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COPYRIGHT, 1903, LORD & NAGLE COMPAN v 


The American Directory of the Knitting Trade for 1904 is now in press. Ready this month. 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 





Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the warp or chain 
Si i Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 
oie dinaaiaee BUILDERS OF 


Glazing, Chasing and 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF 


Embossing, also Cal- 
Washers, Squeezers, enders for Moire 


crenie na sor Sd MACHINERY = 


Rusden Patent 
FOR Patent Combination 


Continuous Chainless Rolls made of Cotton 


Steamer, and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
Aniline Agers, ish, Unequalled for 


Dyeing Machines, Elasticity and Dura- 


bility. 
Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Color Kettles, Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 


Horizontal or Vertical Electro-deposited 





Drying Machines, with Copper Rolls for all 


Copper or Tinned Iron Purposes. 
Cylinders, 
Padding and Drying 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines for Shade 


AN D Cloths. 


gles, Single and Double Cyl- 


inder Engines. 
Dampening Machines, 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulic Presses and 


Chain Warps. Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 





Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 





Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 














Open Bleaching System 
JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1g01. No. 666,056 








H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 


Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Waracl Machinery 


Made in the 


United States 


Worsted Flyer Trap Twister 


Lowell Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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THE J MopeEL Loom 





| | pena exclusively for Print Cloths and similar light 

fabrics. Will weave without a thick or a thin place, 
Can bang off without shock. Has the large hopper, the 
Draper-Roper Iet-off, a new take-up and a new warp stop 


knock-off. 


Large orders now being filled by the 


DRAPER COMPANY, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
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OUR LATEST! 


AUTOMATIC FILLING STOP JIOTION 





This attachment will positively stop the loom just before filling runs out, 
leaving absolutely no mispicks, and it can be attached to any loom. 
It can be seen in operation at our works, where we have also on 


exhibition our 


Automatic shuttle Changing Device. 








THERE ASALA COMPANY. 


Works: New York Office: 
Slatington, Pa. 415 Broadway. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 








Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 








The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, 


. » &. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat 
Carding Engines, 

Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, 

Combers, 

Railway Heads, 

Drawing Frames, 





Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, 
Twisters, 
Reels, 
Looms, 
Long Chain 
Quilling Machines. 
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The Best Pickers 


In the Cotton Mill pasesoemn sh age: the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO. Lowel: mass 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTOM OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART Ww. CRAM ER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
































a Sans NS Rs Seen temedinn nS nee a 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear ax Hosiery 


The illustration 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ — 


and gents’ ribbed 


underwear, union™ 


suits, etc., plain 


and shaped. 


| 


ls siete cin <) 1 3 
lea < 


Treacle) 


ix oe) 


a 


¥. 
— 


7 
— 

Pr 

“a 


— Sy 


= 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automati: 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in 
serted walls for 
tine fabric. 

Special Machin 
ery for Sweaters 
ete. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Millis 


As well as 


; A Complete 


Line of Full 
Antomatic and 


— 7-8 Automatic 


Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


ee MACHINERY 













Hand or Power, 
Open Top 
or Hold Down. 


KNITTERS 


Welt or Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 
Parts. 





I-2,3°4 or 7-8 


AUTOMATIC 
KNIT- 
TERS 


All 
Sizes 
and 

All 
Cauges. 





Presses and 
Boards. 









Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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Our Fire-Proof Metal Mule 
Carriage reduces the danger from fire in the 


mule head to a minimum, and makes 


HETHERINGTON’S 


mule spinning more desirable than _ ever. 
Our new Comber is selling beyond anticipations, 


300 are now working and giving entire satisfaction. 


e The opinion of Thomas Ashton, 
None better in the world! Englands great labor leader and 
member of the British Labor 
Commission, of the Mule Room at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to the ‘‘Evening 
Standard” reporter on Nov. 25, 1902. 





These Mules were Sold and Installed by 


STEPHEN C. LOWE 


186 Devonshire Street, ee Boston, Mass. 


Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Limited, 
Manchester, England. 











Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames. 
Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines. 
Improved Heilman Combers. Over 4,000 running in U.S.A. 





Catalogues, Information and Estimates on Request. 


A FULL LINE OF PARTS FOR ALL OUR MACHINERY 


Constantly in stock. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stock to Sea Islands, 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 

Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 


ao @ 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Wopsteds, ete. 
eo 2 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 





| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, = INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 


DRAWING FRAMES, | FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, | SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 





. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR HOSIERY YARN 





BROADBENT 
& BRIGHAM'’S 


Patent Conical and Parallel 


Drum Winders 


Any traverse from 2 1-2 in. up to 10 in. ARRANGED 
WITH STOP MOTIONS UP TO SIX ENDS. For first 
cost, production, quality of work, and cost of winding, it has 
no equal. 


OUR NEW WINDER 


12 spindles to a machine any traverse from 2 in. up to 8 in. 
builds both cones and parallel tubes either the close or open 
wind, single or many ply from cops, bobbins, or skeins. Pro- 
duction and quality unsurpassed. Samples, prices and full 
particulars furnished on application. 


Machines Carried in Stock for Immediate Delivery. 


ARTHUR A. BRIGHAM 


i186 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, .. MASS. 
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DR. J. B. HARRIS’ SYSTEM 
Absolute Combustion of Soft Coal NO TL KF 
in Steam Boiler Furnaces. . . . . 


Saves Fuel. 





Flues and Sheets Al- 
ways Clean. 


Gives Higher Evap- 
oration. 


Burns Any Kind of 
Fuel. 





Low in First Cost. 





Repairs Nominal and 
Easily Made. 


Durable and Efficient. 


Burns Crude Oil 
Without Smoke or 
Odor. 


“ . 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


INTERNATIONAL STEAM ENGINEERING COMPANY. 
NEW YORK: 1110 Washington. ATLANTA, GA., 
Life Bldg., 141 Broadway. 528-9 Prudential Building. 


W. G. & G. GREENFIELD, Greenfield Steam Engine Works, 
5th and Cross Streets, EAST NEWARK, N. J 


ADAM DeTRAMPE, 424 New Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STANLEY ADAMS & CO., 4 and 5 Board of Trade Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Catalogue free of nearest agent or address 


J. B. HARRIS, M.D., Inventor and Patentee, 
71 Arcade, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS 4»> FANS 


For WOOL, ee = = : : £9 ; > <P = Write for Booklets. 
COTTON STOCK, | 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 





ee —— 
truck Yarn Dryer, 


CARBONIZING 


: , . es Outfits for Wool, 
Cotton Stock and Wool Dryer. Noils, Rags and Cloth. 


*“ Hurricane” Fan, Style No. 2. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


HOUGHTON’S 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


with Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 





PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING e 


The only Thread Board that ho/ds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect 
adjustment, and thus must make a saving in travelers. broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings and increase the production per spindle. These claims are based on the truth of 
mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills whose superintendents will 


substantiate these claims. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sate tteenateone WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE 


A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY 
COTTON MACHINERY 








OhfAe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. 


For Dyeing both Alizarine and Acid Colors on Yarn. 
a PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE. 





This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Carriage, with 300 pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine, 
_ Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material, 


Requires but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


bythe AMERICAN DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, Oftice 609 Peart St., Camden, N. J. 


Reference Given on Application. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


2&4 CEN IR S’r., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Machines to Print 
Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lencthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure, 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 





THE OLD WAY. THE MODERN WAY. 


Oiling stock with a tin can with holes punched in Oiling and dampening stock with the Spencer 
the bottom, or a watering pot. Wasteful of oil and Automatic Oiler applie d to feed table of wool picker, 
labor and seldom done twice alike, but is still used lumper or lapper. Batches treate “das desired. Per- 
in some mills. fect regulation. 


Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform results are 
obtained with saving of oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work, waterpot system. 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are feeding by hand to- 
day? There will be very few oiling by hand in a few years. Hundreds of the best mills are using the 
Spence sr Oiler to-day. Are you? If not, se snd for particulars. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“20th Century” Drying Machines 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, STOCK, YARNS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





Carbonizing Plants Complete; 
Yarn Scouring Machines, 
Ventilating Fans, Etc. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


19th and Westmoreland Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 


ALSO OF 


GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 














{MPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 





Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twi actori, 
: d ’ ne factories 


and Steam Ropeworks. 
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at one plant 


43 BURT EXHAUST HEADS in use 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila., Pa. 


We want YOU to use one. If you do, and there are 

other exhaust pipes at your plant, you will use more 

than one... The BURT EXHAUST HEAD gives 

perfect satisfaction is the verdict of all users. 
Order today, with size of pipe. 


Dissatisfied, return. 


cre BURT MFG. CO. “22°23 
214 Main St., AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SUPPLIED ALSO BY ENGINE BUILDERS, DEALERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 





NORTH CHELMSFORD MACH. CO. 


Successors to SILVER & CAY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BALLING MACHINES. 
QUILLERS, 

REELS, 

BALING PRESSES 


AND 


_—— | — ge roe . . SPECIAL COTTON 








. Ott il — 
vi POSE 
3 Hae — 


x 


—— MACHINERY. 


— 


SPECIAL — AUTOMATIC BALL WINDER. 


Adapted to All Kinds of Twines, Silks and Floss. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
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WORKS ON LINE OF 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


No connection with any other 


concern, Our only place of 

business for 15 years is at 
SOMERVILLE, IMASS., 

to which place please address 


your enquiries, 














BIRCH TREE. 
ALBERT BIRCH, 
Manager. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, 


WOOLEN and WORSTED FINISHING MACHINERY 


And also for 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING and FINISHING 


COTTON Goonds. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 








VACUUM DYEING MACHINE ¢ ,, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


RAW STOCK, YARN AND HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES 

















oh ein 














OFFICE OF TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS, LOWELL, MASS., Jan. 14, 1904. 
VACUUM DYEING MACHINE Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying to your inquiry in regard to what we think of your Raw Stock Dyeing Machine, would state that we have 
been using one about six months, with very satisfactory results, the dyeing being level, and the stock left in first-class condition for 
spinning. Can give your machine no better recommendation than to say, we think so well of it that we have just placed an order for twe 
additional machines. Yours truly, J. J. CONNELL, Agent. 
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’Kenyon’s Improved Gloth Waster 


FOR FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS 











BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and thorough scouring and rinsing. 





RARITAN, 
D. R. Kenyon @ Son,*43'3 
BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 
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% 


WATER WHEELS, 


land vertical. 
stocks. ff 








Horizonta 


jron Flumes and Pen 


Rotary Fire pumps: 


centrifuga! pumps- 


ate Apparatus. 


Head G ulators. 








Type T. Common Capacity for all Fab- 
rics. Circular No. 13. 

wool Washers: 

soaping machines 

cloth Winders: 


Type S. Extra Large Capacity for all 
Fabrics. Circular No. 12. 


% | Write for our Special Circulars with Large Illustrations and Full 
| Description of Our [achines. 








Boston Office, | Main Office and Works, 
Y STREET, 
Scuoneas tie. 0502. ORANGE, MASS. 
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(Ger) LOTH OPENER ° FOLDER 








ONE MAN CAN OPEN AND FOLD MORE GOODS IN A DAY WITH 
THIS MACHINE THAN FOUR MEN CAN DO BY HAND. 


No stretching or beating of goods under tension. All the parts coming in contact with 
cloth are brass or wood. 
Opens any width of cloth from 63 inches down to 30 inches. Can be built wider for blankets. 


North Adams, 


James Hunter Machine Co., “mass: 
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YOU WANT THE BEST. WE BUILD THEM. 


CLOTH WASHERS FULLINC MILLS 


- . 7 Piece Dyeing Machines, 
. Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE 
WORKS 


PROVIDENCE AND BRIDGETON, R.I. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 





49 Westminster Street. 


Our machines are up to date. 

Patented features found in no others. 

Most effective and economical 
machines built, 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask aboutour full 
1903 PIECE DYEING MACHINE. ing mill for extra heavy goods and blankets. 


G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





+. BUILDERS OF .. 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 


Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD ana ROPE. 








The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS SPACE than the weer 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUC 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers is called to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 
eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “°%%; Frarktrd Junction, 














NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


3 AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 


ea Textile 
Machinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or by gears, and bobbins can be made 


to wind any kind of filling from the coarsest to finest numbers, from Skeins, Spools, Cones, Mule 








Cops, or any other Spinning or Twister Bobbins. These machines can be arranged to wind cops or 
butts from the largest used in weaving to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the 
silk trade. 





OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES ; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; arranged to spool in any way 
the trade requires. BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large 
bobbins used in knitting mills. COWICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES; 
BRASS BOBBIN WINDING, SPOOLING, WARPING and other machinery for lace mills. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, etc., ete. 

















Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


| 


| 
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Bes! Palen sléam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 








THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 


Woonsocket flachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 
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- 
SPOOLING, 


WINDING, 

WARPING anp 

BEAMING Ps 
MACHINERY | 


Patent Shuttle Bobbin Winder for Skeins, 
with Patent Variable Motion. 








ic BK 


A 
N 
as y' 


t Butt and Cop Winding Machin 








JACOB | K. ALTEMUS, 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





a 


2818 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





J 
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wenith Century Winding Machine 






























Our New o a 


© eee 
No. 50 Machines “<a 


Wind Cones 


ow. 
L 







for 






Knitting and 






Double Fine Yarns 









Twisting. 

















FLoorR SPACE 4" ae ee 





( Durability, Compactness, 
2 Simplicity, Economy. 


They Combine 





strain at high speed. 






Fitted with such delicate tension devices that the finest yarns are wound without 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND TERMS SENT OW APPLICATION. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOS’TON. 













30 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


» « SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 





inery for Cotton, Worsted and Siik. ers of Leather Embossing — ete., etc, 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every | Bs CENTNER FILS, Heddles 
Description of Looms, etc. ‘ ‘he iy ae -- a? & CO., Yarn Testing Mach'nery, Wrap 
eels, ete 


JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Preparing und Spinning Machinery. 
GEORGE 8S” » D “r C 8, etc, 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. | SRADFORD STEEL PIN GO. Concber Pins 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel \LAPHA SMI } ) , ‘ dle 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, | ° meek ote. aE BS OD., Cage, Sabes and Spindice for 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines 


: 3 ™ COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 





—_ 


ee 5) 


ove <4 en ry. S): 
7? ¥? 





——— Pees s 


— 





rATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER, 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 
iniportant of all, makes PERFECT YARN, Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. TEI FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY | 


Hquitable Bids. Boston, Mass. 


Recelved the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


«6 S 4 bad . . . + 595 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the_World. 

The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 

EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S&S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg., ATLANTA, CA. 

















Elliot Cloth ||‘ Ok COTTON, AND | SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 
i] z 4 ' d i p\ zaLo? | 
Folder and || BLEACHERIES, PRINT | OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
WORKS, ETC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General [ill Use. 
Measurer MANUFACTURED BY 1. A. HALL &£Co. Allentown Reed, Harness 
" m and Mill 8 ly Co. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54's Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. 7 Aion, ie ' 





Send for Circular. 











Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


(2 Whi SOME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 







Tentering and Drying Maehines. 


= .__: Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
gaas } ohne . Cotton Dryer. 
act Wnty eo.) = 7 


<> Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 








Cross Raising Machines, Wool Seour- 
ing Machines. 






Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &e., &e. 


ia, ~ Mercerizing Machinery. 
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VSE THE 


HALTON 


ae SE JACQUARD 
——, 1] hme oy Aaa “The Best Machine 


el 
oi 


on the Market” 
Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and C Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N- J- 


rorgawcey AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With alt the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 

















ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 











CURTIS & MIARBLE MIACHINE Coa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Plush Goods, Etc. Shearing Machines a Speciality. 


72 Cambridge St., near Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 











LD. -,. Fees 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


a eee 














naan SEWING | | MACHINES 














bhibh bh bj 
t | i ee 7 rh { jae 
DSP PERE RRT TT _ 
= Be Biee Hem Bou En hey - FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 
BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 














50-IN. MAC ' apen 
ais pesioneR OF | WALPOLE, MASS. ee 


MACHINERY UU. & A. MACHINES 
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T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY $ 





The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF WARPERS 
e BALLERS 
Metallic ROS BEAMERS | 








AND EXPANSION COMBS 





Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. NoLeatherCovering Bill. 


FOR WARPERS, BEAMERS 
AND SLASHERS 


9086060600 84000000 6000000000 


LOWELL, MASS, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 3 ” 
Mill ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 











Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Kollers 
all around the Drum. 
Greater Production. Better Finish. Easier Threaded. No Shifting 


a 
Sewi n of Filling. Better results than can be obtained with teasels. 
g cs ia Long or 
lI Hi “ : short nap as 


desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 





Sew any fabric, wet or dry, the lightest 
thin or thick, fine stitch or to the heav- 
coarse stitch. jest. 

Send for new circular telling how No heavier 

to get perfect work in this napping on 

department. - the sides 

es than in the 
BLEACHING, DYEING and wer 





FINISHING MACHINERY. pICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 
BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY, Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 


Sole Manufacturers 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. n the United States. FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA, 








TABLISHED 1534. E. A. BUR 
CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. ESTABLISHED 1i94 CRMBAR, Preps. 


CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. Chas A. Luther &z Co 
RR 4 HOOD 247 North Main wereee 
. * | PAWTUCKET, ia 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS A a 
Dealer in Cloth Sreedetbeuii 
The pesto —— and American Thread and Yarn Reels 
CAST-STEEL PINS. Improved Thread Dressers 


Yarn Printing Machines for Warp or 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, Skein, Belt Cutters, Scarfing Machines. 


Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION 


on the part of the Engineer, makes great economies in 
the running of a Plant, particularly if assisted by a 


Green’s Economizer 


which is the greatest assistant to true economy yet 
produced, The gain in steam, with the correspond- 
ing reduction of fuel, seems incredible, but with our 
Economizer you can easily save from Io to 20% in ’ 
Fuel, and yet, through the use of waste gasses en- 
tirely, keep the feed-water heated above the boiling 
point. What this means to the Textile Mill, Bleach- 
— eries and Dyehouses, is best ascertained through 
the testimonials of those having one in their boiler 
room. Our booklet, sent free, shows not only how 
ae it is done, but gives you a list of users, and their tes-. 
timonies as to the valee | to them. Our great advant age—applied without stoppage to works 
Write us for plans and specifications. 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the U.S. A. Matteawan, N, b - 














A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 02.) 








} WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made. Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


| SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. ?@~We make scales of every description, 
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Are You Troubled 


With the dust — 
your Exhaust 
If so, a 


HARTFORD 
DUST COLLECTOR 


will obviate the nuisance. 


Write for Leaflet No. 55-J. Tells 
all about them, 


Heating, Drying and Exhaust Systems. 
Forced and Induced Mechanical Draft. 


The Hartford Blower Co., 
114 Suffield St., - Hartford, Conn. | 


CARDER’S TOOLS: 


CARD 
OLAMPS. 


a 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety | 
of all other tools used by carders and Manufacturers. | 





Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, “Soncusten, mass.” | 


GOULDS 
SERVICE PUMPS 


WATER 
SUPPLY 
BOILER 
FEEDING 
TANK 
PUMPING, Ete. 





w 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
16 Murray Street 8: Milk Street 22-24 N. Canal Street 


DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World. 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
will take your 
Single Shears 
in trade. Our 
representa. 
tive can inter- 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you. 


ringfield, 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co, “Vermonc: 





Sewing 
Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works atthe 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 
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THE 
DUNN 
FLYER 


resents new principles and methods in Flyer 


P 


and made its use of marked advantage. 


construction that have proved their value 


) 


~ ee I a ar 


NO SPREADING OF ARMS 


at any speed saves cost of repairs, 
new pressers and other annoyances. 
Price list and further information may 
be promptly obtained by addressing the 


TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


50 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















| 








Remain on the bearings until entirely consume 
eliminating all drip and waste. Do not requi 
heat to make them feed as do greases, 





USE. 


fluid oils, hence are more economical and clean 
to use, 


N. Y. & N, J. LUBRICANT COMPANY, 
14 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘NON-FLUID OILS 


We make special grades for TEXTILE MILL 
NON-FLUID OILS come out of the can 
one drop at a time instead of in a stream like 


Send to-day for free sample by prepaid exp. 


d, 


re 


er 

















WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 


AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 


Automatic Square and Cone Willows, ‘‘Schofiek 


A 


Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 


Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 
Special Machinery Built 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 


General Machinery Repairs 












KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOM 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING, 


Represented in ihe South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








ROCK MAPLE LOGS 


FOR ROLLERS. 
Also Hardwood Lumber. 
Randolph, 


Vt 





Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVE 


excelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous : 
ma wetordry, Also spool elevators, stearn | 


a Blower and fan work aspecialty. This co 
is patented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, Iss! 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - 





PHILADELPHIA, P 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


YOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rage 


ateria 
reating 


and ventilating, and mill work generally 


nveyor 


A. 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples Napped at North Andover and 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philadelphia, Pa., on application to any of the 
following offices: < 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Boston. 

C. J. Jones, Salesman, No, 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 


Latee a WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





PR ERa nage 48944 


4420442 609 800444 


84664044006 4067484% 
8624202463602 66944" 
CaaS. ee oo Loe eee 


840006006080 8086646464% 
OMDB OAMAMWEAAWGAAEAGS 





Established 187° 


John Heathcote % 


providence, R- | 
Builders of Improved 


j ing Machinery 

ntering and Dry : 
sp a as WORSTEDS, pee “ “St 
aan or Horizontal _ Venti r potter 


d 
with Low Down ie for Cataloue 


Gtaeanehneertennne® 


WAVVORVVWO44 84444 
se den the Me Me te th ty te ee, ot 
VVYPERVG4neee e244 s 
WANDS 46049444444 
VORMRAGAGAMONGAROHEES 
4242444442444 4% 4 4 








| A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove, 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 
Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 











Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ‘ ‘ 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Etc. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Mi ll S li 
moveence es” IN Mill Supp les. 


Ee. is. THEBHBEETTsS c& CO., 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


— = Thread of any 
and Silk description. 


We are located in ro best white birch region. Our wi ~ anc : pric em to satisfy 
the most panes ular customers, We can give any finish desired, E stimates furnished 
on sample submitte dd, 


Key Seating Attachment 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
























and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO.., 


i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Can Buy | 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 




















NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
SPINNING and 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


a PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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E, Drxon, Established 1876, . Dixon, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO., Bristol, R. I. 


LE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used. 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE. 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
HENRY ASHWORTH, Act: FALL RIVER, MASS, 


Somebody Gets Hurt 


Nobody knows what to do or has anything to do with, until the doctor comes and every 
minute’s delay counts against the injured. 


THE STANDARD ACCIDENT CABINETS 


Are designed for just such emergencies, 
CONTENTS. 











6 re lls linten bandages . 2 in. . pac kages absorbent lint. 
6 “ gees . 212° cotton, 1-4 Ib. 
3 “ cotton ° ° 11-2 ** 1 3 2 2 OF bottle carron oil. 
la ™ ms . 2 ne 11 “  arnica. 
3 “ we | 21-2 ° 1 roll adhesive plaster. 
3 66 “ be 3 * 1 package iodoform gauze. 
2p ackages first aid for wounds. 1 pair scissors. 


2 linten gauze. 





These Cabinets contain only the highest grades of medic ines and neneeaee which are thoroughly 
Cut of No.1 sterilized and antiseptic. Send for Circular. Price No. 2, $10.00; No. 1, $7.0 


PUTNAM & CO., 244 Water St., NEW YORK CITY. 


abs auch selma e| J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. @| REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 








Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS WARD & VANDECRIFT, 
THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In the M 
Mantrs. of BRAIDING MACHINES terror SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under. y 3 3 8 
wear Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, eta Winde a {anufacturers and Repairers, Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 


Doublers. Measuring Machine Reelers, Singeing and Bolsters, Steps, Taubes, Ete, 
s, a 8s, uJ 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. ELMER, SALEM CO., .. N. J. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS’. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTER.MASS. FOR THE VERY BEST MaDe 
















Shaw’s “‘Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























i csaiediheallleeeietatmmneneeemenenieiealt Cie semmennrar ne ieg ne eee 


— 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 
SAVES 

75% in Labor 

30% in Winding. 

Steam and Dye Stuffs. 

No Friction. 

No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 

50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 00 


AMSTERDAM, ™N. Y. 





Buildaers For Ske ae on eo and Silk. 
| or * Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 
“ Garments srwear, Hosie f ‘aps 
Machines “s Scaoner sthasoihae thank, Slste anh Uocheay. 
RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 





dition 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 

















The Johnston Patent 
Improved Vertical Dryer 
a [s an absolute’ im- 


provement over any 
olen r Dryer made, Sim- 
plicity ot operation. 
Superiority of construc- 
tion and work done. 
Economy of labor, hot 
airand room. Suitable 
for either extra heavy 
or the thinnest make of 
goods, 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TQ 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond,Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass, 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34sets. Stinson 
ate Philade Iphia, Pa., 40 

Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 























































Sinith & Winchester 
Co., So. Windham, Conn., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80.Windham,Conn., 
250 seta, W ashburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mase., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
a Co., Newton, 

Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ARE You innNeED oF CUTS 
IF SO. NOTIFY — WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Smith Bros. Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 


Tor Finishing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 
,WV000, ZINC & HALF - TONE ENGRAVING. Greene happers. French Nappers. 
Tring, MAC ony & 119 S.4Street Shearing Machines a Specialty. 


MEcHan Ww Special attention paid to Repairing all kinds of Shear Rests and to 
Our Speaaury. 4 HI LADELPHIA ‘ PA. Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 














Sole Owners and Manf'rs 
The Johnston Novelty 
& Mill Specialty Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Send for circulars and prices. 
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Laminar Sullivan Walrus 


ROVING CANS, BOXES, SEAMLESS MANILLA FIBRE ROVING UANS AND 
BASKETS. FIBRE OTHER WAREHOUSE, STORE 
TRUCKS, ETC. ROVLNG CANS. AND FACTORY RECEPTACLES. 











SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COTPIPANY, 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Smith, Drum @ Co. 7 . 
Mbunmvcomvereucs.en ~~” | Vulean Fibre Roving Can. 


Dyeing Machinery 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 


oo 








BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
erack, Warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth, WEIGHT—About one- 
half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
perior to any other can. 















: Also Manufacturers of 
HILL'S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


a, Lr’ James Hill Manufacturing Co., 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. Por Heclery, Underwear, Raw / / 
Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing PRORSENCE, B. #. 











Machines. 


We Are Boiler Doctors 


The boiler of a factory corresponds to the stomach of the human system. 








It is effected by its feed. We prescribe for boilers free of charge. Our 
prescription is put up in solid, liquid or powder form. We first analyze 
the water without expense. Write for booklet and information. 


INTERNATIONAL BOILER COMPOUND CO , 48 Market Street, Chicago. 
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THE “‘ STANDARD” ILLUMINATED DIAL GAUGE 


Is particularly adapted when gauge is placed at an elevation or when light is 
not suflicient to show pointer distin tly on ordinary dial. There is no chance 
forerror in properly locating position of pointer on the Illuminated Dial Gauge. 
A light placed in opening at back of case (generally an incandescent bulb) give 
about the same effect as the illuminated tower clock at night. Manufactured by 
STANDARD GAUGE MEG. CO-«, 


New York Office: 


141 Broadway. 107 N. Franklin St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


58 W. Washington St., Chicago, If. 








Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, ____— 


Their Cost | wit not split 














THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


In Freight. BOX SHOOKSand CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA 


Clean 


- LICHT 
MFC. BY 
== HAO Bl BROTHERS CONMM. | Strong 


a 
acti 


























vr a 


























Used in a number of mills, 
where it is giving the best of 
satisfaction. Write for our 
new illustrated booklet about 
Duck Baskets and Trucks. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 








w i CK E 


Vertical Water Tube 
BOILERS 


Built by 
WICKES BROTHERS, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


Branch Offices at 
New York 
5-97 Liberty Street. 
Pittsburg 
{5th and A. V. R’y. 
Chicago 
1214 Marquette Bids 
Boston 
922 Board of Trade Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. 
ear am, Ala. 


Send for Catalogue 


TEeNv rere 





STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES : Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Pres- 
sures,returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or discharging to 
Hot Well, Tank or 
Atmospher 
No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B, and C. 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO., 


ALBANY, IN. YL. 











SUPERHEATED STEAM for DRYING | OUTPUT increased 


FOSTER PATENT SUPERHEATER with less LABOR 


85 Water Street, Boston—-POWER SPECIALTY CO.—126 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
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~ 
OUR SUPERIOR 


Oil Separator 


means dollars saved in every shop using as little as three barrels of oila year. 


She ROPER CENTRIFUGAL 
OIL SEPARATOR 


separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind—oil that 
would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as good as it ever 
was, for further use. Send for Catalogue. 





, American Tool & MachineCo. 
j Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. BOSTON, MASS. | 














when Buying 


New Machinery, Specify the Best, 


) TUCKER oi. CUPS 


Are on THIS kind. 
Send for Samples and Price List. 


W.W. & C. F. TUCKER, Hartrorp, Conn. 





The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 

w ww 

Patented in United States, Cane 

ada, Great Britain and Continen- 


tal countries. Infringements will 





be prosec uted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 





—_— 
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BORNE, “SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


qe, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


oN” ~ 
<:. BRETON OIL FOR WOOL 


(2) Makes a perfectly white and lasting 
Emulsion with any mild alkali, preferably 
with Borax. 

Requires a lighter or milder soap in 
GN ekY g cleansing than is required to scour the 

“eR ow On” best of animal oils. 


reer Oe ‘ See point No, 3 next month 






BO and B81 South Strect, NEw Yorn sks. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 














FILTERS 732" 
and 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS 2-222" 
Our FILTERS and WATER SOFTENERS are perfect 


in construction and as satisfactory at the end of one or five 
years as when first started. 


Our references are fully satisfied customers 
who always receive more than they pay for. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 


1700 N. {2th St., PHILA., PA. 











I AUSER’ 
Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 8S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. M H R Ss 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, Improved Watchman’s Time Detectors 


Manufacturers and Repairers of AND ELECTRIC CLOCKS, 
5 THEY CANNOT PAIL, 


Contain all the 
Modern improve- 


ments. Warranted 

in every way. 

Cannot be tam- 
™ Pered with with- 
Reem, Out detection. 
CARD ROLL. ; Write for cata- 


+ . 3 logue. Highest 
Mill and Machine Brushes a” Jee 
For Textile, Paper Mills, Ete. Mannfactured by 


Write fo atalogue, ‘kre . . 
nih atic WORCESTER, MAS. E. IMHAUSER & CO., 206 Broadway, New York. 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING AND PURIFYING WATER — 
die Neh,"  PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 


Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every purpose. Results Guaranteed. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


Founded 1802 WM. B. SCAIFE @ SONS COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical 


Extinguishers 


Patented 1900-1901. 
Approved by the New 
England Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

PROTECT 


your factories, homes, churches and 
all combustible property. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1641 


COPPERSMITHS 


STEAM 
JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to stand 
150 lbs, cold-water 
test. 


ddd 


Equal, if not Supe- 
rior, to any in the 
market. 


63-69 PITTS ST. 


BOSTON 








ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Tue E. Howaro Cock Co. 


MAKERS OF 


ie Nmei tur, mei mele) € 


Astronomical Clocks 
Railroad Clocks 
Hall Clocks 
+ Marine Clocks 
school Clocks 


395 to 403 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Library Clock 


THE WHITE STAR 
CONTINUOUS 
OILING SYSTEM 


Mechanically handles the oil, keeps the en- 
gine bearings flooded with a continuous stream 
of pure lubricating oil, catches it after passing 
through the bearings and then thoroughly 
purifies it for use over and over again. 
































We design and install 


Continuous Oiling Systems, 


employing the Duplex and Multiplex types 
White Star Oil Filters to meet the require- 
ments and varying conditions of any size 
power station. 

Send for Booklet “H” and list of instal- 
lations. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Eastern Representatives: | 8 Dey St., New York 
THE J. R. VANDYCK CO. ) The Bourse, Phila. 











Secantvacion. Th Mercantile Agency. 
R.C. DUN & CO., Proprietors. 
BETZ BUILDING (13th Floor), PHILA., PA. 


For the Promotion and Protection of Trade. 169 Branch 
iffices in the U.S., also 23 fully equipped Branches in Eu- 
rope and Great Britain. wm, T. ROLPH, District Mgr. 

















RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 


ELECTRIC TORCHES. 








Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
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“THE REEVES” Variable speed Transmission 


When connected to any machine enables the operator of 





same to secure just the speed desired, whether fast or 





slow, or in between, and that without stopping the ma- 
chine or shifting a belt. They are now in operation 
in a great many of the largest and most progressive 


textile mills of the United States, and wherever they 





have been applied and given a trial we have received 
repeat orders. This is the most conclusive evidence of the true merit of this Trans- 


mission. Send for catalogue and let us figure with you. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana. 








Rawhide Pinions 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 
Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
ee et of different sizes. 
gp nen an gg Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 





The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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‘‘Well done is twice done.’”’ 


The better material, the stauncher construction, the more 
accurate adjustment of parts in 


Morse Elevators 


explains why a Morse is running, and running without 
repairs, after the cheap sort has worn out or given out. 


Morse, Williams @ Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand Power Elevators 
for Passengers and Freight. 








This Lacing 
IS THE WORK OF THE 


Jackson Belt 
Lacing Machine 


COSTS ONE QUARTER Of 
OLD METHODS, LASTS THREE 
TIMES AS LONG. BELTS 
CAN BE CONNECTED OR 
DISCON NECTED,SHORTENED 
OR LENGTHENED IN A FEW 
SECONDS. Booklet Explains. 


DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA, 
AGENTS:—J. D. MelIlwain Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; E. A. Kinsey & Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; Chas. F. Belsey & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Colcord 
Machy. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



































As compared with those of cast-iron is 


e | 
Cilbert 200% STRONGER 
50% LIGHTER 
Wood More Rigid, Practically Unbreakabie, and thea 
Ss li They’re Much Cheaper to Erect. 
p it Get 1t from your dealer or direct from 


Pulleys STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO, 20th and Clearfield Sts., Phila., Pa 


SAGINAW 
Used by all the first-class 
MANUFACTURING LOWELL textile mills, asked 
COMPANY, ¢ RAYO N are worth their cost. 
SAGINAW, MION.. U.S.A. S The Constituents are such 





- . MADE IN that prod 2 irabl 5 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St., DIFFERENT D : maa ais 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. | COLORS. © not leave stains. 


Cable Address: Engrave. ABC anaticnerscoaes, | LOWELL GRAYON CO., — Lowen, Mass. 


le 





EATS ARI NR ANNES 
. em i enemenettninentetemnmmmmntitinmsaemiemmedicnhes iia 
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F. W. BROWN, Pres’t. 
G. H. BROWN, Sec’y. he 
L. O. BUCKLIN, Treas. 
gt, € 
4 


Manufacturing Company, 


P MANUFACTURERS OF 


,, ALL TEXTILE SOAPS 


bs 4 Fulling, Scouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 









Pure Potash, Caustic Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, - New York. 





The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Steaming Basket. 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT WOODEN 
SHOES, AS REQUIRED. 


Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming 
better than any other basket, as it is constructed of 
such materials, and in such a manner as to be un- 
affected by steam, heat or moisture. 

The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 
Steaming Basket demonstrates the truth of our claims. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER, 


Manufacturers, 


Formerly located at Port Chester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 















UNCLE SAM generally buys only the BEST. 
UNCLE SAM buys BALLOU BASKETS by the hundred, 
having found by long tests, that price and quality considered, 
they are absolutely most economical, hence our claim — 


BALLOU BASKETS ARE BEST. 

If we can satisfy Uncle Sam we can do the same for you. 
BALLOU CANVAS BASKETS possess many points found 
in no others. 

BALLOU POUNDED ASH BASKETS occupy a class 


entirely by themselves. _ Send for booklet and prices. 
/ - - 


4 Ballou Basket Works, 7Betize fice” 
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SPEED CHANCING 
TRANSMISSION COUNTERSHAFT. 


Is not limited to a certain class of machinery, but will drive and change the 
speed of any and all kinds of machinery. Made in styles from 1-2 h. p. to 50 h, p. 
Write for Catalogue. 








SPEED CHANCINCG PULLEY CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Main Belting 


’ BELTING ““* || Company, 


1219 Carpenter 8t., 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES | Philadelphia. 





Witt. 120 Pearl St., Boston. 
OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. |. 55-57 Market St., 
} Chicago. 
Nes injured by exposure to heat, 40 Pearl St.. Buffalo. 





steam or moeisture. 


7 Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
(2) 1 | oy Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 





Brooms, Mill ——, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kin 
Fire Pails, Shears and f trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. eo > & i 


eae and Mill Supplies 









J. M. ALLEN, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 

President. 2d Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Treasurer. Ass’t Secretary. 

Ord STE: 14 i ee ' 
Se 3h RTFOS; NEw ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 

BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 
C. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 














S. A. Felton & Son Co. FOR USE ON ALL MAKES OF eraiieekin H. 
ranuracturer and invores MA CHINE WOOL COMBS 


All Work Guaranteed 











Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines, Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 
157 Orange Street, Providence; R. I. 





THOMAS TOWNSEND, - _ 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TE xXTILE MILLS. 


60,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 


The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 
Saving in the cost of building, shatting and belting and of investment for future extension. 
Increased production and fewer “ seconds ’’ due to absolute uniformity in speed. 
More product per horse power at the engine. 
Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engi- 
neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice, 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 































DO YOU ? 
BUY LAMPS-OReBUY CANDLE POWER ty 
(B \ re ell } \ 
wenn oer Te 

{G |16 Wt {iveraces} WO 12] -~-(() ).. 
ai . THE STERLING ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING GO. 
NEW YORK. WN. ¥. WARREN, O. CHICAGO, ILL. 













STERLING SPECIAL 





REGULAR TYPE 
























Engines. — Corliss, Four Valve, Heavy Duty, High Speed, 
Automatic and Throttling. All convenient sizes. Twenty-two classes. 

Boilers.—Water Tube, Tubular, Locomotive and Internal Fired. 
All the convenient sizes. Eighteen classes. 


soygie Sot 
een, “Beg eat mwe path 








ONLY ONE GRADE—THE HIGHEST 


7 2 (a —_~%K"7 
OVER 25,000 OUTFITS Weis Cngine Yes 
4 Cc 


IN SERVICE 





? 
Chix Cena fettd, 
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Bullock er or 


is specially adapted 


* ——— 
Electric ate 5 Zs ) ’ ~ for driving 
ee rg ‘ : Machinery used in 


Toxtile Mills 





























We also supply 


Cincinnati, 0. a _ Complete Lighting and 
U. S. A. Power Plants 


























sees 
NELLA 
Mb bec 


LLL 


Cisbbbidaitasadasiidl 


New Process Pinions 
Are Noiseless 


Doesn't this fact appeal to you? Aren’t there places about 
your plant or on your machines where the noise made by 





the gears is objectionable and where it would be a great 
If so, write for our 


relief to have quiet running gearing? 
little booklet, ‘* Noiseless Gearing.” 


THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Wittiam SELLERS & Go., Inco. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 








MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 





Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 








CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR IMILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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5O% 


Reduction in the soap consumption can be 
realized in a majority of the textile mills 
in this country, to say nothing of overcom- 
ing the necessity of rescouring and dyeing. 
Colors will be brighter and goods cleaner 
and neater and softer. 

These are facts fully developed by actual 
results being obtained by KENNICOTT 
WATER SOFTENERS. 











KENNICOTT WATER SOFTENER 
MANKATO WOOLEN MILLS, 


AT THE 
MANKATO, MINN, 


We solicit your inquiry and shall be 
pleased to forward full particulars to- 
gether with our latest treatise on Water 
Softening upon request. 


Kennicott Water Softener 
Company 


77 JACKSON BouLEVARD 
CHICAGO 


Department T 


LONDON OFFICE 
29 GREAT SAINT HELENS, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address. ‘‘WATERSOFT," London. 





WeE CAN 
Save You 


MONEY 


BY USING 


“STEEL MIXTURE” 


BOILER DOOR ARCHES anp 
FIRE BOX BLOCKS— 


TONCUED AND CROOVED. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


McLeon & Henry Go. 


TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 














STANDARD 
STEAMER 


Big Broshy Coa and 
Coke Co., 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 


New and Second-Hand Cloth ESSE 


LATEST MILLER 

ROTARY STEAM 

CLOTH PRESS. 
Patent oan ay fl be 





| 
| 
| General Office, : 
} 
| 





If interested in Cli ae Pre 
either new or second has ALC 
write the manufacturers 


| Miller Press & Machine Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 











TEXTILE WORLD 


RECORD 





No Clinkers. No Clinkers. 


If Your Boilers are Equipped with 


Che Parson System 


Fires made with che ap coal are full of clinkers, but 
with the Parson System you can burn any 
grade of coal and not have clinkers 


Our Booklet tells you why. 


Parson Manutacturing Zo., 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No Clinkers. No Clinkers. 





Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, piney | and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Established 1844, 





Don’t Oil It. 


Trouble begins when you oil a loose pulley 
or clutch. The oil won't stay at the centre, 
You only oil your floors and belts and goods, 
and the friction surfaces of the clutch. Then 
it slips, and you tighten it until the clutch 
breaks, or the machine won't stop. 

Don’t oil it. Write us and learn about 
Arguto Oilless Bearings, and how to get the 


perfect countershaft. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO., 


Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 

Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. (Fy) 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 





A. W. ALLEN, 


Manufacturer of 


Winding Machinery 


OF ALL, DESCRIP’ TIONS. 





Special Machinery Built to Order. 


Write for Particulars. 


2427 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you a new invention you desire to perfect? 


IF SO CORRESPOND WITH 


WALTER K. FREEMAN, M. E. 
403 East 23rd Street, N. Y. City 


Telephone No. 4311 Grammerocy. 
INVENTIONS PERFECTED 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK on all kinds of Machinery OUR SPECIALTY 
Estimates furnished on application 


~ 


Improved Cop Winder. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 









Catalogue sent upon — m. 











THE MASON RECULATOR Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 













HANDY. 


ss 


BAR BELT DRESSING 








PRODUCTION, 





INCREASED 






DECREASED COST. 







Results We Guarantee. 





These 





Couldn’t you induce your men to try it? 





A trial seldom fails to bring a Second 
Order. 









NON-SPILL ABLE. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO., - - > ALBANY, N. Y. 












Worcester Steam 
Boiler Works 


her styles of 


Fd icles Siindeuaedl Tubular 
Bowlers 


SMOKESTACKS AND HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK 

















SPECIALTIES: 
Allen Patent Improved Bleaching and Boiling 


KIERS | ? 


. — lying: every im nt suggeste own r g experi. 
enc j “Kiers , as well as the experi¢ e of the le di g bleacher. 
w ng rma ner Built in all sizes, 


Also STEAM BOXES for Yarns "Pri nt Goods, etc, 


sin th 
P jet 65 G St 
cw, William Allen & Sons Co., ““Wokcesren Wass.” 


Atlen’s Impre Swed Senchiinns and Boil Send for Circular and Prices. 
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CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 








TENTILE. BOOKS 





E have recently published 

\ \ a descriptive catalogue 
which contains a list of all 

books in the English language on 
textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
We can 


supply any textile or technical book, 


being published frequently. 


whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 
in the line of textile literature and 


information. 








LORD @® NAGLE Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE S&T. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘THE 


Textile World Record 








WHERE TO LOCATE 
NEW FACTORIES excun 


ENGLAND 


The BOSTON“AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capita 
ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 

Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 
Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 
Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 
Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterprises than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 
Individuals or Companies wishing to locate new indus- 
tries are respectfully requested to communicate with 


™ Boston and Albany R.R. 


(N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ceneral Freight Dept. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 
BERVICE, ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
A. R.R., BOSTON, MASS. Send for ‘* WESTBOUND.”’ 


20,000 Bales Cotto 


There are many stations on the Louisville & 
Nashville Rail Road each shipping annually 
from 12,000 to 20,000 Bales Cotton, and these 
stations afford most excellent sites for the 
establishment of 


COTTON MILLS 


where there is no lack of Raw Material. The 
best cotton growing sections of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Florida are right along the 
tracks of the 


LOUISVILLE. & NASHVILLE. 


which also runs directly through the immense 
Alabama coal fields, insuring cheap fuel 
Transportation Facilities in all Directions 
Unsurpassed. If interested address 


G. A. PARK, ana"tndustriat” Agent, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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BLEACHING WOOLEN 


enc ~~ ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS 
DRYING ARTHUR BIRCH FINISHING 


AND MACHINERY 
FINISHING ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. SEWING 


MACHINERY CONTINUOUS WET FINISHING MACHINES MACHINES 








FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, imexpensive. Leaves 
yarn in beautiful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 
HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 

DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Wo ks at Braddock, P. 0. Address. Cedar Brook, Camden County, N. J 





The Latest 


automatie 








‘Niederlahnstein Skein- 


Hahn 


Mercerizing Machine (patent 


offers to every mercerizer 


Unequalled_Advantages. 


The advantages of this, the latest system are so great that it is economy 
to substitute it for existing installments. In addition to a rational and 
economical method of handling the material, the machine offers the great ad- 
vantage of the smallest consumption of alkali. Further information will 
be furnished by the Niederlahnsteiner Maschinenfabrik, G. m. b. H., 
Niederlahnstein on the Rhine, Germany. 
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Textile Raw Materials. Zipser .. 5.00 ey re 5.00 
Mechanism of Weaving. For ... 2.50 Textile Calculations. #. A. Posselt . 2.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 

Bradbury . he 1.00 The Jacquard Machine, analyzed and 

explained. F. A. Posselé. ... 8.00 

Jacquard Weaving and haben Bell 4.00 
A New Industry or Raising the Angora Textile Machinery relating to weaving. 
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7.50 


Black 


Color in Woven Design. 


Goat for Profit 













Beaumont . Part 2 3.00 















On Cotton Manufacture. 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 | Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. f. A. Posselt. Just published. . $3.00 
Thornley es TAA 3 00 | Cotton Manafacture. Lister ... 8.00 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey . . 1.25 Cotton Spinning. Marsden .... 3.00 
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Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 | practical Cotton Calculations. ieee 
Practical Carder. Greer ..... 1.00 | Whitworth. 
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“<< ae ae 1.00 
Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 3.00 Cotton Carding. Lindsay... . . 50 
On Woolen Manufacture. 
Spinning Woolen and Worsted. Woolen aud Worsted Loom Fixing 
McLaren ... Tere. Ainley .. $1.00 
Wool Spinning. Vickerman . . . 1.75 Finishing Woolen and Mixed Fabrics 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Reiser... . . . In preparation 
Beaumont. . . 2.00 Cone Drawing. WM. M. Buckley. . . 50 
Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale 50 Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. 







Wool Carding. Brown .50 Greene 






Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 









Mercerization. A Practical Manual, with | WoolDyeing. Partl. Gardiner. . 2.00 
862 Samples. 2 vols. Just issued $7.50 Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently Pub- 
Dyers’ Materials. Heerman .... 2.50 Memed. Gardiwer. .....: 5.00 
Silk Dyeing. Hurst. ....... 2.00 | Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummell 1.75 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech . . 3.00 | Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson. . 3.00 | Beech. ... 3.50 
Color Matching. Paterson .... 300 Bleaching of Linen and Cc otton Yar urns. 
Color Printing of — Yarns. Tailfer Pie x . 6.00 
Paterson . . .. ees... 8.50 | Bleaching and Calico Printing. “Duer. 3.50 







Sizing Ingredients Monie. .... $1.00 Printing “of Textile Fabrics. 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre 7.50 Rothwell Tet. ee 











Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record may buy 
books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within a tew days 
(postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order. 


LORD & NACLE Co., 209 ree, "© ~Boston, Mass. 
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Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


/Alizarine Dye Group 
\ Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo —pure B.A.S.F., Colors, Chemicals 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE St. - - - NEW YORK. 
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LOOM WORKS 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 




















Builders of i oOo Vi & for every fabric, 


Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 





Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 








Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollingworth @ Co. 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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Correspondence. 
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MARCH, 


1904 


Monthly Comment. 


The War and the Textile Industry. 

The immediate effect of the war on the tex- 
tile industry will be the loss of the cotton 
goods trade of Manchuria. With Japan in 
command of the sea and China occupying a 
neutral position no interruption in the pro- 
duction and transportation of raw silk from 
these countries, which supply over two-thirds 
of the silk used in the United States, is likely 
Notwithstanding the severity of the 
cotton cloth is the chief 


to occur. 
Manchurian climate, 
article of clothing and 
woolen industry will not be directly affected. 

The view taken by the German cotton man- 
ufacturers is that the loss of the cotton goods 
trade with Manchuria is of trifling importance 
\merican 


consequently the 


as compared with the scarcity of 
cotton, which is threatening the 
of the European cotton industry. If 


very exis 
tence 
cotton cannot be obtained for the production 
f cloth they consider the falling-off in the 
demand for cotton cloth in Manchuria to be 
f no importance. force in 
this line of European 
mills 


There is much 


reasoning both for 
and American manufacturers. A few 
and exporters who make a specialty of sup- 
plying the Manchurian market may suffer, 
but taking the cotton trade in general the im- 
mediate effect of the Russo-Japanese conflict 
is likely to be infinitesimal. 


What will be the effect of the war on the 
future cotton trade in Manchuria? That is 
another story. One should not prophesy 
unless one knows. We have good evidence 
of what was likely to become of our Man- 
churian cotton trade war had not broken 
out. The United States is fortunate in hav- 
ing an intelligent and energetic consul at 
Niuchwang in the person of Henry B. Miller, 
whose reports on the raw silk industry and 
cotton trade of his consular district 
have been published in this magazine. Last 
October Mr. Miller started an investigation 
to determine the political and industrial con- 
ditions in Manchuria, the results being given 
in a report recently published by the United 
States government. 


goods 


He gives an interesting 

account of how the Russians were preparing 

to end their “temporary” occupation of Man- 
churia, and states that at Harbin, a place that 

did not appear on the maps four years ago, a 

vast city has grown up, and that the follow- 

ing are among the buildings built by the Rus- 
sians for administrative purposes in the “ 
porary’ government of this part of 

Chinese Empire: 

Administration buildings three stories in 
having a total floor space of 3,600 square 
sagene (176,400 square feet), to cost when 
finished $618,000 

Railway shops 1,287,500 


Hospitals 322,390 
Commercial school and girls’ 257,500 


tem- 
the 


heighr, 


schoo! 
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Technical school ud ha Bee asa 128,750 
Eight schools for teaching Russians 

Chinese and for teaching Chinese Rus- 

SR Pawnee ore 49,440 
Club and store for employees bien 190,550 
ree sine, a 83,045 
Russo-Chinese Bank 103,000 


The consul says: 

Harbin was started primarily as a military centre 
and an administration town for the government and 
direction of railway affairs. Its growth into a 
splendid commercial and manufacturing city was 
not originally provided for by the promoters and 
it has been somewhat of a surprise to them, but 
the fever of making it a great Russian commercia! 
and manufacturing city has now taken possession 
of the railway management and every system of 
promotion and protection that can be devised tu 
increase its growth along these lines is being en- 
ergetically encouraged. 

Speaking of the banking facilities and the 
trade in cotton goods he says: 

The Russo-Chinese Bank is the 
institution in the place, and it has an elegant home 
in a structure of stone that has a steam-heating 
and electric-lighting plant of its own. The build- 
ing cost 200,000 rubles ($103,000). The business of 
the bank has increased 30 per cent. during the past 
year, and its daily transactions, exclusive of rail- 
amount to 


only banking 


way and other government accounts, 
400,000 rubles ($206,000). The bank makes no loans 
on realty, but advances from one-third to one-half 
capital for current substantial business. It in in 
augurating a very efficient and active system of 
credits to Chinese merchants purchasing Russian 
goods for sale in Manchuria. In some cases as 
much as 200,000 rubles ($103,000) have been given 
in letters of credit to Chinese for purchases in 
Russia. 

These experiments are proving profitable and 
satisfactory. The largest success is reported in 
cotton goods. Many large orders are now being 


placed in this line and a substantial trade is being 


created. These goods are brought into Manchuria 
via Vladivostock free of duty. So far, sugar has 
been the only article purchased on which the 
Chinese have lost money. 


This system of advancing credit to Chinese mer- 
chants for the purchase of Russian goods prevails 
now generally throughout Manchuria, and it is by 
this method and by free of duty and 
favored rates over the railway that Russian cotton 
goods are likely to capture the great trade of Man 
churia that is now largely in the hands of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

In cotton goods, 


imports 


Russia is anxious for the 


trade and is making every effort to secure the busi- 
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ness and is becoming a serious competitor. Her 
advantages in this line are political, bank advances, 
and transportation. In a free contest, on purely 
economic lines, I think the United States can hold 
it. Russia favors the export of cotton goods into 
Persia by a heavy bounty, and just what she will 
do in order to secure this trade in Manchuria is 
At present she is providing a 
heavily subsidized steamship line to bring these 
goods to Dalny and Vladivostock, where they 
enter free of duty, and no doubt they receive prefer 
ential railroad rates from these into the interior, 
or will if necessary. 

These things, together with the financial help of 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, have not yet been suffi 
cient to do more than start the trade well, and they 
may have to resort to a bounty in addition, unless 
they can shut out foreign goods by a tariff. 
goods in Russia 1s 


not yet determined. 


The production of cotton 
growing very fast, and as they have their designs 
on securing the trade of Manchuria in this line it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they will event 
ually secure the trade they are prepared to handle 
in any country over which they have control. 


Mr. Miller thus sums up the situation: 


A study of conditions in Vladivostock, Harbin, 
and other districts is not particularly encouraginy 
to the idea of extension of American trade in Man 
churia in any line that Russia is prepared to supply 
A knowledge of the earnest intention of the Russo 
Chinese Bank to press the sale of Russian goods, 
a slight insight into the methods and determination 
of Russian railways to find a market for the products 
of Russia, and the interest displayed in developing 
resources along their lines for Russians and Chi 
nese only, taken in connection with the natura! 
wealth and resources of the country, do not favo: 
the hope that under a Russian regime our trade in 
Manchuria will be as large as it was before. 

If we take into further consideration the fact that 
the Russian Government—by subsidies and boun 
ties and through its banks and railways—is engag 
ing in industrial and commercial pursuits as a 
Government, and calculate the cheap food, cheap 
and reliable labor, and vast mineral resources that 
she will have at her command on the Pacific, the 
question of the Manchurian market becomes com 
paratively insignificant and we find ourselves face 
to face with the greater problem of the markets of 
all Asia. 

With millions of cheap and efficient Chinese la 
borers, with vast coal fields bordering on the P. 
cific, with mountains of iron and copper, vast for 
ests, and enormous areas of agricultural land—pro 
ducing now the cheapest food in the world—what 


is to prevent Russia, if her apparent plans are real 
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ized, from becoming a dominating factor in the 
commercial development of the Far East? One 
can not view the marvelous growth of a city like 
Harbin or observe the cities of Vladivostock, 
Dalny, and Port Arthur and the great Siberian 
Railway without pondering seriously the meaning 
of it all in the future of Russia on the Pacific. 

This report, from which we have made 
extracts, was written long before the outbreak 
of the war and is accompanied by photo- 
graphs of the immense government buildings 
in course of erection by the Russians at 
Harbin. The report and the pictures com- 
pel the conviction that the Russians intended 
to make Manchuria a part of their vast em- 
That meant the total loss of the Man- 
churian market as far as America is con- 
cerned. The success of that plan is now 
threatened by Japan, who pledges herself to 
the maintenance of the open door. 


pire. 


The Men’s Wear Trade. 





> . . . = , 
susiness in heavy weight goods for men’s 


wear has been disappointing to manufactur- 
ers. Buyers have placed small orders and the 
mills have nearly all found it difficult or im- 
possible to secure business to keep the ma- 
chinery in operation. The reduction of prices 
below last year’s values by the leading manu- 
facturers established the standard to which the 
rest of the trade has been forced to conform. 
This action, however, has not resulted in the 
desired sales. The dullness is not caused by 
high prices as is the case to a great extent 
with cotton goods, but simply to the general 
disposition on the part of clothiers to await 
developments. The practice of making men’s 
wear goods on order only is so general and 
firmly established that present conditions are 
immediately reflected in the mills in the form 
of idle looms that await the orders of the con- 
sumer. That is a healthy state of trade. If 
goods are not wanted they are not made. The 
raw materia! remains in its original state until 
the manufacturer knows that he can find a 
sale for it if converted into a certain style of 
The clothing trade has lost the for- 
mer power to demoralize the market and push 
prices down by simply refusing to buy. 
While the business in men’s wear so far this 
season is disappointing, the orders are giving 


goods. 
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employment to a large part of the machinery. 
The general business of the country is on a 
sound basis, and there is no prospect of any 
serious reverses to the general prosperity. 
We have only to look abroad and contrast the 
conditions there with our own to realize our 
own fortunate position. In Europe textile 
manufacturers are involved in a veritable sea 
of troubles; war, tariff agitation, cheap mar- 
kets, poorly paid labor, fierce competition 
and high priced raw material, much of which 
must be bought in the United States. Here 
we have peace, a settled tariff policy, the best 
market on earth, well paid labor, healthy com- 
petition and raw material at a fair price. We 
have no reason for despondency. Let us be 
happy despite the fact that clothiers deem it 
prudent now to restrict their purchases of 
men’s wear goods. 


+ 
— 


The Origin of the Cotton Thread Industry. 





An interesting account of the origin of the 
cotton thread industry will be found in an- 
other part of this issue. It is written by ex- 
Provost James Clark of Paisley, Scotland, 
who is a direct descendant of the founder of 
the industry and likewise an expert in that 
line, having been actively connected with 
the cotton thread trade from his boyhood. 
Mr. Clark recently presided at a politica! 
meeting at Paisley, called to support the pro- 
tectionist policy of Mr. Chamberlain, and in 
his opening address referred to the humble 
beginnings of the thread industry. At our 
request he now tells the interesting story to 
our readers. It confirms in a striking man- 
ner the wisdom of the old adage: Despise 
not the day of small things. The necessities 
of a widowed mother one hundred and fifty 
years ago forced her to leave the old farm 
and take her children to Paisley to gain a 
livelihood. Result: Paisley is today the 
center of the world’s cotton thread industry 
and branches of the Paisley thread works 
are found in America and on the Continent 
of Europe. 

The political discussion which brought 
out Mr. Clark’s story is both interesting and 
familiar to Americans. It is but a few years 
ago that we were engaged in a discussion of 
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the same issue, protection versus free trade. 
Fortunately for us the contest has been 
transferred to the other side of the Atlantic 
and our friends there are trying to answer 
the question, Who pays the tariff tax? One 
side claims the foreigner pays it, while the 
other side is equally positive that the home 
consumer pays it. The same old issues, the 
same old arguments, the same old fallacies 
that confused us twelve years ago are now 
distracting the people of Great Britain. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the 
tariff issue has been settled here and a stable 
policy established enabling us to carry on 
business free from the demoralization that 
accompanies uncertainty as to tariff rates. 
In his address at Paisley Mr. Clark referred 
to the unexampled natural advantages of the 
United States, advantages that we are apt 
to forget, but of which the inhabitants in 
less favored lands do not lose sight: 


I say she (the United States) enjoys these bless- 
ings (of free trade) now. (Hear, hear.) She is free 
to manufacture her own goods and sell them in her 
numerous States, unburdened by tariff taxation. 
She is free from the competition of foreign nations, 
and she is free to inundate our markets with her 
manufactures without cost to her, while we are fet- 
tered and circumscribed by her prohibition duties 
to our small islands, and yet it is said that America 
does not enjoy the blessings of Free Trade. Amer- 
ica has all the market of 80,000,000 people to her- 
self. She possesses all the raw material within her 
borders that her manufacturers require, hence she 
needs to import none. She grows cotton, tobacco, 
Indian corn, wheat, oats, and fruit in abundance. 
She possesses iron, gold, and silver mines, vast 
coal fields, inexhaustible timber forests, incalcula- 
ble water power in her mighty rivers, and swine, 
sheep, and cattle by the tens of millions. What 
else, I ask, could she have to make her more 
blessed than she is? (Cheers.) And still it is sug- 
gested that she does not enjoy the blessings of Free 
Trade. I, for one, don’t believe it, and I hope you 
are all of the same mind, as I think I have made it 
clear that she possesses the “blessings” of Free 
Trade up to the very hilt. (Cheers.) 

Nature has made America the garden spot 
of the world, and enabled us to enjoy the 
great advantages of free trade and at the 
same time protect ourselves from the evils 
that would accompany a free exchange of 
products with less favored lands. 
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Changes in the Cuban Tariff. 


As soon as the reciprocity treaty with Cuba 
was ratified by the Senate the Cuban govern- 
ment took measures to increase the duty on 
imports to that country. Pursuant to an act 
of the Cuban Congress, President Palma is 
sued a proclamation on February Ist, order- 
ing certain increases in the Cuban tariff rates 
to go into effect on Feb. 5, 1904. The 
changes are numerous and affect all except 
thirty or thirty-five paragraphs of the old 
tariff. The increase varies from 15 to 30 pet 
cent. 

This action on the part of the Cuban gov- 
ernment has been widely misunderstood in 
this country and denounced in some quarters 
as a breach of good faith and a practical abo- 
lition of any advantages that might accrue to 
this country from the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. Upon 
examination of the facts, however, this view 
of the case seems to be wholly unfounded. 
The Cuban finances are by no means in a 
flourishing condition and the Cuban govern- 
ment found it difficult to make both ends 
meet previous to the ratification of the reci- 
procity treaty. That treaty promised to re- 
duce the Cuban income by two or three mil- 
lion dollars and it was imperatively necessary 
to make up this deficiency from some quarter. 
The only practical means of doing this 
seemed to be by an increase of the tariff rates. 
If such a change had been confined to Ameri- 
can products, such as food stuffs, on which 
there was no competition with the United 
States by foreign countries, it would plainly 
have been a discrimination against this coun- 
try. This, however, has not been the case. 
The increase has been general and applies to 
products in which foreign countries are com- 
peting with the United States. 

As the interest of our readers is centered 
chiefly in textile goods we will take from the 
textile schedule an illustration of how the 
changes are to work. In another part of this 
issue we compare an English cotton print ex- 
ported to Cuba, with an American print. The 
English fabric has 63 warp and 58 filling 
threads per inch. It measures 6.3 square 
yards per pound. This cloth is therefore 
classed under Sect. 115b of the Cuban tariff, 
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which provides for cotton tissues having 
7 1/2 to 11 1/2 threads per 1/4 inch, a duty 
of 9 1/10 cents per pound, with a surtax of 
40 per cent. on printed cloths. The English 
print was sold at Manchester for 3 1/4 cents 
per yard, 25 inches wide. As there are 9.08 
vards 25 inches wide per pound the value in 
Manchester of these goods is 29 1/2 cents 
per pound. The duty per pound on this 
English cloth before and after the change of 
the Cuban tariff are as follows: 


Specific 


jo'per cent 


Potal, 70.8 


The reciprocity treaty provides for a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. on goods from this coun- 
try classified under Sect. 115. Under the old 
Cuban tariff this reduction would have made 
the duty on the fabric under consideration 
146 per pound or 40.6 per cent., giving the 
\merican manufacturer an advantage over 
his foreign competitor of 6.3 cents per pound 
or 21.2 per cent. of the total value. With the 
rates increased 20 per cent. as provided by 
the recent decree of President Palma, the re- 
duction of 30 per cent. provided by the reci- 
procity treaty leaves the tariff on this fabric 
.176 per pound or 39 1/2 per cent. if imported 
from the United States. 
his foreign competitor the American manu- 


facturer is favored with a reduction of .075 


As compared with 


per pound or 25 1/2 per cent. 

It is thus seen that the higher the Cuban 
rates on cotton goods the greater will be the 
advantage to the American 
irom the 30 per cent. reduction of rates pro- 
vided for by the reciprocity treaty. 

As the Cuban tariff is for revenue only, 
there being no prospect of the manufacture otf 
cotton goods being established in Cuba, the 
differential on cotton goods in favor of Amer- 
ican manufacturers will be increased in direct 
proportion to Cuban 
tariff. Instead, therefore, of the change in 
the Cuban tariff being considered a breach of 
good faith it should be looked upon as a per- 
fectly legitimate action on the part of the 
young republic. It shows commendable 
wisdom on the part of those in charge of the 


manufacturer 


any “\crease in the 
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Cuban finances and incidentally increases the 
advantages offered to American manufactur- 
ers by the reciprocity treaty. 


+ 


TEXTILE CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 





(Specially written for The Textile World Record 

Not a great deal of progress can be noted 
as the result of the past week’s work, busi- 
ness being rather difficult to do at satisfactory 
prices. Wool values remain firm for every 
quality of stock, and that is about all that can 
be said. There is no great weight of material 
being offered. The absence of stock is a 
marked feature of the home wool market, and 
nobody yet seems prepared to sell for any less 
money. Some seem to think that in one or 
two qualities the tendency of prices is to 
harden, but at present it is impossible to quote 
either merinos or crossbreds any higher than 
what they were. About 24 1/2d may be con- 
sidered as the price of a super 60’s top, this 
being made by one or two standard top- 
makers, though 24d will buy a very respec- 
table combing. The weakest part of merinos 
continues to be the large number of idle spin- 
ning frames, and here the outlook is not con- 
sidered to be of that rosy character which men 
would like to see. I know no other single fac- 
tor which is keeping merino wool steady than 
the absence of heavy stocks, though some 
contend strongly that the diminished con- 
sumption fully offsets the lessened supply. 

The fine worsted end of the trade is slack 
and this is reflected especially in spinning and 
weaving branches. Commission woolcomb- 
ers are a little better employed, due chiefly to 
the fact that direct imports are arriving and 
topmakers are getting ready for the first 
move. Early Australian purchases are by no 
means Satisfactory, and importers would re- 
gard a rise in the price of 
veritable god-send. 

Crossbreds continue to hold the field, and 
there seems at present to be a big tug of war 
over the price of both 40’s tops and yarns. 
Things seem to have almost come to a dead- 


3otany tops as a 


lock, and it remains to be seen which party is 
going to give way, either spinner or yarn 
shipper, and if the former will stand his 
ground he will win. Repeated attempts are 
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made between German yarn exporters and 
crossbred spinners to fix up contracts, but so 
far they have been in vain, the latter refusing 
to budge even a cent per pound when they 
know that they cannot replace their stocks at 
less money. In some cases as much as three 
cents per pound is the difference between a 
spinner’s quotation and what exporters offer, 
and because of that things are practically at a 
standstill. There is not much new business 
offering, most frames being kept going on old 
contracts. 


MANUFACTURERS QUIET. 


Speaking generally, Bradford manufactur- 
ers are quiet, especially those producing dress 
goods. The spring season is here, and apart 
from wholesale houses having made their 
spring deliveries, which are decidedly below 
average in point of quantity, dress goods 
manufacturers are anywhere between the 
devil and the deep sea. I don’t remember a 
time when the outlook was so black from 
Bradford’s standpoint as it is today, for what 
with French dress goods selling so exten- 
sively, the purchasing power of the people so 
reduced, and the cotton crisis, the outlook is 
far from encouraging for Bradford’s staple 
trade. If there had been anything like a nor- 
mal supply of wool, we should have had 
prices down cents per pound, and it is only 
the pronounced bareness of stocks that is 
keeping values fairly steady. Makers of wor- 
sted coatings are very slack, and serges are 
far from being a prosperous commodity. You 
can buy today worsted serges anywhere from 
60 cents upwards, 6-4, and by way of showing 
American manufacturers what the usual “clay 
coatings” are selling at today, the following 
list will be interesting: 


WORSTED COATING PRICES, 


Width. Weight. 

Inches. Ounces. Cents. 
56 22 86 to 88 
56 20 80 to &2 
56 18 72 to 74 
56 i 68 to 70 
56 14 60 to 62 
6 54 to 56 





The above prices are for blacks only, and 
for blues 4 cents more per yard should be 
reckoned. 


WOOLEN TRADE, 


Woolen manufacturers are, if anything, in 
a fair way for business, but there is nothing 
whatever to shout over. It is taking most 
manufacturers all their time to keep their mills 
going ordinary hours, and overtime is the ex 
ception even in the Colne valley.’ Spring pat- 
terns show not a great difference from last 
season, and the greatest call seems to be for 
goods low in price and more or less fancy. 
Flannel stripes seem to bid fair to be fashion- 
able again this coming season, and nearly all 
in dark greys. 


COTTON AND SHORT TIME MOVEMENT. 


A sigh of relief has been felt over the break 
in cotton prices, but as I write this there are 
few Lancashire spinners who yet believe that 
they are out of the wood. There can be a 
fresh “bull” movement on old crop before 
many weeks have passed, and Lancashire 
spinners do not yet feel disposed to relinquish 
a policy which is bound to be more or less 
effective in bringing down cotton prices. A 
few days ago the general committee of the 
JLancashire Cotton Spinners’ Federation were 
engaged in further considering the desir- 
ability of imposing a penalty on all firms in 
the federation who are working full time. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the federation, before 
the penalty clause can be put into operation a 
mass meeting of the members must be held, 
but the committee consider there is no neces- 
sity to call such a gathering, and, further, that 
as short time is a united trade movement it 
would be unfair to penalize members while 
there is no power to inflict a similar penalty 
on those outside the federation. 

A report on the extent of the short time 
movement shows that 88 per cent. of the 
members using American cotton are running 
forty hours per week. 

The number of firms outside the federation 
signifying their adoption of curtailment of 
production is also increasing, and mention 
was also made of the decision of the associa- 
tions of France to run shorter hours, 














Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


During the past month many buyers have 
visited the market, but the volume of business 
booked is not up to expectations; very few of 
the agents report business as satisfactory, 
although the lines exhibited comprise a wide 
variety of styles with prices at a lower level 
than last year. The development of heavy 
weight goods is backward and instances of 
lines sold up and samples withdrawn are few. 
The demand for mercerized worsteds has 
been prominent. The excellent style of the 
fabrics in fancy woolens is a marked feature 
of the market and relatively speaking, worst- 
eds are not in as strong a position as wool- 
ens. Fancy woolens in all grades, especially 
in medium quality, have been the best sellers. 

Worsted goods from $1.25 to $1.85 bear 
the strongest competition. Fancy overcoat- 
ings of the Bannockburn order are well 
thought of and are considered the leaders 
among heavy weights, although there is a 
marked tendency towards black. 

Cassimeres are not selling as freely as they 
were a year ago, and up to the present the 
demand for trouserings has been indifferent, 
although in a few instances orders have been 
booked in a gratifying manner. 

Duplicate orders on light weight goods are 
coming in more freely than expectations war- 
ranted, and the business with the clothiers 
has been of considerable proportion. Re- 
orders on rain cloths have been most satis- 
factory. Early in the season it was predicted 
that browns would predominate, but the de- 
velopment has not been along this line, buy- 
ers being just as insistent for grays as ever, 
while the darker shades in modest effects 
seem to be given the preference. 

Early in the month the American Woolen 
Co, opened the National and Providence mer- 
cerized worsted goods at the following 
prices: 97 1/2c., $1.05, $1.07 1/2, $1.10, 
$1.12 1/2, $1.20, $1.25, $1.27 1/2, $1.30, $1.40 
and $1.50. 

Wendell, Fay & Co. have opened the Mid- 
dlesex cheviot at $1.15 and $1.22 1/2. 

The Coronet Worsted Co. has opened its 





complete lines of fancy worsted and Mr. H. 
E. Peabody, the New York agent, states that 
orders are coming in very satisfactory, with 
several of their lines well sold up. 

Ethan Allen has opened his cheviot suit- 
ing at $1.25 and $1.37 1/2; Saxony finished 
wool goods at $1.15 to $1.37 1/2; worsted and 
wool cheviots from $1.50 to $2.25. The line 
of rain coats for next fall are shown in a large 
number of attractive mixtures and plaids and 
the demand for goods of this character is still 
considered strong. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The dress goods division may be regarded 
as moderately satisfactory. There is a con- 
siderable number of buyers now operating. 
Large purchases, however, are the exception. 
Prices on the whole are well maintained and 
the prediction is made that monotones will be 
leaders for the coming fall season. Broad- 
cloths and zibelines of the short sheared va- 
riety are the two classes of goods that have 
begun to show strength. Such goods as 
venetians and cheviots are considered staple 
and the demand for them has been liberal. 
For immediate delivery voiles, both plain and 
nub effects, are unquestionably the leaders 
and the vogue of this material has been phe- 
nomenal; silk warped fabrics such as eoli- 
ennes and silk and wool poplins are in a 
strong position. In certain sections of the 
country there is still a request for Scotch 
mixtures and mannish tweeds. The medium 
trade are adhering to this class of fabrics with 
a tenacity that indicates another season of 
spring popularity. Cloths showing unobtru- 
sive stripes have come in for a liberal per- 
centage of business, and the interest taken in 
mohairs is still unabated with an increasing 
demand for the neat hair-line checks and 
stripes and nub effects. 

It is feared by several importers that a 
shortage in creams will soon ensue. Deliv- 
eries on present purchases cannot be made 
within a month or six weeks. Creams are 
slower of production than any of the darker 
shades because of the difficulty in producing 
perfect goods free from spots and flecks. 
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Metallic printed mohair on the order of 


Fig. 1, sold by Frederick Butterfield & Co., at 
37 1/2c., is one of the most staple lines in 
dress goods that can be shown by any re 
tailer. Fig. 2 shows an irregular stripe suit 
ing for fall wear made by the Botany Worsted 
Mills. 





FIG. 2. 


The most prominent colors that will be 
worn during the coming season in sheer wool 
fabrics will be grays, tans, china blues, mauves 
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and reseda. Indications are that browns wi 
not be as popular during the spring and sun 
mer as they have been during the past fal 





Champagne has lost none of its prestige; o1 
the contrary, it is as conspicuous in all dres 
goods lines as ever, and white promises t 


be equally as good as last year. qi 


SILKS. 





The market for piece silks is slowly im 
proving, but there are few concerns able t 


report satisfactory business. A reaction from 
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the late depression is, however, gradually 
taking place, and the outlook is distinctly of 
an encouraging nature. The waist trade 
promises to prove satisfactory and silks for 
that purpose are receiving considerable at- 
tention. Small checks in black and white and 
other colors, hairline stripes with jacquard 
raised flower effects similar to Figs. 3 and 4, 
shown by Valentine & Bentley, are used ex- 
tensively for waist and suit purposes. The 
revival of printed warps and other large fancy 
designs did not prove successful, with the 
result that few such lines are shown today by 
the manufacturers. 

Peau de cygne, peau de soie and taffeta are 
the most prominent in the order named 
l}ayadere stripes are meeting with a limited 
request, but their position is by no means 
strong. The new weave called messalines is 
popular with houses catering to the exclusive 
trade. The fall popularity of crepe de chine 
promises to be duplicated in the spring. 
loulards show considerable strength; the 
range shown comprises a beautiful collection 
and all indications point to their continued 
popularity for spring and summer wear. 
Some of the designs deserve special mention, 
such as the faconne effect in the ground in- 
terspersed with mother-of-pearl designs. 

The demand for Japanese silks both in 
white as well as shantungs is up to the most 
optimistic predictions; large quantities are 
being bought by the waist manufacturers. 
Rough finished shantungs are being freely 
bought for the high class trade, rather than 
those of the smoother finish. 


WASH GOODS. 


The interest manifested in cotton dress 
goods is eminently satisfactory both to manu- 
facturer and jobber and the present season 
promises to be the best for a number of years; 
not only are the individual purchases larger 
than formerly, but they also embrace higher 
priced goods than the buyer has hitherto 
been in the habit of taking. The manufac- 
turers have anticipated this demand by pro- 
ducing tempting styles and designs. Among 
the fabrics which have made strides into pop- 
lar favor during the past month, printed 
organdies may be mentioned as being the 
most prominent and dress linens in a wide 
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variety of styles and patterns are meeting 
with splendid support. Champagne and 
pongee will prevail to a marked extent and 
the coarse canvas weave effects are spoken 
of as being very desirable. 

The Arnold Print Works are offering some 


FIG. 5. 
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very beautiful styles of Swiss broderie, two 
of which are shown at Figs. 5 and 6. The 
undulating stripe in Fig. 5 is embroidered 
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with mercerized cotton. The contrast with 
the ground work combined with the printed 
design makes a very attractive fabric. 

White Goods: Sheer goods such as Per- 
sian lawns and Swiss muslins, both plain and 
dotted, are in good request and while there 
is no scarcity at the present time, it is the 
general belief that before the season is over, 
it will be a difficult matter to secure a number 
of desirable lines. 

Mercerized vestings of the better grades are 
still selling fairly well, while the heavy and 
low grade goods are hard to move. 

Prints: While the market appears un- 
changed the outlook for the immediate future 
is not encouraging for large purchasers 
Present buying is limited to actual needs and 
fancies are quoted at 6c. and 6 1/4c. 


LININGS. 


The demand for cotton linings is only mod- 
erate, buyers placing their orders in the most 
conservative manner, quotations are well 
maintained and few concessions are to be met 
with. The demand for sleeve linings from the 
clothiers has been of considerable volume for 
immediate delivery; mercerized lines are in 
fair request, but mohairs, alpacas and serges 
are reported as being very dull. Kid finished 
cambrics remain at 4 1/2c. Silk linings are 
moving more freely than for several months 
past. 


* 


ENGLISH RAINPROOF COVERTS. 





BY S. B. H. 





There is no cloth of modern times con- 
structed that has had such an extensive sale 
in England as rainproof coverts, and those 
manufacturers who have produced them 
have enjoyed a trade of no mean order. I 
could put my hand upon a dozen manufac- 
turers beginning at Leeds and right away to 
Huddersfield whose position has been 
coveted by scores of others, and all because 
of their running their mills overtime and 
some all night. They have produced and 
been able to sell as fast as produced all their 
products in rainproofs, and for next winter 
this same class of goods is already destined 
to occupy a front rank position. Coverts 
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can be bought today at all prices, 48c., 6-4. 
being a popular price. I want to show a line 
of rainproof tweeds at 48c., the smartness of 
which at the price cannot be disputed. 


COTTON TWISTS. 
The leading part in this line of cloth is 
played by the cotton twist. The popular 





ENGLISH RAINPROOF COVERTS, 


shades are dark greys. Black and white 
twists and black warps form the leading 
parts of the cloth. They all show herring- 
bone stripe effect, and cloths are very smart 
indeed at the price. Of course, the shades 
vary, some being lighter than others, accord- 
ing to the “twine” of the twist, and the 
thickness of the white used in twisting. The 
tendency for next winter fabrics is for the 
stripe to become more pronounced, and in 
obtaining this to introduce a different weave 
or else some louder threads. Both courses 
are adopted, and one of the cloths which ac- 
companies shows this distinctive feature. 
Then again the feeling is also to introduce 
coarser materials, and to produce rainproofs 
showing a rather coarser quality, and which 
I have no doubt will sell next season. I do 
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not think that American manufacturers 
need fear about the continuance of these 
cloths for another season or two, for the 
popular taste and feeling is still very pro- 
nounced here in England. The finish of the 
fabrics has a good deal to do with the sale 
of them, and they should be given a nice, 
soft, clothy handle. The goods should also 
be cut fairly close, so as to bring out the 
herring-bone effect. 


A VARIETY OF YARNS. 


It is a very common occurrence now-a- 
days with English designers to introduce 
yarns of a totally different class and color 
to give life and piquancy to the whole cloth. 
In Leeds the other day I saw a covert, the 
stripe of which had been entirely formed by 
the introduction of half a dozen threads of 
an altogether different character, and the 
effect was marvelous. In one of the pat- 
terns under consideration there was an ar- 
rangement of two ends black cotton, two 
ends black and white twist, two ends black 
cotton, and two ends lavender and black cot- 
ton, and it gives a fairly pleasing effect to 
the eye. The lay-out on the cloth which 
helps to form a distinct stripe is as follows: 
Four ends black, four ends twist, four ends 
black, then two twist, two black for twenty- 
four to thirty ends, and when this is woven 
with a herring-bone weave, it gives a very 
pleasing effect. 

I am able below to give readers full par- 
ticulars of what is being done by one of our 
leading manufacturers of a rainproof, at 
least what he does in making a standard 
cloth. This cloth is sold by him at 72c. per 
yard, 18 ounces, 6-4, and his manufacturing 
particulars are as follows: He twists to- 
gethers 40’s black and 40’s white worsted, 
there being 3,800 ends in the warp, 66 yards 
long, 15 dents per inch, sleyed four ends in 
dent, 53 picks per inch, of three run weft. 

The production of the weft is an impor- 
tant matter. In the cotton covert already 
referred to the weft is made entirely of 
black mungo and black cotton; the blend is 
as follows: forty per cent. of black Peru 
cotton, 40 per cent. of black worsted mungo, 
and 20 per cent. of fine crossbred wool or 
noils, wool preferred. 
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This is rather better than the average 
blend, and one of our local manufacturers 
who is producing one of the most popular 
coverts on the market at 60c. per yard, 18 
ounces, spins some of his weft up to 31/2 
runs without a single pound of wool in 
the blend, his weft being made of about half 
cotton and half mungo. This may surprise 
American readers. The twist is composed 
of one thread white Botany worsted and the 
other woolen, and it is indeed a marvel of 
cheapness. 


+ 





ENGLISH TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 


\ REPLY TO YANKEE. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The letter signed “Yankee” in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Textile World Record ap- 
pears to me to convey a somewhat erroneous 
impression regarding the students’ work at 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds, England. 

He says: “With few exceptions all the fab- 
rics woven on the power looms are con- 
structed in the designing department.” From 
the next sentence a reader might infer that 
the term “designing department” mentioned 
above meant the instructors. 

It is now nearly seven years since I left 
Yorkshire College, where I went to learn de- 
signing, weaving, and cloth finishing, and the 
system may have been changed since that 
time. While a student there I was encour- 
aged to make my own designs for power 
looms that I worked on, as were all second 
and third year students. The first year class 
worked principally on the hand looms. 

Regarding “students being allowed to de- 
sign some of the ranges:” By “ranges” I 
suppose he means “blankets,” i. e., cloths 
where the same style is shown in varying 
color schemes in one width of the same piece. 

At Yorkshire College the advanced stu- 
dents were required to make their own ranges 
for the hand looms, which gave them practice 
in making and drawing in warps as well as 
arranging the colors to suit themselves. 

The power loom warps were obtained from 
the mills as the school did not have a dressing 
frame. Students were allowed to tie ends of 
various colors in the power loom warps, if 
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they desired to do so, as well as to try their 
own chains. 

Each student in the class was supposed to 
get a sample swatch for his pattern book, of 
all cloths woven on the power and large hand 
looms, with design and construction particu- 
lars, so that if a student made a design of his 
own for a warp in a power loom he would 
have to weave a swatch long enough to fur- 
nish a small sample to each student in the 
class. 

All the ranges of samples woven by the 
students on the hand looms became their own 
private property; they did not have to weave 
a sample for the school, as in Massachusetts 
schools, except in a few instances. 

A custom of the college when I was there 
was for each advanced student to make a 
piece of cloth and have it made into a gar- 
ment so that he could wear it and keep it as a 
souvenir. The cost of the yarn used was paid 
for by him. Some of the students made de- 
signs to be woven with warps that were then 
in the power looms, but others had warps 
made specially. 

The souvenir suit or vest business was a 
good one for the student, as it was necessary 
that he should see it, and work it, from begin- 
ning to end, taking it through all the proc- 
esses of designing, weaving and finishing. A 
mistake on his part meant a lesson that he 
would not readily forget. 

I saw one student take a fancy vesting 
cloth through the necessary processes and 
spoil it in the finishing room by setting the 
shear blade too close, thereby cutting some of 
the silk spots enough to ruin the piece. 

Joun Butt. 


~~ 


AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY OF 
WEAVES. 





Every weaver and textile designer, com- 
pelled as he is to make slowly and laboriously 
a record of the weaves obtained from his own 
experience or to rely upon the imperfect com- 
pilations that have been published, has felt 
the need of a comprehensive collection to 
which he could refer and use as a guide. This 


want has at last been supplied by Franz 
Donat, Professor of Weaving at Reichen- 
berg, Austria, and his work has recently been 
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published with the reading matter in Eng- 
lish, French and German. The book contains 
9,015 designs on 300 colored lithograph plates 
(10 in. by I5 in.), systematically arranged to 
illustrate the foundation and _ derivative 
weaves. It has not been the author’s object 
to include every possible combination in this 
book, as that is a manifest impossibility. He 
has aimed rather to make the collection so 
complete that the designer may find in it 
weaves illustrating the methods by which 
every weave is constructed. 

The author has been engaged for ten years 
in the preparation of this elaborate work and 
states its objects as follows: 

1. To introduce new ideas into the design- 
ing of textile fabrics, and to render it pos- 
sible that with one and the same loom mech- 
anism a wide range of different patterns can 
be woven. 

2. To illustrate in some measure the infi- 
nite variety of styles that exists in the design- 
ing of textile fabrics. 

3. To give the systematic development of 
designs as wide a range as possible. 

4. To supply a reference book for the 
designer. 

Owing to the high cost of such a work the 
text is printed in English, French and Ger- 
man in order to make it suitable for the wants 
of practically the whole textile world. This 
plan makes it possible to sell the book, well 
bound, at the comparatively low cost of $18. 
For that sum our readers can get this work 
which gives the results of ten years of pains- 
taking labor by one of the leading designers 
of Europe. Every textile designer who 
keeps abreast of the times will realize the 
value of this treatise, which can appropriately 
be styled An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Weaves. The Lord & Nagle Co. are the 
American agents. The book can be seen at 
our Boston office. 


+ 
> 








The printing of caiicoes has probably ex 
isted in India for ages for Herodotus, more 
than four hundred years before the beginning 
of the Christian era, wrote of the inhabitants 
of the Caucasus that they “adorned their gar- 
ments with figures of animals by means of the 
infusion of the leaves of a tree, and the colors 
thus obtained are very durable.” 

















The Mills of Chestnut Hill. 


rHE STORY OF A CONNECTICUT VILLAGE. 


BY JAMES N 
“Distance lends enchantment.” Why 
is it that “Home, Sweet Home,” “The Old 


Oaken Bucket,” and “Auld Lang Syne” are 
immortal in the hearts of all generations? Is 
it not because their sentiment always finds 
a vibrant chord in every heart, that carries 
memory back through all the years to child- 
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hood’s home and scenes, and awakens all 
that is sweet, beautiful and holy in human 
nature? 

It was a sentiment of Emerson’s, I think, 
that nothing in all the future of each indi- 
vidual life will be more beautiful than the 
sweet memory of the home life, the loves 
and friendships, the sunny skies, the green 
fields and leafy woods, as we see them and 
enjoy them today. 

It is a beautiful ordering of Divine Provi- 
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dence that the bitter shall be gradually 
eliminated from memory, and so, as the 
years roll on, only the good, the true and 
the beautiful remain, and a radiant mist 
settles down upon the past magnifying and 
glorifying all that we hold in remembrance. 

The wealth of history ever remains un- 
written. Very much of that which, if 
known, would glorify the pages of New 
England history, was written alone in the 
humble lives of the actors, and, with them, 
has passed into oblivion until it shall be re- 
vealed in the immortal spheres. 

Yet, here and there, much as the anti- 
quarian picks up from the long tilled field 
the Indian arrow and spear heads that tell 
of a former age, do we pick up little nuggets 
of tradition and fact that reveal to us the 
history of a former generation, and tell us 
somewhat of the heroic struggles and in- 
domitable energy of the pioneer fathers. 

I shall try to tell something concerning 
a little New England hamlet and the people 
who have dwelt there, their home life, their 
enterprise, their industries and prosperity. 

If you were down in the city of Provi- 
dence and were to start westward through 
Westminster Street, and up Hartford Av- 
enue out on to the old Hartford turnpike, 
and take a walk or drive of twenty miles 
you would soon find yourself jogging along, 
up hill and down valley, cach hill rising a 
little higher than the previous one, until, at 
twenty miles from the city, you would stand 
upon the tip top of old Jerimoth hill, named 
for old Jerimoth Brown, one of the earlier 
buried upon 
nearly its highest eminence. This hill is 799 
feet above tide water and is twin sister to 
Durfee hill, a few miles to the northeast, 
which is only six feet taller, and is the high- 
est land in the state of Rhode Island. 

Up to this point, as you have ascended 
from the city, your vision has been limited 
by the ever rising hills before you, but here 


proprietors, who now lies 
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you stand upon the summit, and before you 
spreads a panorama, beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and only occasionally rivaled in 
any land or clime. Half a mile away, and 
many feet below you, is the Connecticut 
state line, and for miles and miles beyond 
spread out the rugged hills and fertile vales 
of Windham County, the northeastern 
county of Connecticut, famed for its agri- 
cultural products and for its cotton and 
woolen industries. But the eye rests not 
here, for beyond rise the hills of Tolland, 
white capped in the glare of the winter’s 
sun, or of varied shades of green in the sum- 
mer time, hiding from view the city of 
Rockville, this side of Hartford. Northwest- 
erly the southern tier of Massachusetts 
towns spread in view, the line of vision ex- 
tending into Hampden County. To the 
north it spreads through Worcester County, 
taking in its central towns, while above the 
horizon arise the peaks of Wachusett and 
Monadnock. 

Here is inspiration. Here is New Eng- 
land in miniature. From her rugged hills 
have gone forth many generations of worthy 
sons and daughters, who have given forra 
and shape to the destinies of the nation, and 
have been strong factors in the world’s 
progress and advancement. No wonder 
that the great Jewish lawgiver sought Je- 
hovah upon the mount, or that the Psalmist 
said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” 

As we stand here on old Jerimoth we no- 
tice, westward from us, and about a mile 
within the borders of Connecticut, and in 
the town of Killingly, a hill, of beautiful lo- 
cation, but of less magnitude, its base 
threaded by a silver line of reservoirs. The 
primeval growth upon this hill was one of 
stately chestnuts, extending for miles to the 
northward, and so the hill early received the 
name of Chestnut Hill, and, although the 
village of more recent times is known as East 
Killingly, its early name has never been for- 
gotten and is inseparable from its history. 

A century or a little less ago, the proph- 
ecy of its industries had not been made. Its 
people were characters as strong and rugged 
as the hillsides upon which grazed their 
flocks and ‘herds. Families of eight, ten, 
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twelve and even more were the rule rather 
than the exception. The boys helped on the 
farm in summer and went to school in winter 
until they were twenty-one, and the girls 
went to school and assisted their mothers 
about the various household duties. 

As scholars they burned Lindley Murray 
in effigy and canonized Nathan Daboll, and 
usually graduated from the country school 
better prepared for the rough and tumble 
of every day business than the average pro- 
fessor of athletics of the present day. Oc- 
casionally a bright boy aspired to become 1 
schoolmaster, while another’s ambition 
would lead him to enter a law office in town. 
Once in a while one would migrate to Provi- 
dence and enter mercantile life, and another 
would establish a countrystore at some cross 
roads, where he would exchange ordinary 
family commodities, including a fair per 
centage of New England rum for farm 
products which, in turn, were marketed in 
town. The foundation of many an ample 
fortune has been formed in this manner. 

Land was plenty, and to become a well- 
to-do, forehanded farmer was the ordinary 
boundary of masculine ambition, while to be 
able to card and spin and weave the family 
clothing, and to make butter and cheese anil 
to bake and boil and sew, and finally “marry 
well,” as they termed it, to get a husband 
who was a “good provider,” was about the 
height of girlish aspiration. 

It was rather a dull, monotonous life. No 
click of telegraph, no interchange of hellos 
with the central; no nearby electrics, no 
morning or evening paper. Occasionally a 
religious paper, a few books, including “Pil- 
grims’ Progress,” “Baxter’s Saints Rest,” or 
“Call to the Unconverted,” Doddridge’s 
“Rise and Progress,” and “Watts’ Hymns.” 
Once a year appeared the Old Farmers’ Al 
manac, with its wonderful anatomical plate 
in which the victim endures through all time 
the combined onslaught of the whole zodi 
acal menagerie. 

The changes of the moon were carefully 
studied with reference to the best time to 
plant and sow and kill hogs. The long- 
distance weather predictions, eclipses, 
conundrums and problems all came in for 
prolonged consideration and _ discussion. 
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There were husking bees, apple parings, 
quiltings, sleigh rides, and an occasional trip 
to town. 

Once in a while a peripatetic ministerial 
tramp would come in and hold meetings 
from house to house. ‘The people all very 
religiously went up to the top of the hill 
each Sabbath to the old church and sat, 
without fire, in high-backed pews, and suf- 
fered and’ endured through two or three 
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be retailed with other things across the bar 
and to finally become the social stock in 
trade of the neighborhood. Thus, in a vari- 
ety of ways, the half-starved social nature 
survived. 

Meanwhile the yeast of progress was 
bubbling and getting in its work, and many 
an alert business man in New England had 
been bitten by the industrial microbe. Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin had revolutionized the 
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mortal hours of Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, 
ete., while the young people goo-gooed and 


after the 
occasional 


simpered and giggled much 
twentieth century style. An 
church quarrel enlivened the community, 
furnishing a rich repast for worldly minded 
gossips and affording the elect an opportun- 
ity to attest their Puritan orthodoxy. 

The old stage coach made tri-weekly trips 
from Providence to Hartford, along the old 
turnpike, stopping at the country taverns, 
which were sprinkled along at intervals of 
a few miles, and leaving little bits of city 
gossip and news from the outside world to 


LOOKING 


UP FROM THE VALLEY. 


cotton fields of the South and was opening 
unprecedented possibilities to New England 
manufacturers, and to Chestnut Hill had 
penetrated the news of the birth of indus- 
tries along the banks of the Blackstone and 
elsewhere. 

A mile or more northeasterly from where 
the village now stands was a beautiful land- 
locked lake, called by the aborigines Chau- 
baumaug. This lake had a rather slight 
water shed, being supplied mostly by 
springs in the bottom of that part of the 
lake just over the Rhode Island border. 
This lake is the source of the village stream 
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known as the Whetstone Brook, so-called 
because quarries of scythe stones had been 
found along its borders. A quarter of a 
mile or so below this lake the stream re- 
ceived a reinforcement of a brook, emanat- 
ing from Bateman Pond, a dirty little mud 
hole about a mile northwesterly from Chau- 
baumaug. This little pond was a pigmy 
compared with the lake, but, unlike that, 
had an extensive water shed and, at times in 
the year, furnished a large supply of water. 

Below the confluence of these streams the 
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Rounding a promontory at the southeast- 
ern limit of where the village now stands, 
the stream, like a good little boy suddenly, 
released from the leash of his mother’s apron 
strings, starts on to a new career and, 
swiftly dashing down the rapids, makes 
within a mile or thereabouts a descent of 
nearly 200 feet. 

The story of the early utilization of this 
stream for industrial purposes is lost in a 
mingling of history and tradition. Saw 
mills and grain mills were the first thought 
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water shed is extensive, and the result is a 
stream of no mean proportions and, prop- 
erly utilized, capable of furnishing hundreds 
of horse-power. For the first mile its course 
was across a “flat” of almost dead level, and 
here it flowed quietly and sluggishly, first 
through a large cedar swamp of primeva! 
growth, and afterward across a large, natu- 
ral bog-meadow, upon the annual harvest of 
which the thrifty farmer wintered his herd 
of calves and yearlings, which, in a bleak 
and ill-sheltered stock yard, munched the 
stuff and froze and thawed and starved until, 
with staring coats and greedy eyes, they 
welcomed the springtime sun as the deliv- 
erer from that style of winter care which 
was the refinement of cruelty to animals. 


LOOKING DOWN FROM CHESTNUT 


> 


HILL. 


of the early settlers, as supplying their most 
Early in the century 
Thomas Burgess built a rude dam at the 
outlet of the lake and erected a saw mill. 
Richard Bartlett built a saw and grain mill 
gorge near the head of the 
Later on, and mingling with othe: 


immediate wants. 


at a narrow 
rapids. 
industries, came the axe and hoe shop of 
‘Squire Tom Durfee, where the Peep Toad 
mill now stands. Here the ‘squire made 
axes and hoes for the natives and quite a 
surplus which he sold in Providence. These 
hoes were heavy, rude and clumsy, sold 
without handles, having an “eye” for the in 
sertion of a home-made handle, and would 
be considered a serious infliction at the pres- 


ent day. 
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A blacksmith shop, the bellows of which 
was run by water power, and a mill for the 
manufacture of shoe pegs have been among 
the industrial ventures, but the chief de- 
velopment of the water power of the Whet- 
stone has been in connection with the cot- 
ton industry and dates from 1813. 

It has been generally supposed that Judge 
Ebenezer Young built what has from time 
immemorial been the Young’s 
mill, in 1815, but further research compels 
the conclusion that a small mill was built on 
this site in 1813 by Joseph Hawes of Provi- 
dence, and run by him in conjunction with 
George Law and Andrew Angel of Kil- 
lingly, until sold to Young in 1815 or 1816. 


known as 


SS a 


THE OLD JUDGE YOUNG MILI 


The mill was built of stone from a nearby 
quarry, and was of small proportions, and 
stands near the most rapid descent of the 
rapids where, within about 500 feet of lineal 
descent, there is 72 feet fall, capable of de 
Mr. 
indeed 


/ 
veloping many hundred horse power. 
Young did not utilize all this fall, 
nearly or quite three-fourths of its possibili- 
ties have never been developed, and remain 
unused to the present time. 

The location of this mill is romantic and 
Here the 
stream comes tumbling and fretting, froth- 
ing and foaming over a solid rock bottom, 
and the rock 


by nature almost inaccessible. 


closely confined between 
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bound sides of the 
across this chasm to the south is 
beautiful freak of nature known to 


generations as the “Island.” 


narrow chasm. Just 
the 
many 
Originally the 
stream divided and flowed around each side 
of its base. It is a rock and fern covered 
mound, surmounted by a rare collection of 
New England trees. Tall beeches spread 
mmetrical arms heaven- 
ward; lofty elms bend their graceful heads 
in devotional attitude; magnificent chestnuts 
revel in primeval glory; gnarled oaks toss 
and sway their muscular arms; maples run 
their annual round of kaleidoscopic variega- 


their smooth and s. 


tion, and birches in endless variety, clad in 
silvery garments, add a wealth of beauty, 
while hemlock and fir adorn the 
with a perennial and fadeless crown. 


summit 

Beau- 
tiful flowers and rare ferns cover the sur- 
face with a carpeting unrivaled in any 
Whether in the alabaster 
fern fringed whiteness of winter, or in the 
varied 


oriental palace. 


shades of summer greenness, or 


adorned by the multi-variegated hues of 
the 
At its base the 
waters of the rapids, after their wild rough 
and tumble, spread out in placid tranquillity, 
mirroring all of nature’s glories and adorn- 
ing them with golden sunlight, cerulean 
flecked the whole 
furnishing a scene of beauty rarely rivaled 


autumn, it furnishes a scene of which 
artist’s eye never wearies. 


skies and white clouds, 
and never excelled by pencil or brush. 

The prosaic little mill was small, but it 
Its body enlarged. An outside 
built. Various wings 
Finally the main building was 


grew. 


weave room was 


were added. 


fifty by seventy-five feet with five floors. 


Two wings adjoined, one fifty by sixty feet 


with four floors, and the other forty-five by 
three The final 
capacity of the mill was six thousand spin- 
dles Through 
varied fortune the business was in the main 


sixty and stories high. 


and one hundred looms. 


a fairly prosperous one. 
Judge Young built his here 
among his neighbors, which remains to this 


residence 


day, a fit and enduring monument to the 
In ad- 
dition to his industrial venture he practised 


owner's characteristic thoroughness. 


law in town, having opened a law office in 
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West Killingly (now Danielson) Nov. 11, 
1809. He became an ardent Whig politi- 
cian, was exceedingly popular, received 
judicial honors, represented his town in the 
General Assembly in the House in 1817, in 
the Senate in 1823, and again in the House 
in 1827 and 1828, in each of which two latter 
years he was elected Speaker. He repre- 
sented his district in Congress from 1829 to 
1835. He died Aug. 18, 1851, aged 67 years. 

After the death of the judge, his son, 
Ebenezer Young, Jr., took the mill and 
operated it until his death in 1871. He was 
remarkably successful and acquired an 
ample fortune. 





JOHN WHITE, 


Inseparable from any history of this mill 
is an allusion to “Super” John White, its 
veteran superintendent. His term of service 
was longer than that of any other super- 
intendent in our mills, with the exception of 
those of Welcome Bartlett and Albert W. 
Greenslit. 

Mr. White was born in Burrillville, R. I., 
Jan. 6, 1805. After his boyhood and a few 
years on the farm, he learned the carpenters’ 
trade, but after afew years went to Woon- 
socket and worked in the mills there. He 
worked for a number of years and arose to 


the position of overseer. He came here in 
1847 and remained in charge of the Young’s 
mill for twenty-five years. He was a man 
of rough exterior, but of kindly heart; a man 
intense and practical, rough hewn from the 
mass of New England humanity. He had 
no lazy bones, but was the soul of energy, 
and commanded all others to toe the mark 
of his practical ideals. His vocabulary often 
abounded with volleys of explosive adjec- 
tives, and diplomacy was not in his role. 
Yet, as he entertained a high regard for jus- 
tice and fair dealing, and hated and despised 
shams, he stood high in the regard of his 
employees. He was an inveterate joker and 
story teller, and the reverberation of his 
laugh was something to be remembered. 
Unlike his chief he was a Democrat, and 
continued to vote and hurrah for Jackson 
until the end of his days. 


(To be continued.) 


7. 





THE DEDICATION OF THE BRADFORD 
DURFEE TEXTILE SCHOOL, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


An important event in the history of tech 
nical education in Massachusetts occurred 
in Fall River on March 4, when the Brad- 
ford Durfee Textile School was dedicated, 
preparatory to the opening of the school for 
instruction on the following Monday, 
March 7, 1904. This is the third textile 
school to be established under the Act of 
1895. 

The school is organized and is to be con 
ducted primarily for imparting instruction 
in the manufacture of cotton goods. It is 
situated in a city where there are nearly 
3,500,000 cotton spindles in operation, and 
in a state having 8,500,000 spindles in the 
same branch of textile manufacturing. It, 
therefore, is surrounded by a large popula- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
and in need of technical instruction in this 
branch of the textile industry. 

The buiiding has been pianned and 
equipped to accomplish the object so highly 
favored by the location. The plant cost 
about $180,000, of which a large part was 
contributed by private individuals. The 
fine equipment consists largely of machines 
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and appliances presented by builders of 
the same. 

The officers of the school are as follows: 
President, Leontine Lincoln; vice-president, 
William Evans; clerk, William Hopewell; 
treasurer, Arthur S. Phillips. The faculty 
consists of Joseph W. Bailey, principal; 
William H. Hartley, instructor of design- 
ing; Frederick H. Webster, A. M., chem- 
istry and dyeing; James T. Broadbent, card- 
ing and spinning; John Kniveton, weaving; 
Herbert M. C. Skinner, B. S., drawing. 





r 


THE BRADFORD DURFEE TEXTILE SCHOOL, FALI 


A large number attended the dedication 


exercises, including Governor Bates and 
other state officers and members of the leg- 
islature. After lunch had been served the 
visitors made a tour of inspection of the 
school, after which the dedication exercises 
began with an invocation by Rev. William 
W. Adams, D. D. President Lincoln, who 
presided, made the opening remarks, in 
which he outlined the plan on which the 
school had been founded and pointed out 
the great work it was designed to accom- 
plish. 
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He then introduced Governor Bates, who 
delivered a brief address in which he stated 
clearly and emphatically the general trend 
of education at present toward practical 
objects. While not losing sight of the abso- 
lute value of classical studies, he expressed 
his belief in the greater comparative import- 
ance of training in industry and commerce 
and to fit the individual to meet the require- 
ments and emergencies of daily life. He 
gave many practical illustrations, conclud- 
ing as follows: 


RIVER, MASS. 


“This building stands as a monument to the 
progressive character of the commonwealth, to the 
enterprise of the city and to the generosity of pub- 
lic spirited men. It illustrates a most hopeful tend- 
ency of our times, a disposition to help men in 
such a way as to enable them to help themselves. 

“Boston, Springfield and Cambridge have estab- 
lished mechanic art high schools. In Boston you 
will find 38 manual training schools. There are 
also in Boston 28 cookery schools as a part of the 
public school system. These and the sewing 
classes indicate something of the value that the city 
is placing at the present time upon doing the 
simple, but necessary things of life well. At the 
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North End there are 10 classes of adult Hebrews 
every night attending the educational centre pro- 
vided by the city of Boston and acquiring their first 
knowledge of the English language. I extend the 
greeting and the congratulations of the common- 
wealth to the city of Fall River upon this occasion 
so full of meaning, to the Board of Trustees, who 
have so nobly planned and so much achieved in the 
beginning of this enterprise, and I join with you 
all in dedicating this building to the progress of 
the textile industry, to the advancement of the peo- 
ple, and to the improvement of the conditions of 
man.”’ 

Mayor Grimes, of Fall River, who fol- 
lowed, said in part: 

“Fall River was a little town Io1 years ago. It 
became a city 51 years later. This is the 50th an- 
niversary. From a place of 1,000 in 1803 it in- 
creased to 13,000 in 1854, and to nearly 120,000 the 
present year. The first factory was a three-story 
60 by 40 building of 1,500 spindles. Now we have 
over 3,000,000 spindles running and this is the fore- 
most textile manufacturing city in all the western 
hemisphere. The wealth of the city has all been 
earned here. The city contains the largest cotton 
plant in the world, the Iron Works Company. 
There is an annual broadening of sympathy be- 
tween labor and capital. No leisure class is here; 
everybody office owners to floor 
sweepers.” 

The next speaker was Carroll D. Wright, 
who delivered a carefully prepared address 
which was listened to with close attention. 
It was replete with practical information. 
No abstract that we can give would do it 
justice. Its appreciation by the audience 
was evidenced by the loud cries of “Go on,” 
when the speaker intimated that he might 
be taking up too much time. 

The exercises closed with an address by 
Congressman William S. Greene, who was 
the first to urge the petition for a textile 
school. He traced briefly the growth of Fall 
River and the rapid development of the cot- 
ton industry in that city. He spoke of the 
cosmopolitan character of Fall River’s pop- 
ulation and emphasized the great work that 
was being accomplished by education in 
moulding the different races into one homo- 
genous American mass. 

Fall River is to be congratulated upon 
the auspicious opening of her textile school. 
Every one present at the dedicatory exer- 
cises must have been impressed with its 


works, from 
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great possibilities for benefiting the indi 
vidual and promoting the further develop 
ment of textile manufacturing. 


os 


THE CUBAN MARKET FOR COTTON 
GOODS. 





The following letter from a Havana firm, 
engaged in the import trade, may give our 
manufacturers some hints regarding that 
market : 

Habana, Cuba, Jan. 24, '03 
The Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—We enclose you samples 
may be of interest. 

In reference to the cotton cloth for making 
cheap suits, beg to say that there is considerabl 
demand for same here, and we would be pleased 
to have samples of any patterns American manu 
facturers may care to submit, with prices of sam¢ 

We trust that with the reductions in the Cuba: 
tariffs in favor of American spinners, that the 
may be able to compete for the business in cheap 
prints. We hand you the price paid in England 
for goods as per enclosed samples, but since the 
advances in cotton, we do not think that our job 
bers can buy at these prices today. 

We do not believe that it will be necessary for 
American goods to be “loaded” like the English, 
but the question of narrow widths is important, and 
it would be well for American weavers to conside: 
the matter of weaving goods of double the desired 
width and “splitting” which the English mills have 
found economical. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank G. Robins & Co. 

The samples referred to were different 
styles of an English print. We _ have 
analyzed the fabrics with the following re- 
sult: 


whic] 


ENGLISH PRINT. 

31/4 cents per yard, 25 inches wide, at 
Manchester. 

9.08 yards per pound. 

Warp, 63 threads per inch 1/42s cotton. 

Filling, 58 threads per inch 1/41Is cotton. 

The fabric contained 21 6/10 of filler, the 
warp and filling having practically the same 
proportion. There are, consequently, 11.58 
yards of cloth per pound of clear cotton. 
The counts indicate the sizes without the 
filler. 

We have tried to find an American print 
corresponding to the English cloth in tex- 
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ture, but were unable to do so. The lowest 
priced print we could find is known as the 
Tuscan batiste, and upon analyzing it we 
obtained the following result: 


rFUSCAN BATISTE. 


41/4 cents less 2 per cent., per yard 27 
inches wide. 

10 yards per pound. 

Warp, 55 threads per inch 1/34s cotton. 

Filling, 41 threads per inch 1/41s cotton. 

The goods contained 147/10 per cent. 
filler equally distributed between warp and 
filling. Exclusive of the filler there are 
11.96 yards per pound of clear cotton cloth. 

Comparing the two fabrics in respect to 


The Origin 


Paisley, Scotland, Jan. 22, 1904. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Would you allow me to tell the origin of 
the spool cotton thread trade and the great 
dimensions to which it has now attained? 
Its birthplace is the town of Paisley, Scot- 
land, picturesquely situated in the Clyde 
valley and still the centre of the cotton 
thread industry. 

In the year 1753 a small farmer named 
William Clark (my great grandfather) died, 
leaving behind him a widow and a family 
of six young children. The widow being 
left penniless, was obliged to relinquish the 
farm and remove to Paisley to obtain a live- 
lihood. The family being industrious and 
careful got on comfortably. Two of the 
sons, Patrick and James (the former my 
granduncle and the latter my grandfather) 
became weavers and later on manufacturers 
and merchants of material necessary for the 
equipment of hand looms, or in other words, 
weavers’ furnishers. 

Paisley at that distant period was a pros- 
perous hand loom weaving community. The 
community required much silk for the man- 
ufacture of twine to make heddles for the 
looms, this supply of silk coming from Ham- 
burg, Germany. In 1803 France was at war 
with Great Britain; Napoleon Bonaparte 
conquered north Germany and his troops 
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the selling values per pound of clear cloth, 
we have: 

English print, 11.58 yards 3 1/4c., $0.376 
per lb. cotton cloth. 

American print, 11.96 yards 41/4c. less 2 
per cent., $0.498 per Ib. cotton cloth. 

As Messrs. Robins & Co. state, the price 
on the English print was quoted before the 
recent advance. The price of the American 
was given after that rise, and consequently 
the actual difference in the selling prices of 
the two fabrics would be reduced based on 
the same price for the raw material. 

We shall endeavor to submit samples of 
other fabrics selling in the Cuban market, 
and make comparisons between them and 
American goods. 


of Spool Cotton Thread. 





JAMES CLARK, 3d. 
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occupied Hamburg. In order to cripple 
British industries Napoleon caused the 
stock of silk held in Hamburg to be burned. 
In these circumstances what were the poor 
Paisley weavers to do? They were in a 

















JAMES CLARK, ISt. 


state of consternation. 


My grandfather, 
James Clark, who was born in 1747 and 
died in 1829 and whose portrait I submit, 











THE COTTAGE ON COTTON STREET, 


manufactured heddle twine and heddles in a 
straw-thatched cottage in Cotton Street, 
Paisley, as did also his brother Patrick in a 
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similar dwelling situated in Moss Street of 
the same town. 

The supply of the raw material having 
been destroyed, the two brothers were at 
their wits end to find out what to do to 
remedy the calamity, when the happy 
thought occurred to Patrick Clark to substi- 
tute cotton warp yarn for silk and twist it 
into thread in the manner that six cord 
thread is made at the present day. Fortu- 
nately his experiment succeeded and hed- 
dles continued to be made and supplied to 
the weavers without interruption, and the 
weaving industry continued to prosper. 

My father, James Clark, who was born in 
1783 and died in 1865, was my grandfather's 


JAMES CLARK. 2d. 


assistant. Among other things that he sold 
was linen thread to women for domestic 
sewing purposes, cotton sewing thread not 
being then known to them, and as the linen 
thread appeared to my father to be rough 
and lumpy, as he termed it, he strongly 
recommended the smooth cotton thread as 
a substitute; the result was that once tried 
it continued to be used by the fair patrons 
and the demand increased rapidly. 
Originally the sewing thread was sold in 
hanks or skeins; these the women had to 
wind into little balls as they do a cut of 
woolen yarn or thread at the present day. 
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Wishing to convenience the ladies, my 


father on making a sale of thread would sit 
down at a pirn wheel and wind the cut of 
thread upon a spool, for which labor and 
spool he charged one-half penny or one 
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a beautiful hall erected in memory of my 
cousin, the late George A. Clark, by his 
brothers James, John, Stewart and William 
Clark. George A. Clark died in Newark, N. 
The town hall faces the river 








DUNN SQUARE 


when the 
These 


cent; this cent refunded 
empty bobbin was returned to him. 
bobbins or spools cost 6/ per gross or I2 
dozen,of which he ordered half a gross at one 
time, and carried them in his coat pocket 


was 


—_——_ 





AND CLARK HALL, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 


and in our illustration the spot where the first 
thread spools were made is marked with a 
cross. 

Such is the simple story of the birth of 
the spool cotton thread trade. These remin- 


4 


CLARK’S THREAD MILL, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND, 


from the turner’s shop to his place of busi- 
ness. The turner, named Robert Paul, is 
long since dead. The bobbins were made in 
a shop situated at Smith Hills. 

The site of this shop is now occupied by 


iscences stretch back over three generations. 
As time proceeded many thread manufac- 
turing companies sprung up over the United 
Kingdom. In Paisley alone seven thread 
companies for many years carried on busi- 
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ness. Of these only one great combination 
now remains under the firm of J. & B. 
Coats, Ltd., embracing the leviathan work 
of the former firms of Coats, Clark, Brooks 
gros. and Chadwick. The accompanying 
view of Clark’s mill was taken from a neigh- 
boring hill top, but does not show more than 
two-thirds of the works. The view of Coats’ 
mills does not show over one-fifth of the plant 
which is too large to be included in one pho- 
tograph. The buildings, all situated in 
Paisley, occupy over 100 acres of ground, 
possess an aggregate engine force of 
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WHY TEXTILE GOODS SHOULD BE 
ADVERTISED. 


This is the first of a series of papers upon textile 
advertising by Thomas Balmer, advertising man 
ager of the three publications of the Butterick 
Publishing Company—The Delineator, The De 
signer and the New Idea. 

Necessity and possibilities of textile advertising 
Naming and trade-marking textile goods. 
Planning the advertising campaign. 

General publicity and work upon dealers. ; 
Actual experience of manufacturers whose ad 
vertising has been successful. 

Brief comment upon six different lines which 
will then be discussed, one at a time, in the six 


mt w nd 


OV 














COAT’S THREAD MILL, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 


30,000 H. P., requiring a daily consump- 
tion of 400 tons of coal to drive half a 
million of spindles, and giving employment 
directly to over 10,000 men and women. 
Besides these gigantic works, the company 
possess mills nearly as large at Newark and 
Pawtucket, U. S. A., as well as works of 
large proportions in Russia, Germany and 
Spain. But we must remember that there 
are other thread companies of large extent 
that go to the marvelous result 
reached at the present day from the trifling 
circumstance of my granduncle having sub- 
stituted cotton warp yarn for silk in the 
manufacture of heddle twine, and my father 
in recommending, selling and spooling the 
heddle twine as a substitute for linen for 
sewing purposes. 


swell 


James CLARK. 


following papers based upon actual statistics 
collected at an expense of thousands of dol 
lars and an equal value for the time demanded 
for their collection. 


The other day I was discussing advertising 
with one of the largest manufacturers of 


woolen goods. He was trying to prove to me 
that he could not trade-mark his goods to sel! 
them by advertising. 

“Marshall, Field & Company, of Chicago, 
are my largest customers. If I should trade 
mark my goods they would never hand 
them again.” 

“Do you mean to say that Marshall, Field 
& Company sell no trade-marked goods?” 

“Only what they are compelled to.” 

“Then,” was my answer, “why don’t you 
compel them?” 
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By “compelling” was meant a demand on 
the part of the public through the drummer 
and the wholesaler so insistent that the 
wholesaler had to sell the trade-marked goods 
or lose the dealer’s trade. This demand was 
due to advertising and to advertising alone. 

My contention was proved. If the jobber 
can be “compelled” once by advertising, he 
If he can be com 


can be compelled again. 
pelled to carry trade-marked suits, skirts or 


knit goods, he can be compelled to carry fab- 
rics and yarns. Anything made in mills and 
worn by women can be trade-marked, adver- 
tised and sold through the retail stores. The 
inertia of the jobber has nothing to do with 
it. He can do nothing to stop the work and 
but little to help it. 

One large manufacturer of women’s under- 
wear has but one customer. The customer 
is a commission house which takes the entire 
product of the mill. It dictates style, price 
and quality. It keeps the mill busy a year 
on one order. 

To the commission house come the buyers 
from the wholesalers, for this underwear is 
staple as cotton cloth. Among these custom- 
ers is one who takes this very underwear, 
trade-marks it, advertises it and does a big 
business on it, the,only asset of which is the 
trade-marked name. 

The manufacturer who makes the under- 
wear is unknown to the women who buy it. 
They like the underwear; they buy it on the 
advertising. The jobber, the second in the 
chain from the manufacturer, gets the advan- 
tage of the publicity and the advantage of 
the manufacturer’s good work. 

The manufacturer is at the mercy of the 
He has no future for his 

the trade of the 
him or his goods. 


commission man. 
hold 


knows 


business—no 
public. No 
Over the same counter by the same salesman 
are sold his own unmarked 
the underwear manufactured by him, identical 
in every particular, but trade-marked with 
the stamp of the enterprising jobber. 

If this jobber, who has paid two profits on 
the underwear, can trade-mark it, advertise it 
and make money upon his investment, how 
much more profitably can the manufacturer 
of the underwear do the same thing? 

The reply of the manufacturer will be that 


upon 


one 


underwear and 
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to advertise will revolutionize his business; 
that he has now no office force or equipment 
capable of taking care of more than one ac- 
count.” He has no bookkeeper and no travel- 
ing men. The dry goods trade is an unknown 
world to him. 

Through fear of revolutionizing a business 
many a manufacturing plant is dying of dry 
rot. One cannot do business with eighteenth 
century methods in the twentieth century. 
The man who adheres to old methods of 
manufacture modern methods will 
revolutionize his business is the man who still 
writes his letters with a pen, ignoring the type- 
writer, who sends a boy with a message be- 
cause he will not introduce the telephone, 
and who ships his goods by ox-carts rather 
than use the fast freight trains. 

It is no longer a question of choice. 


because 


It is 
a case of necessity. The future of his busi- 
ness depends on it. 

The only asset of any line of manufactured 
goods which will stand every test, which can- 
not be taken away by any business condi- 
tions, is the asset bound up in a well-known, 
well-advertised, popular trade-mark. 

These same manufacturers of textile goods 
who hesitate on the brink of advertising be- 
cause they doubt, not only the necessity, but 
the possibility of advertising their goods, are 
first to admit the success of the trade-mark 
idea when applied to other goods in different 
lines. They know that the National Biscuit 
Company is able to pay ten per cent. upon 
its investment to its stockholders on account 
of the successful Uneeda advertising. They 
know that the name “Royal Baking Powder” 
is worth dollars to the owners 
simply as an asset in publicity. They know 
that the State of Masachusetts has estimated 
the value of the name “Walter Baker” upon 
chocolate at a million dollars—apart from any 
formula, plant, good will or other assets. 
They know that these are trade marks and 
names which have been made valuable by ad- 
vertising, but they do not follow the irresist- 
ible analogy and see its aplication to their own 
business. 

Today no woman going to a dry goods 
store to select the materials for a dress asks 
for woolen or cotton goods by name. She 
looks at bolt after bolt, and selects her goods 


millions of 
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from her own limited knowledge, unaided and 
unguided by an advertised brand. The ad- 
vice of the salesman is all the help she has. 

There are some goods which by inherent 
merit are partially familiar to shoppers; such, 
for instance, as Priestley’s black goods. There 
are also a few fabrics which are advertised 
and called for by name, but the great bulk of 
dress goods are still sold on sight. 

No man going to his tailor to select a suit 
would dream of asking, for instance, for the 
products of the American Woolen Company. 
He does not know whether they are good or 
bad or indifferent. He does not know what 
sort of a guarantee accompanies them. He 
takes the word of the tailor for the goods he 
does select because his own knowledge of 
woolens is infinitely small. 

Is there a cotton, muslin, woolen, cambric 
or silk which occurs readily by name to a 
hundred men or women? Yet will any manu- 
facturer say that it is impossible to give a 
name to any fabric he makes and advertise it 
until the majority of shoppers will ask for it 
by name? 

It is just as easy to make a woman ask for 
a given woolen fabric for a dress as it is to 
make her ask for Uneeda Biscuit or Domino 
Sugar. Surely if one can successfully trade- 
mark and advertise foods, why not the ma- 
terials for wearing apparel? No woman gives 
the thought, attention and effort to buying 
groceries that she does to buying clothes. 
Where a woman will read an ad. of a cracker 
or a sugar a hundred women will read an ad. 
of a dress fabric. 

Anyone who is familiar with the anxiety of 
a woman seeking a suitable material for a 
dress which will wear well, which is stylish 
and adapted for its purpose, will see in an 
instant the importance to her of any advice on 
the subject. 

In no form can that advice be given so well 
as in the advertising. By no one can it be 
given so forcefully as by the manufacturer 
of the goods. He makes the goods; he knows 
what they are. His word should be authorita- 
tive. If he makes an article of which he is 
not ashamed, it is only a matter of dollars and 
time before all dress-goods-buying women 
know the name, the trade mark and the 
quality of those goods. 
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The woman who goes to a store with the 
name of one kind of goods firmly fixed in her 
mind is going to ask for those goods at least 
half the time as against the woman who will 
ask to be shown unknown, untrade-marked 
goods. The manufacturer whose goods are 
asked for half the time at all dry goods stores 
has a business too large to contemplate. 

Instead of stopping with the statement that 
it is possible for the manufacturer of textile 
goods to advertise profitably, I will go so far 
as to say that before very long it will be im 
possible for him not to do so profitably. 

There are hundreds of manufacturers today 
at exactly this place. The end of the useful 
ness of their present plan is in sight. They 
have but one future, and that future is adver- 
tising, even though it revolutionize their busi- 
ness. It is no longer a case for gentle 
measures. The surgeon’s knife is necessary 
to cut off the impractical, antiquated, busi- 
ness-paralyzing methods and adopt the 
mightiest engine ever placed at the disposal 
of the legitimate manufacturer—advertising. 

THOMAS BALMER. 


* 


Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 





The reports of Philippine imports for 
August, 1903, show the United States to be 
third in the list of countries sending cotton 
goods to the islands. This is a gratifying 
increase and carries a promise of our ability 
to eventually take the leading place in this 
trade. The August imports of cotton goods 
were as follows: 


Great Britain 


United States 
British E. I. 


Germany 
Switzerland 





In 1860 this country imported 87 per cent. 
of all the silk goods consumed here; now but 
15 per cent. is imported and we have become 


the greatest manufacturers of silk in the 


world. 





TEXTILE PROCESSES. 
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NOTES ON DRAWING. 


Continued from February 


IN THE EQUIPMENT OF A MILL, 


it is always an object to make the best pos- 
sible arrangement of machinery as to con- 
venience and economy of floor space, and the 
dimensions of a mill consequently determine 
the best arrangement to be made in that case. 
With reference to placing drawing frames, 
two general arrangements are practically the 
only ones used at the present time, i. e., the 
“straight” arrangement and the “cross” ar- 
rangement. In the first case, when three proc- 


slivers to each delivery. The delivered 
slivers from the first process are coiled into 
cans by means of the coilers E and the full 
cans are then fed up to the second process 
frame B from the back, the cans so placed 
being indicated by the reference letter F. The 
coilers G of the second frame, coil the de- 
livered slivers in the same manner as the 
first frame, which are in turn fed up to the 
third process frame C from the cans H placed 
at the back of the frame. The delivered 
slivers from the third frame are coiled into 
cans by the coilers I. The dotted arrow J is 
used to indicate the direction of the passage 
of slivers through the three different frames. 























esses are used, the frames are placed one in 
front of the other with all of the delivery 
ends facing in the same direction, so that the 
full cans from the first process of drawing 
can easily replace the empty cans which had 
been feeding to the second process, the same 
being true also to the third process frame. 

In the Cross arrangement as shown by 
means of the accompanying diagram, the 
three frames are placed end to end with each 
succeeding frame having its delivery end fac- 
ing in the opposite direction to the one just 
preceding it. In order to explain the dia- 
gram, we will use the letters of reference to 
indicate the different parts. A indicates the 
first process drawing frame, B the second and 
C the third frame. The sliver cans D are 
taken from the card or comber and fed up 
behind the first process frame A, doubling six 





IN ORDERING DIFFERENT PARTS FOR A DRAW- 


ING FRAME, 


it is often necessary to state whether the ma- 
chine is left hand or right hand, since the 
parts in many instances will be the reverse of 
each other for the different frames. 

A left handed machine may be determined 
by the fact that it has its main driving pulley 
on the left hand side when standing facing 
the delivery of the machine, the delivery end 
of the machine, as we have previously inti- 
mated, being the place where the sliver is 
being delivered in a finished state by the 
coilers, with reference to that machine. 

A right hand machine would indicate that 
the main driving pulley is on the right hand 
side when facing the delivery end of the frame. 

There are four pairs of rolls in the usual 
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type of drawing frame, each pair consisting 
of a top and bottom roll. The different pairs 
of rolls in a frame are known by several dif- 
ferent names, for instance, they may be 
called the front, first intermediate, second in- 
termediate and back rolls respectively, indi- 
cating that the front roll is the one nearest 
the delivery end of the machine, the first in- 
termediate being next to the front roll, and 
so on in succession to the back roll, which of 
course is nearest the feed end of the machine. 
The pairs of rolls are also known as the first, 
second, third and fourth pairs respectively, 
the first pair being nearest the delivery end 
of the frame. Again, they may be known 
respectively as the delivery, second, third and 
feed roller, the delivery roll being, as its name 
indicates, the one nearest the delivery end of 
the machine, while the feed roll is nearest the 
feed end of the machine. 


TO MAKE GOOD WORK 


on the drawing frame, it is important to run 
light slivers at the commencement of the 
operation, and to draw light, and carefully 
regulate the drafts, being careful not to draw 
too much between the back and third rolls or 
between the third and second rolls, where the 
bulk of cotton is very heavy and the distances 
between the pairs of rolls are "greatest. 

The top rollers should be kept in perfect 
working order, that is, well covered, the best 
of oil used for lubrication, and well cleaned. 
It is very important that the cap bars for 
holding the top rolls are fitted up nicely, and 
that the top rollers are perfectly in line with 
their fluted bottom rollers. The sliver trav- 
erse motion, as used in connection with 
leather covered top rolls, should be fitted up 
in a thorough manner, to change quickly at 
the ends of the traverse, in order to prevent 
the top rollers from becoming uneven in cer- 
tain places on their surfaces. It is very im- 
portant that the slivers are firmly held in the 
drawing process, as the slipping would be 
sure to make uneven work. The better the 
fluting of the rollers is preserved, the better 
will be the drawing of the slivers, not only 
in their evenness, but the staple will be freer 
from that polished and glassy condition which 
causes the slivers to stretch apart easily. in 
the future operations of drawing and in all the 
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roving processes and on the spinning frame. 
The surface of the bosses should run 
perfectly true, and all imperfect rolls should 
be discarded and perfect ones be substituted. 


THE COILER MECHANISM 


by means of which the sliver is compactly 
coiled in the can is as follows: The coiler 
head, which is in reality a wheel, is slowly re 
volved by means of gearing from the calender 
roll in the machine. The inclination of a fun 
nel shaped hole, and the rotary motion of the 
head, causes the sliver to be deposited in the 
can in circles whose diameter is a little mor 
than half of that of the can. The can itself is 
caused to revolve by placing it on a coiler can 
stand, said stand being positively driven 
through suitable gearing from the calender 
roll. In this manner the circular coils of 
sliver do not lie on the top of each other. 
This method of coiling, besides enabling the 
can to hold more than it would otherwise do, 
also obviates any risk of sliver being broken 
or strained while being again drawn from the 
can. The coiler puts a small degree of twist 
into the sliver, which is very slight and only 
gives a very small degree of strength to the 
sliver if at all. 


(To be continued.) 


~~" 


TEXTILE DESIGNING. 





LESSON 3.—BROKEN TWILLS. 

These weaves are of the greatest importance 
to textile designers, they being extensively used 
in the manufacture of worsted and woolen 
trouserings, suitings, overcoatings, cotton and 
the 


three seasons with reference to men’s wear hav- 


silk dress goods, etc., etc.; last two o1 
ing been what we might call broken twill sea- 
sons, these weaves predominating over any 
other system of weaves used in the construction 
Broken twills 


from the regular twills, i.e., our common 45 


of these fabrics. are derived 


twills, by running the direction of the twill fo: 


a certain number of warp threads, picks, 01 


warp threads and picks, as the case may be. 


one way, next arrange a complete break 
change of risers to sinkers with reference t 
and i 


turn reverse the direction of the twill, and con- 


the two threads under consideration 
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tinue in this manner until the repeat of the 
weave is obtained. By means of this charac- 
teristic break of the twill in the weave we in 
turn produce a corresponding change of the 
twill line visible in the fabric. The common 
or 45° twills as used for the foundation ot these 
broken twill weaves are such as are classified as 
even sided twills, i.e., twills in which warp and 
filling effect are balanced, considering warp and 
filling texture alike in the fabric; for example, 
the 2, four harness twill, the *, six harness 
twill, the #; eight harness twill, the 2;2,1, ten 
harness twill, the 2,2, ten harness twill, the 
1,241, fourteen harness twill, etc., etc. Brok- 
en twills are divided into three divisions, viz. : 
Such as broken warp ways, such as broken fil- 
ling ways, and finally, such as broken warp and 
filling ways. We will in turn take up these 


three different sub-divisions of weaves, and 
show the student how to design any number of 
new broken weaves, since the number of even 
sided foundation twills is great, and the differ- 
ent changes these foundation twills can be sub- 


jected to, unlimited. 


BROKEN TWILLS, BROKEN 
(a) Even or Balanced Effects: 


foundation twills for a certain number of warp 


WARP WAYS. 


Run your 


threads from left to right (/), next for a cer- 
tain number of warp threads from right to left 
(\), being careful to arrange a complete break 
between the two warp threads where you change 
the direction of the twill. The lowest number 
of harnesses you thus can design a broken twill 
is four, after which they can be designed for 
any even number of harnesses, a feature which, 
at the same time, will indicate to you that these 
weaves cannot be made with a clear cut-off for 
uneven number of harnesses, since it is impos- 
sible to design an even sided twill for an uneven 
number of harnesses for repeat, since in this 
instance either warp or either filling—consider- 
ing even texture in the fabric — would predom- 
inate. An explanation of the construction of 
these weaves is best given by means of the ac- 
companying diagrams, 1, 2 and 3, and of which 
diagram 1 indicates 12 X 12, i.e., 3 repeats 
of the common 2.,, four harness twill, one of the 


repeats being shown in g type, the others in & 
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type. Lines indicated by 2 show the drafting 
of this four harness twill in order to obtain the 
broken twill shown in fabric sketch Fig. 3. 
Considering one repeat of the twill, in connec- 
tion with solid lines, and one repeat of the fab- 
ric sketch we find that 

Warp thread 1 of the foundation twill equals 
warp thread 1 in the broken twill fabric sketch. 

Warp thread 2 of the foundation twill equals 
the twill of fabric 


thread 2 in broken 


sketch. 


warp 


—e 
| esi] A. 


= 


Warp thread 3 of the foundation twill equals 
warp thread 4 in the broken twill of fabric 
sketch. 

Warp thread 4 of the foundation twill equals 
twill of 


warp thread 3 in the broken fabric 
sketch. 
This explains one repeat of the broken twill. 


The second repeat of the affair is given by 
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means of dash lines; the third repeat of the 
This 


broken twill is technically indicated as 2 2/ 2\ 


affair is shown by means of dotted lines. 


four harness broken twill. 
Weave No. 4 shows the 1, four harness 45° 


twill arranged by means of two warp threads 


running its twill from left to right, and two warp 
threads running its twill from right to left for a 
broken twill. This weave, practically speaking, 
is no clear broken twill/, since it is against our 
statement previously made—to use only even 
sided twills for foundation; the weave having 


been given to the student for the fact that it is one 
of the most important weaves for any textile de- 
signer, and is continually in use. It forms what 
we actually might term the four harness satin, 
called by others the four harness ‘* crow-foot” 
twill, and is used extensively as a face weave 
for doeskins, beaver, and similar face finished 
fabrics, in which instance a warp effect finish 
is required, i.e., the weave as given in diagram 
Fig. 5 being the one used for these fabrics, and 
which is the ;* four harness broken twill, i.e., 
the warp effect of this broken twill compared 
to weave Fig. 4, which is the filling effect of 
this twill. 
extensively used in the manufacture of cotton 


Both weave effects 4 and 5 are also 
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and worsted dress goods against each other, on: 
of these weaves forming the figure, whereas th: 
other forms the ground, thus producing figures 
in the fabric by means of warp effect against 
filling effect. Both weaves are also frequently 


used in combination in the manufacture oi 
shawls, although their application to the com- 
plete weave in this instance is different from 
that for single cloth previously referred to. 
Dotted type below either weave Fig. 4 or 5 in- 
dicates the ‘* foundation draw” and corresponds 


to the connecting lines 2 between weave Fig. 1 


and fabric sketch Fig. 3, previously explained. 

Weave Fig. 6 shows a more pronounced 
broken twill effect, or what we might techni- 
cally call a small ‘therring-bone effect,’ the 
foundation weave being the #, four harness 
4/ warp 


threads \, repeat of weave 8 X 4. 


twill, arranged threads, 4 
The dotted 


type below weave indicates the drafting, i.e., 


warp 


construction of this weave from its foundation 
weave. 

These construction drafts below the weaves 
can be used as fancy drafts provided we dea} 
with cam looms, or when limited to the numbe: 
of harnesses in any shape or form in connectio1 


with fancy combination weaves, and in which 
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instance, by means of these fancy drafts shown 
in dotted type the broken twill is obtained by 
using the foundation twill for the harness chain, 
or in connection with the harness chain, pro- 
vided we deal with a fancy weave. 

Weave Fig. 7 shows a larger effect for these 
broken twills, i.e., drafting 6 warp threads /, 
6 warp threads \, the complete weave repeating 
on 12 X 4. The draft 


foundation twill is again given 


from its 
the 


construction 
below 
weave. 

Weave Fig. 8 shows a still larger herring- 
bone effect, i. e., broken twill, in this instance 
arranging the four harness even sided twill to 
run for 12 warp threads in a straight twill line 
from /, and in turn for 12 warp threads in a 
straight twill line from \, i. e., reverse, the re- 


peat of the weave being 24 X 4. 


x 


Weave Fig. 9 shows a common #, six har- 


ness 45° twill, Diagram 10, the drafting re- 
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quired for this weave to produce fabric shown 
in Fig. 11, the weave for this fabric being tech- 


nically known as the *, six harness 2/ 2\ brok- 


en twill, repeating on 4 xX 6. In this instance 
we only use four warp threads from the six of 
of the foundation twill for the construction of 
the broken twill, two of the threads from the 
foundation twill being missed. This weave is 
what we consider a small broken up effect, sim 
ilar to fabric Fig. 3, both resembling to a cer 
tain extent ‘‘granite effects.” 

foundation the 


Weave Fig. 12 has for its 


same 45° twill, arranged 3/3\, the weave re- 
peating on 6 X 6. Dotted type below weave 
is the foundation draw, i.e., shows how the 
broken twill can be obtained from the regular 
or foundation twill, and which draw can be used 
for producing the broken twill fabric, provided 
we deal with cam looms or fancy combination 
weaves, where we are more or less restricted to 
the number of harnesses at our disposal with 
reference to a certain effect. For instance, the 
same chain, by means of a straight draw, will 
in a certain portion of the fancy fabric produce 
regular twill effect, whereas, by means of the 
3, 6, 5, 4 the broken twill 
effect, i. e., the granite effect, is obtained in the 


fancy draw 1, 2, 


fabric. 

Weave Fig. 13 shows again a small herring- 
bone effect obtained from the 3, six harness 
twill by drawing 6 warp threads one way and 6 
warp threads the other way, arranging between 
the reversing of the twill the characteristic 


break 


which weave by means of its construction draw 


effect. Repeat of weave 12 x 6, and 
as shown by dotted type, can be woven on six 
harnesses. 

Weave Fig. 14 shows a larger herring-bone 
effect produced again by means of the 4, six 
harness twill for its foundation, drafting 12 
warp threads one way and 12 the other way, 
break the 


change of twill, the result, 1.e., broken 


between 
the 
twill repeating on 24 X 6, the foundation draw 


with the characteristic 


below weave in dotted type indicating the con- 


struction of the weave from its foundation 


twill, as well as how to produce the new weave 

on six harness by means of a fancy draw. 
Weave Fig. 15 has for its foundation the 
2 twill, the 


r2y4y ten harness even sided 45° 
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change in the direction of the twill line in the 
fabric being arranged for 6 warp threads one 
way, 6 the other way, the weave repeating on 
12 warp threads and 10 picks. Dotted type 
below weave indicates the foundation draw, 
i.e., the fancy draw to weave this broken twill 
on ten harnesses, if so required. 

Weave Fig. 16 has for its foundation the 
s,3,1, 45° twill, arranged with 12 warp 
threads / twill to alternate with 12 warp 
threads * twill, the new broken twill repeating 
on 24 & 14, but which weave by means of its 
construction .draw as given below weave in 
dotted type can be woven on fourteen har- 
nesses. 

Until now we always have shown balanced 
twill lines, i.e., using the same number of warp 
threads for left to right and right to left twill, 
i.e., balanced effects. 

(b) Uneven Drafting. 


broken up effects, i.e., broken twills in which 


We now come to 


the number of warp threads running from left 
to right vary with those running from right to 
left. The affair will be readily explained by 
means of weave Figs. 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

Weave Fig. 17 has for its foundation the 2, 
four harness twill, drafted thus: 4/2\2/4\, the 
new weave repeating on 12 & 4, and which 
weave by means of its draft as shown in dotted 
type below weave, can be woven on four har- 
nesses, if so required for one reason or the 
other. 

Weave Fig. 18 has again for its foundation the 
2, 4 harness twill, draited thus: 4/8\4/2\4/8\ 
4/2\, the new weave repeating on 36 X 4, the 
draft for it being given below weave in dotted 
type, and which calls for four harnesses to re- 
produce the affair. 

Weave Fig. 19 has for its foundation the 2, 
six harness twill, the drafting being done for 9 


warp threads in one direction with for 3 warp 


threads in the other direction, the new weave 
repeating on 12 X 6. The foundation draft 
given below weave will readily explain its con- 
struction, or will serve as fancy draw, if so 
required. 

Weave Fig. 20 has for its foundation the 
2,21, ten harness twill drafted for 6 warp 
threads / to alternate with for 12 warp threads 
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the other way; repeat of weave 30 X I0 
clearly shown by means of its construction dray 
given below weave. 


BROKEN FILLING WAYS. 

No special explanation for this division ot 
broken twills will be required since they ar 
little used, and if so, the weaves previously 
given will at the same time explain this specia! 
division of broken twills, by turning the series 
of weaves, given before, 45°, i.e., breaking th 
foundation weave filling ways in place of, as we 


have done before, warp ways. 


BROKEN WARP AND FILLING WAYS. 

For this division of broken twills, the break 
and change in the direction of twill is done both 
warp and filling ways, producing in this manne: 
a class of very neat weaves for men’s as well as 
women’s wear. Their construction is best ex- 


plained by means of a few practical examples. 


sit [oe) | De) [<ioe) Dx) | Dd 
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(a) Balanced E fects. Weave Fig. 21 shows 
four repeats of a 2, four harness broken twill, 


broken for four threads one way, four threads 
the other way, both in the direction of the warp 
and the filling. One repeat of the weave 
(8 x 8), is shown by means of @ type, the 
other repeats being given by means of & type. 

Diagram Fig. 22 is the fabric sketch corres- 
ponding to the previously given weave. 

Weave Fig. 23 has for its foundation the 
common 2, four harness twill, arranged warp 
and filling ways for 8/8\, the new weave 
repeating on 16X16. This weave, if required, 
can be woven on four harness by means of its 
construction draft given below in dotted type. 

Weave Fig. 24 has for its foundation the 2, 
six harness, 45° twill, arranged 6/6\, the new 
weave repeating on 12 X 12, and which weave 
can be woven on six harness by means of this 
fancy draw, given below weave in dotted type, 
if so required. 

(b) Uneven Drafting. We now come to 
uneven drafting, i.e., using twill pieces of dif- 
ferent dimensions against each other. To ex- 
plain this sub-division of broken twill weaves, 
Figs. 25 to 29, inclusive, are given, and of 
which 

Weave Fig. 25 has for its foundation the 2, 
four harness 45° twill, drafted 12 warp threads 
one way, 4 the other way, both warp and filling 
ways, the new weave repeating on 16 X 16, and 
which weave can be woven on four harness, if 
required, by using the foundation draw for the 
weave as given below it in dotted type. 

Weave Fig. 26 has also for its foundation the 
four harness even sided twill, the drafting being 
thus, 4/8\2/6\, the new weave repeating on 
20 X 20, its foundation draw being shown below 
weave in dotted type, and by means of which 
said weave can be produced on four harness, if 
so required to be done. 

Weave Fig. 27 has again the four harness 
even sided twill for its foundation, the drafting 
in this instance being 4/2\, the new weave 
repeating on 12 X 12, i.e., two repeats of the 
drafting are necessary for one repeat of the 
weave, for the fact that the first drafting does 
not produce the proper repeat, as will be clearly 
seen by means of foundation draft for the weave 
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given below it in dotted type, and by means of 
which said weave can be woven on four har- 
ness if necessary. 

Weave Fig. 28 has for its foundation the 2, 
six harness twill, drafted 9/3\, repeat of weave 
1212. Foundation draft below weave shows 
how to produce this weave on six harness if 
necessary. 


Weave Fig. 29 has again the 2, six harness 
even sided twill for its foundation, the drafting 
6/3\3/6\, repeat of weave 18 x 


18; two repeats of the weave each way are 


being thus: 


again given in order to show up the neat effect 
of this weave with reference to the fabric. 

With explanation of construction of broke» 
twills thus given, the student should be able to 
readily master the following 


LESSON : — 
twills, 
ways (also make out its foundation draws). 


Construct broken broken warp 
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FOUNDATION. 

Repeat of 

Weave 
twill, 24/24\ ...-.--++- 48 X 4 
twill, 16/16\ 32 xX 6 
twill, 4/4\ 8x 8 
twill, 12/12\..--...--24 X 24 
r2yby 10 harness, 45° twill, 20/20\ .--40 X 10 
2 10 harness, 45° twill, 6/6\ ....--.12 X 12 
‘,1,*, 12 harness, 45° twill, $)8\ 16 X 12 
2, 4 harness, 45° twill, 2/4\.--..-.+---12X 4 
. g. 4,9 6 harness, 45° twill, 3/6\ 18X 6 
«10, 4,1,%, 12 harness, 45° twill, 6/3\3/6\ -18 X 12 


*, 4 harness, 45 
6 harness, 45 
4. 8 harness, 45 


+, 8 harness, 45 
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Construct broken twills, broken warp 


ways (also make out its foundation draws.) 
FOUNDATION. 

Repeat of 
Weave. 
4 harness, 45° twill, 16/16\..--...- 32 X 32 
} harness, 45° twill, 18/18\ 36 X 36 
Ex. £3. 8 harness, 45° twill, 12/12\ 
. 14. 2, 10 harness, 45° twill, 10/10\ 
h 
h 


ix, Ba. 
ox. 12. 6 
5 


Ex. 35. 4 harness, 45° twill, 4/2\2/4 
x. 16. 2,5 4 harness, 45° twill, 4/4\2/4\-------28 X 2g 
x. 17. x 10 harness, 45° twill, 6/12\9/3\, 30 X 30 


; 1 
ex. 18. 84, 14 harness, 45° twill, 8/4\ 


+ 
> 


BRUSSELS AND WILTON CARPETS. 





THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 
WITH PRACTICAL POINTS ON DESIGN- 
ING. 


(Continued from February.) 


POINTS ON DESIGNING. 


The method by which the design for a 
Brussels carpet is prepared is thus: A small 
drawing, sketch or model of the pattern is 
first prepared, usually about one-sixth or 
about the size that the final pattern will be 
in the fabric. Fig. 5 shows (reduced in size) 
such a sketch for a Brussels carpet. This 
sketch after being approved, is then redrawn 
on point paper, or, to use technical lan- 
guage, is “put on lines.” The standard size 
of point paper for Brussels carpet has two 
hundred and sixty squares in its width, each 
square representing one loop of the pile 
warp on the face of the woven fabric. What- 
ever number of squares of these 260 we use, 
we must keep in mind that the design must 
be exactly completed (repeat) once, twice, 
or more times in that number of squares, 
for if this were not the case, the various 
stripes of carpeting on the floor, when 
joined together, would not form complete 
patterns. The length of the repeat of the 
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pattern is of less importance—except re- 
sulting (in an average taken) in more or 
less waste of material in joining breadths of 
carpets when putting them on the floor. 

A carpet, when in use, is viewed under 
conditions which are not present in the case 
of any other fabric. It is always, when on 
the floor, viewed at an angle, and in grad- 
ually diminishing perspective, so that the 
more distant portions are foreshortened to 
an extreme degree. For this reason a car- 
pet design requires special treatment, com- 
pared to the designs for other textile fab- 
rics. Thus always remember, in connection 
with a carpet design, that it will be repeated 
over and over again when on the floor, but 
that at every repetition it will be fore- 
shortened. Always remember, when pre- 
paring a sketch the difficulty you will 
be under in transferring this sketch onto 
point paper, i. e., into the full sized work- 
ing design, and thence into the woven 
carpet. _ Submitting finished, i. e.,  full- 
sized, designs on point paper, from 
the start, will undoubtedly be the best plan 
to avoid an unsatisfactory result in the 
woven fabric, both to the manufacturer and 
to the designer. 

A well balanced and even distribution of 
all portions of the design is all-important in 
a carpet. 

Faults are sure to arise, for example, a 
number of patches of the ground may form 
ugly stripes, a curve which appears graceful 
in the design, may when repeated, and on 
the floor, run into a straight line, promi- 
nent portions may be found crowded to- 
gether on one line, leaving another com- 
paratively empty, etc. And though a de- 
liberate intentional stripe, caused by the 
repetition of similar objects may produce 
occasionally a good effect, it must be re- 
membered that accidental stripes, caused by 
careless distribution, are objectionable. All 
long straggling lines should also if possible, 
be avoided, since they are sure to cause 
stripes. Long stems of flowers or scrolls 
of ornamental objects, if necessary at all 
should be broken and thus more or less dis- 
guised, either by others crossing them, by 
objects laid upon them, or when found to be 
the cause of striping, by radical alterations 
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in their direction. Whenever lines have a 
tendency to run in one direction, this must 
be counteracted by other lines made to run 
across them. Never confine main stem lines 
of floral designs to one breadth. 

The pattern, when drawn upon the full 
sized design or point paper, is the exact 
counterpart in size, color, and in all other 
particulars of the fabric to be woven, for 
which reason the designer constantly sees 
during his labor the actual fabric growing 
under his brush, and consequently knows 
exactly how his design will look in the 
woven fabric. 10 X 10 point paper is used 
for the best qualities of carpets, 10 X 9 1/2, 
9 1/2 X91/2,9 X 8, 8 X 8, etc., proportion- 
ally for lower grades. 

Always keep in mind the “pitch” (i. e. the 
number of squares or points to the inch) of 
the fabric for which you are making the de- 
sign. If making a sketch on plain paper 
procure a piece of the proper point paper to 
which the sketch will eventually be trans- 
ferred, and from time to time carry out some 
of the finer detail of your sketch on this 
paper, by means of which you will guard 
yourself against the introduction of such 
detail work as is impossible or only imper- 
fectly possible to be executed on the point 
paper. 

In connection with cheaper carpets, i. e., 
such of coarser pitch, it is frequently diffi- 
cult to express properly the details of ob- 
jects without making them unduly large, 
for which reason much fine detail work has 
to be frequently sacrificed. It is not easy 
to hit just the right amount of detail work 
you can use, and nothing but the carrying 
out of at least a portion of the design on the 
proper point paper will keep you on the 
safe side. However, do not overdo this 
point and produce in turn coarse and clumsy 
work. Give the design just the proper 
amount of detail which the fabric can 
carry—not more and not less. 

Be careful regarding outlines in your de- 
sign since it is easy on paper to make one 
color tell against another by means of a 
fine outline, but when this has to be repre- 
sented in the actual fabric by a broken line 
from 1/gth to 1/4th of an inch in breadth, 
the effect is very different. 
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Always copy out and lay together sever- 
al repeats of the first rough sketch when- 
ever possible in order to avoid striping and 
awkward lines in the woven fabric. 


COLORING, 


One important point to be remembered in 
connection with carpet designs is that color 
is most (if not more) essential than the de- 
sign itself to the success of a Brussels, as 
well as any other carpet, and unless you are 
good at color combination, don’t attempt 
other than simple effects. 

A Brussels carpet design in order to be 
of practical use, must have every patch or 
mass of color thoroughly distinct and well 
defined, otherwise the designer’s work is 
only half done. Without this he may pro- 
duce a pleasing effect on paper, but it may 
be quite impossible to transfer jt into a 
carpet. In some makes of carpet any num- 
ber of shades may be used, but though they 
may be delicate gradation, each tint must 
be kept perfectly distinct. The designer 
should never forget that his sketch must be 
reduced to a definite number of tints when 
being put on the point paper. 


« 
VARIETIES OF DESIGNS. 


With reference to the size of Brussels 
carpet designs, for all over coverings, the 
width is invariably 27 inches, although for 
special purposes they are sometimes made 
wider. Borders are made 13, 18, or 22 1/2 
inches wide, the 18-inch width being the 
most generally used. Full sized, i. e., actua! 
size of woven fabric, point paper is mostly 
used, although many designers prefer to use 
a point paper which is only a little more 
than half size, about 16 inches in width on 
the point paper representing 27 inches of 
fabric. But no matter what size of point 
paper used, in a good make of carpet there 
should be actually, or in proportion, 9 
squares (points) to the inch in the length, 
and 256 squares (points) in the width of a 
27 inch wide carpet, although the standard 
is 260, but to which only a few manufac- 
turers adhere. With reference to the length 
of the design there is no standard rule, but 
from 27 to 36 inches is suitable for small 
designs, and from 45 to 54 inches for large 
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ones. However, remember that the length 
should be no greater than is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to avoid too frequent rep- 
etition of prominent objects in the woven 
fabric when on the floor. 


BORDERS. 


Borders should not be too different in 
their general character of design, compared 
to their centre or all over design, neither 
should they be a mere repetition of the 
same. They should carry objects similar to 


those of the centre or all over carpet, only 
on a smaller scale. If the same features are 
used, they should be at least as large, if not 
larger, than those used in the centre or all 
over pattern. Borders should be designed 
somewhat free and bold, but without strik- 
ingly marked figures, since such might tend 
to produce awkward figures when two bor- 
ders are “mitred,” i. e., joined at the corner 
of the carpet. As to length of design for the 
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border, it is not necessary for it to be of 
the same length as the centre or allover 
design unless in a case of geometrical 
patterns. In connection with designs for 
borders in which the centre or all over 
fabric is extra long, for reasons of economy, 
keep the design for the border short. 
3orders, as mentioned before, vary in width 
—three-eighths, half-yard and five-eighths 
being sizes in use, although the most com- 
mon are the two former. A three-eighths 
border would have, say, 126 ends, and a 
half-yard 172 ends. The planing of the 
colors and all other particulars are the same 
as for the centre carpets. 


STAIR CARPETS. 


The sizes mostly in use for stair carpets 
are half yard, five-eighths, three-quarters and 
four-quarters. The proportions for body 
and border of a stair carpet are important; 
the border may be too wide or too narrow. 
As instances of due proportions, we may 
mention that a five-eighths stair would have, 
say, 46 ends for each border and 126 ends 
for the body or centre, or 218 in all. A three- 


quarters would have, say, 54 for each border 
and 148 for the body or centre, or 256 in all. 


SIZE AND SETTINGS. 


The width of the design for a regular 
centre Brussels carpet for the great ma- 
jority of fabrics, being 27 inches and its 
length being governed by the character of 
the design, there only remains the question 
of arangement, i. e., setting and where it has 
been found by experience that the “plain” 
setting of figures gives the best results. 
Wherever possible, that is where the nature 
of the design will admit of it, the pattern 
should be made to “drop.” 


DROP PATTERNS. 


Drop patterns do not fit together in the 
usual manner, as when any given point in 
the side of one strip of carpeting joins 
the point just opposite at the other side 
of the strip. Drop patterns, like common 
patterns, join, but the parts of the pat- 
tern which fit together are arranged in 
an alternate, instead of in an opposite man- 


ner on the sides of the one strip. Drop 
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patterns not only give a more pleasing dis- 
tribution of the effects, but at the same time 
diminish the chance of the pattern “strip- 
ing,” besides having the great practical ad- 
vantage of reducing the waste when cutting 
the carpet for a floor by one-half. 

There are other patterns which will only 
join at one side. In these, the parts of the 
pattern unite at one side of the strip of car- 
pet only, the other side joining with a 
similar side of the next strip. When sewn 
together, such carpets have their alternate 
strips pointing in opposite directions. 


SPECIMENS OF DESIGNS. 


A portion of a design for a two frame 
carpet (a small ornamental pattern) is 


given in Fig. 6, a good coloring foi it be- 
ing black figure upon a deep red ground. 
Fig. 7 shows a portion of a three frame 
carpet design, A below the design indicat- 
ing the color scheme, or gamut as some- 


times called, indicating that the three frames 
are used solid all over the width of the 
carpet. 

Fig. 8 shows a portion of a four frame 
3russels carpet, its “color scheme” A, show- 


ing that it is a full frame affair ; a good color- 
ing for it being n=deep red, m= black, m= 
straw, and ©) = bright green and yellow twist 
‘*mottled” yarn. 


PLANTING, 

“Planting” is a very important affair for 
the Brussels carpet designer, it means to 
give to the fabric under consideration an im- 
proved appearance with reference to design 
and coloring—not structure—but as design 
and color are the most important features 
of a Brussels carpet, the importance of 
planting will at once become evident. Plant- 
ing can be resorted to with all frames of 
Brussels carpets; with a two frame to give 
it the appearance of a three frame, with a 
three frame to make it resemble a fou 
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frame and with a four frame to imi- 
tate to the eye a five frame. Five frames 
being as a rule the best carpet made, conse- 
quently when more than five colors are 
wanted in a carpet, recourse must then be 
had positively to planting. This means that 
one or more of the frames are divided into 
bands of color, arranged lengthwise, and 
when a thread from that frame is brought 
to the surface it will necessarily produce 
a loop of whatever color happens to lie in 
that part of the frame. The frame thus 
“planted” must be used very sparingly, 
otherwise, when a number of repeats are 
viewed lengthwise, the result will be stripes. 
A great deal of dodging is required to avoid 
this, which if produced in the carpet, would 
be a fatal defect. The bands of color in the 
planted frame may be graduated or shaded 
from side to side, and subject to the avoid- 
ance of striping any number of shades may 
be used, always remembering the invariable 
rule: In a five frame design never more 
than five colors on any one line in the di- 
rection of the length. Two, three or four 
frame carpets, as mentioned before, may 
also be planted, but while this increases the 
number of colors available, it impoverishes 
the effect in another way, for, as the planted 
frame must be used sparingly, combinations 
of the remaining three colors will be too 
prominent. 

It is advisable to draw objects which are 
to be planted so that they overlap each 
other, so that, instead of stopping abruptly 
at the line dividing two bands of color, each 
goes a little beyond it. If the main part of 
these objects be colored with the all over 
shades, and if in the central portion, up to 
the dividing line, the planted color be used, 
the eye will be pleasantly deceived, and it 
will seem as if the planted colors overlapped. 
In making a planted design, a strip of paper 
should be laid across it, and across this strip 
bands should be planted, showing the in- 
tended arrangement of stripes. On apply- 
ing this to any part of the design, it will be 
at once seen how far any particular color 
may be carried. 

A planted design however will be readily 
noticed in the fabric by the experienced 
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person; if a color appears only in spots, or 
in small masses of any kind, and these spots 
or masses are separated frorn each other by 
some distance in the width of the carpet, 
we may feel certain that this color does not 
go all over the width of the fabric, i. e., 
planting is done, but if there are a certain 
number of constantly recurring 
throughout the entire width of the carpet, 
then the number of colors in the pattern will 
give the number of the frames in the fabric, 
i. e., no planting done. A carpet properly 
planted certainly will command a better 
sale than one not planted. 


colors 


Reducing the cost of a Brussels carpet to 
the manufacturer is a feature frequently re- 
sorted to, the feature consisting in saving, 
i. e., omitting certain pile threads out of each 
frame; thus there may be five frames of 
yarn employed in the formation of a carpet, 
yet some of the rows of loops may be in- 
complete, threads missing, i. e., not called 
for in the design. If in this way only a few 
threads are saved, it means increased profit 
to the mill; but in some instances the affair 
is carried so far that a quarter of a frame is 
missing, sometimes half. If only a few 
threads are gone, the carpet certainly will 
be sold as if of the next superior quality; if 
half gone, it is often sold as of so many 
frames plus a fraction. It all depends on 
the design, when well managed, a four-and- 
a-half frame carpet can frequently be sold 
as a five frame carpet, and thus the manu- 
facturer save 130 pile warp threads through- 
out the entire length of the carpet. How- 
ever, this affair will in turn depreciate the 
wearing qualities of such a carpet compared 
to those containing full frames, for when- 
ever threads are left out, the carpet is in this 
particular place thinner than where all the 
threads are present. 

Any salesman or buyer 
should be able to spot precisely whether a 
carpet is three, four, or five frame. With 
reference to the particular advantage of a 
five frame over a three or four frame carpet, 
the same, practically speaking, is thus: 
There are 1,280 ends of pile warp used, in 
the complete five frame fabric, of which 256 
ends come to the face of the fabric at every 
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wire, 1,024 ends therefore forming the body 
of the fabric. The same item with refer- 
ence to a four frame Brussels carpet is thus: 
1024 ends in complete pile warp, and of 
which 256 ends (the same number as in the 
five frame) form the face of the fabric, but 
only 768 ends (in place of the 1024 ends in 
the five frame) form the body of the fabric, 
additional hempen or jute or cotton stuffer 
ends taking the place of the omitted pile 
warp threads in the body of the carpet 
fabric. It will thus be seen that a five frame 
carpet is thicker, softer, and consequently 
more durable than a four frame, 
more elaborate designs can be utilized. 

In the designing of carpets, by the careful 
manipulation of colors, elaborate effects 
may be obtained. 

To illustrate the unlimited extent to 
which planting of colors may be employed 
in connection with Brussels carpets, prob- 
ably a drab or green chintz pattern forms a 
good example. For example taking a green 
chintz, which is a design or sketch in which 
floral effects are introduced, the designer 
comes as closely to nature as possible. He 
may by employing a black, two greens and 
a yellow color, which may be used for the 
ground, ornament and foliage—four full 
frames. The flowers will be in their natural 
colors (green and yellow), but there would 
only be one frame remaining, on which 
these colors may be arranged. Here comes 
in the skill of the designer. He must ar- 
range the flowers in such positions that 
only those immediately under each other 
shall be in the same color. By dotting 
about in various positions across the width 
of his design he will have flowers in colors 
of crimson, scarlet, blue, grey and other 
shades. Variety in shade in the same flower 
he gets by striping his flowers downward. 
Commencing at one side of the pattern, say 
for example, with deep crimson, and this is 
used from top to bottom of the flower, say 
for four ends, then on the next four ends 
he carries a lighter crimson, and so on, un- 
til he comes to the opposite side of the 
flower, he has the palest pink or even a 
white. Each flower is treated in the same 
manner, and a very satisfactory result is ob- 
tained. Every change of shade must be 
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indicated on the “color scheme” below the 
design which in the end may show that on 
one frame there may be 10, 20 or more 
shades of colors, a. feature which means 
that one creel alone may contain bobbins 
carrying 20 or more different shades of 
colors. 

Fig. 9 shows a planted design, referring 
to a two frame planted, equaling in quality 
about a two and a half frame affair, as shown 
by the color scheme A below the design, 
& type indicating the planted frame. 


PAINTING OF THE DESIGN. 


Brussels carpet designs must be painted 
in solid body color or distemper. Dry 


powder colors ground up with gum are 
best, but they should dry flat, not glossy. 
The number of colors to be used in the de- 
sign should be decided upon before com- 
mencing, and enough of each color mixed 
to finish the design so as to have the same 
shade of color throughout the entire design. 
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If, on account of alterations (mistakes), in 


another, the last must be solid painted so it 
will dry to exactly the same tint as it has in 
other parts of the design. 

If the color be laid on thin, in washes, an 
irregular effect is got, which cannot be re- 
produced in the fabric. Solid body colors 
are thus essential, which in the design will 
cover the lines of the paper. Keep each 
tint solid, level, and distinct. Forms must 
be indicated in the design by masses of 
color alone, or if outline be used, keep in 
mind its size in the finished design, i. e., fab- 
ric. To make the outline finer than this is 
misleading; it gives the design more deli- 
cacy than it can possibly have in the finished 
fabric. 

Pencil outlines of the figures must not 
show; if sketch is first made in pencil, all 
trace of the pencil outlines must be well 
covered. 

In coloring, a Brussels carpet, much can 
be done to disguise the unavoidable angular- 
ity and harshness of the sketch. In con- 
nection with soft quiet effects this is com- 
paratively easy, however the difficulty in- 
creases with the strength and purity of the 
color. In coarser fabrics, great care must be 
used in the distribution of the lightest 
shades, or, on a light ground, of the dark- 
est. As a rule they should be led up to, 
and not placed as outlines between shades 
differing widely from them in depth. 






































The colors in a Brussels carpet must be 
so disposed that the greatest possible num- 
ber of good effects can be obtained by trans- 
position, and by the employment of entirely 
different sets of shades from the originals. 
Provided a color, if altered in the design 
(except in the case of planting), the same 
must be altered throughout the entire de- 
sign, and consequently if a planted color is 
altered in any one part, the same alteration 
must be made over the whole of that stripe 
of the planted frame. 


the design, one color has to be laid over’ 






Fig. 10 
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A Brussels carpet design should look 
equally well on light, medium, and dark 
grounds, and also both on neutral grounds 
and on those which have strong color. This 
feature is obtained by using one color 
throughout as an outline, however this 
feature, in connection with a five frame car- 
pet uses up one-fifth of the total color effect, 
giving at the same time a flatness to the de- 
sign not always desirable. 


THE COLOR SCHEME OR GAMUT. 


Immediately under the design for a 
Brussels carpet is placed the color scheme 
or gamut. The same indicates the arrange- 
ment of the colors in the design. The bob- 
bins carrying the different colors of pile 
warp are placed on the creels according to 
the arrangement of the colors on this color 
scheme, and thus, in weaving, these colors 
appear in the fabric in their proper posi- 
tions. This color scheme is thus absolutely 
necessary, when full frames are not used 
throughout the design, or when one or more 
of the frames contain two or more colors. 
In connection with full frame carpets, this 
color scheme is only made out to show at a 
glance that the design in question is strictly 
a full frame carpet, and being detached from 
the design can be handed to the weaver to 
select the proper colors by. The advantages 
of the color scheme will be readily seen by 
examining the one shown in connection 
with Fig. 9 and where color § only is to be 
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used in a portion of the third frame in the 
creel. 


WILTON CARPETS. 


What are termed Wilton carpets may be 
described as Brussels carpets with a velvet 
(instead of a looped) pile. They are made 
in exactly the same manner as Brussels 
carpets, only the wire over which the pile 
warp threads pass, in order to make the 
formation of the looped surface of the 
Brussels carpet, is somewhat higher, and its 
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end is flattened into a blade resembling that 
of a pocket-knife, see Fig. 10, a diagram of 
such a wire. The increased size of the wire 
makes bigger loops, and the knife blade cuts 
the loops as the wire is drawn from the 
carpet. Owing to this additional length of 
the pile used in connection with Wilton 
carpets, compared to that of the loops of the 
Brussels, a yard of the former contains 
about one-fourth more yarn, than a yard of 
the latter, and is proportionally more costly. 
With reference to the design itself we must 
keep in mind, that in fabrics with a deep 
pile, a certain amount of irregularity is 
caused by the fibres of pile warp threads 
when cut, falling in all directions, for which 
reason in Wilton carpets, the design in the 
fabric will always be slightly more irregular 
than the design on the point paper. 

There is a class of designs (such as re- 
peating by folding) not well adapted for 
Wilton carpets, since they involve the cut- 
ting of a double set of cards, with conse- 
quent expense to the mill, those which re- 
peat by folding. The cause of the unstit- 
ability of such patterns is that the pile of 
every Wilton carpet points, more or less, in 
one direction, and thus when one strip of 
carpet points in one direction, and the next 
strip in the opposite, the joined carpet looks 
bad. To overcome this, two strips, a left- 
handed and a right-handed, have to be 
woven, in order that the pile in the juxta- 
posed strips may point in the same direction. 
After leaving the loom this carpet is 
damped, and then passed over steam drums 
with the cut loops outwards, and thus the 
pile is raised to a velvet-like surface, being 
in turn clipped even on a shear. 

Wilton carpets are always so shown that 
the purchaser looks into the pile, for in this 
manner they appear better than when 
viewed along the pile. 


+ 





AN IMPROVED THREAD GUIDE FOR 
TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 


This thread guide, as lately brought in 
the market by the Foster Machine Co., of 
Westfield, Mass., is used in connection with 
their tube winding machinery on which 
tubes of small traverse are made, and in 
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which case, for the sake of economy, two 
tubes are made on one spindle. It will be 
understood that the tube is made by giving 
the thread guide, carrying the thread, a re- 
ciprocating When making two 
tubes on the same spindle, it is often neces- 
sary to change the size of the tube, which 
makes it necessary to change all of the 
double thread guides. 


motion. 








The object of the present improvement 
is to provide a thread guide which may be 
easily arranged to suit different sizes of 
tubes to be wound, and thus save time and 
cost of extra thread guides. A front view 
of the new thread guide is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and in which num- 
eral of reference I indicates a slide which is 
given a reciprocating motion through a stud 
2 which follows the traverse cam on the ma- 
chine. A post 3 is secured to the slide 1, 
which is provided at its upper end with a 
spring socket 4 for receiving and retaining 
a thread eye. This part of the construction 
of the thread guide may be used for single 
tube winding, if desired. 

For double tube winding, a cross-arm 5 is 
detachably secured to the post 3 by means 
of a screw 6, said cross arm terminating at 
the ends in upwardly turning pieces 7 and 
8, each of which is provided at its upper end 
with a thread eye socket, in which thread 
eyes 9 are secured. These eyes 9 are in- 
serted by spreading apart the forked end of 
the piece 5, inserting the thread eye, and 
then allowing the fork to spring back into 
its normal place. The cross arm 5 is made 
in different sizes to suit the varying sizes of 
tubes required to be made. If tubes are to 
be wound an inch and a half in length, the 
sets of thread eyes are made an inch and 
three quarters apart, the extra quarter inch 








leaving enough space for the slightly pro- 
truding ends of the cop quills. When in 
turn it is desired to wind a number of two 
inch tubes, two on a spindle, an arm suited 
to the two inch tubes is applied, requiring 
only a short time to make the change. 

The cross arm § is cut in slightly on the 
inner side for the post 3 to fit into, so as to 
set the cross arm in the correct horizontal 
position and maintain this position by 
simply tightening the screw 6. The dotted 
line 10 represents the axis of the spindle 
of a winding machine in which the thread 
guide is used, and, as will be seen, both eyes 
9 are in the same plane with the axis of the 
spindle, which is a feature of importance in 
practice for the best results, and which 
feature is maintained in the present con- 
struction. 


~ 


MEATS’ SELVAGE MOTION FOR ‘MA- 
SON’? DOBBY LOOMS. 





The object of the motion is to provide a 
simple and efficient selvage motion to the 
loom, the same to work wholly independent 
of any of the harness jacks of the dobby, in 
this manner increasing the scope of the 
dobby. 

This selvage motion consists principally 
of two oppositely movable selvage harness 
devices, each being situated on opposite 
sides on the loom frame. These devices are 
connected to the selvage harness in order to 
operate them. The movement for operating 
the selvage motion is obtained from the 
rocker on the dobby head. 

The details of the motion are best ex- 
plained by means of the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is a partial front view of a 
dobby loom, showing the attachment of the 
selvage motion. Referring to the numerals 
of reference in this illustration, 1 indicates 
the arch of the loom on which are secured 
the stands 2 and 3. On the stand 2, a lever 
4 is connected to another lever 5, while a 
third lever 6 is connected to a fourth lever 
7. On the stand 3, a lever 8 is connected 
to a lever 9, and a lever to to a lever II. 
The levers on the stand 2 work on a com- 
mon pivot, while those on the stand 3 work 


on another pivot. The levers 5 and 7 are 
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connected to selvage heddle straps 12, the 
lower ends of said straps being held by 
springs 13. Levers 9 and 11 are similarly 
connected to selvage straps 14 on the op- 
posite side of the loom, the lower ends of 
said straps being held by springs 15. 

The levers 6 and Io are connected by 
means of thé rod 16, while the levers 4 and 
8 are connected by means of the rod 17, in 
this manner providing for working in uni- 
son the corresponding heddle straps on 
each side of the loom. 





is an extension 19, to which is fastened the 
rod 20, the other end of said rod being se- 
cured to the lever 8. The bottom end of 
the rocker 18 has an extension 21 to which 
is attached the rod 22, the other end being 
attached to the lever 10. The rocker 18, as 
in all dobbies, receives an oscillation for 
every pick, so that through the connections 
explained, the selvage heddles are operated 
to produce plain weaving independent from 
the action of the dobby. 

Stands 2 and 3 are made movable in order 
to set the selvage straps to suit different 
widths of cloth woven. When such changes 
are made, the lengths of the rods 16, 17, 20 
and 22 must also be altered to work prop- 
erly. 





~ AN INGENIOUS SILK WINDING MA- 


CHINE. 


The improvement in this machine, as is 
brought in the market by Charles H. Knapp 
of Paterson, N. J., consists in providing 
means for winding the material on to spools 
with an even tension as said spools become 
larger while being filled. This is accom- 
plished by decreasing the speed of the spools 
as they fill, which consequently necessitates 
a slower traverse of the spools. 
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A clear idea of the arrangements to give 
these different speeds is best given by means 
of the accompanying illustrations, of which 
Fig. A is a side view of the working mechan- 
ism of the winding machine, showing the 
parts for decreasing the speed of the spools. 
Fig. B. is a partial front view of the machine 
showing the mechanism for regulating the 
traverse of the material as wound on the 





Referring to the illustrations, I indicates 
a face plate secured on the shaft 2 which is 
driven by means of a driving pulley on the 
opposite end (not shown) of the shaft. This 
shaft 2 is made movable horizontally so that 
the face plate I may be moved into and out 
of contact with a friction disk 3 as situated 
on the vertical shaft 4. By this means, the 
shaft 5 as carrying the spools 6 is driven 
through the gearing shown. 

In order to vary the speed of the shaft 5, 














B 


for the increased size of the spools, the fric- 
tion disk 3 is made vertically movable on the 
shaft 4 so as to be driven by different diam- 


eters of the face plate 1. This vertical 
movement is obtained by hand by turning 
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the wheel 7 which is connected to the gear 8, 
said gear meshing into a toothed segment 9. 
This segment is pivoted at Io and has its 
other end connected to a lever 11, which in 
turn operates a lever 12, one end of which 
fits into a groove collar 13 of the friction 
disk 3. 

In this manner the disk. is raised or 
lowered to come into contact with dif- 
ferent diameters of the face plate 1, 
and consequently gives it a quicker or 
slower speed according to which direc- 
tion the disk was moved. The spools, 
being driven from this disk, are given a cor- 
responding rotation, so that as they become 
filled, their speed is reduced as just ex- 
plained. 


A HORIZONTAL TRAVERSE MOTION 


is given to the spools, while the guides 14 
remain stationary, The traverse motion is 
gotten through the shaft 15, which has two 
forked arms 16 secured to it, the forked ends 
resting on the shaft 5 on the outside of the 
collars 17, so that any horizontal motion 
given to the shaft 15 will be transmitted to 
the shaft 5 and consequently to the spools 6. 

The shaft 15 has a bracket 18 secured to 
it, said bracket having a stud which fits into 
the forked end of the lever 19. This lever 
19 is pivoted at 20, which centre is made 
movable vertically so as to regulate the 
length of traverse for the spools. The bot- 
tom end of the lever 20 has an antifriction 
roll 21 secured on it, which is operated by 
means of a cam 22, and in this manner the 
traverse motion is obtained. The speed of 
the traverse is regulated by the speed of the 
cam 22 which is driven through the gearing 
shown from the cone pulley 23. The belt 
on the cone pulleys is moved back and forth 
by means of the belt guide 24, which moves 
on the threaded shaft 25 (shown in Fig. A). 
The movement is controlled by the hand 
wheel 26 through the gears shown. Hence 
to get a slower traverse, the hand wheel 
26 is turned to change the position of the 
belt on the cones. 


~ 
> 


Cotton goods were not exported from the 
United States in any considerable quantity 
until 1826. 
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AN INGENIOUSLY CONSTRUCTED STEEL 
HEDDLE. 


The object of the improvement is to pro- 
vide a heddle consisting of a thin flat nar- 
row strip of metal, having end slots and a 
central eye, formed by slitting the strip at 
these points and in turn expanding the 
metal. The bearing surfaces of the open- 
ings are reinforced by fins formed by the 
swaging down of the metal on to said bear- 
ing surfaces, in other words, part of the 
metal from the hole is bent back at each end 
in order to make the bearing surfaces for the 
heddle stronger, at these points, the heddles 
most frequently breaking there. In order 
to explain the affair more clearly to the 




















illustration is 


reader, the accompanying 
given, and which is a front view of the upper 
slot of the heddle, showing in full outlines 
the completed shape of the hole and in 
dotted lines its shape before swaging. The 
lower portion of the heddle is provided with 
a similar slot; the eye of the heddle in turn 


being similarly constructed. The slot is 
formed by first slitting the metal, as indi- 
cated in dotted lines at 1, and then the metal 
enclosing the slit 1 is subjected to a swag- 
ing operation in order to flatten the metal 
and to expand the slit 1 into the slot 2. 
When thus formed, the slot 2 has an upper 
and lower reinforced bearing surface 3, 
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formed of a thin fin of a swaged metal. The 
heddle eye at the centre of the heddle is 
made in the same manner. 

If desired, only one fin may be turned 
back to form a reinforced bearing surface. 





PRACTICAL POINTS ON ROLLS FOR 
DRAWING FRAMES. 


Drawing rolls in. this machine are the 
most important parts of the frame as from 
its name, “drawing or drafting” is the ob- 
ject aimed at, and consequently a great deal 
of care should be taken to see that they per- 
form their work properly. 


THE BOTTOM ROLLS 


are made of steel and are usually made up in 
sections, each section having a square recess 
at one end and a squared end at the other, 
so that the squared end of one section fits 
snugly into the square recess of another, 
thus producing a continuous roll. The parts 
of the rolls over which the slivers pass are 
fluted in order to get a firm grip on the sliv- 
ers as they pass between the top and bot- 
tom rolls. These flutes are sometimes un- 
evenly spaced on the rolls so as to prevent, 
as much as possible, the top leather covered 
rolls from becoming channeled. -The shafts 
of the rolls are made smaller at the bearing 
points so that they fit easily into the stands 
provided for them on the frame. 

The size of the rolls is also important, and 
different sizes are used for different reasons. 
Large front rolls are used mostly on those 
machines which use a long staple Sea Is- 
land cotton, so as to help prevent the fibres 
from licking up and thus causing damage 
and loss of production. If the front rolls 
were of the same size as those used on ma- 
chines working a shorter staple cotton, the 
tendency would be for the fibres to curl 
around the roll because of the smaller 
diameter, and which they would do very 
quickly unless prevented by clearers. 

Large front rolls are also used to obtain 
the same production with less speed as 
compared to a smaller front roll. This 
arrangement would also help to _ pre- 
vent breakdowns and other damages caused 
by high speed. Large front rolls are 
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again used on machines where a high 
speed is to be run, because being heav- 
ier, they will run steadier than small 
rolls. The diameters of the rolls in 
the same machine are also made different 
sizes, that is, the second roll is always made 
smaller than the front roll. If the second 
roll was made of the same diameter as the 
front roll and a short staple cotton was be- 
ing run, it would be almost impossible to 
set these two rolls in the proper relation to 
one another, because they could not be set 
close enough together without touching 
each other. It is for this reason that the 
second rolls, of not only the earlier 
processes but generally of all processes, are 
made smaller. While the bottom rolls are 
important, yet they require less attention 
than the top rolls, owing to the fact that top 
rolls are covered with a comparatively easy 
destructible material. 

The top rolls, as their name implies, rest 
when in position, upon the top of the bottom 
roll from which they receive their motion, 
being driven by frictional contact. There 
are two general types of top rolls, one kind 
being an iron roll covered with cloth and 
having an outer covering of leather drawn 
over this. The second kind of top rolls are 
those on which flutes are cut. These two 
types of rolls are entirely different in con- 
struction and action. 


THE LEATHER COVERED ROLLS 


are divided into three different classes, viz: 
solid or fast boss, shell or loose boss, and 
“loose end” rolls. The difference in the fric- 
tional resistance of these types of leather 
covered rollers is considerable. It is least 
in the shell, and most in the fast boss type, 
the number of frictional points being I, and 
3 or 4 respectively in the two named, and 2 
in the “loose end” top roller. The first and 
last of these are not affected by the manner 
of attaching the weight, but the fast boss is; 
there being four frictional points when the 
weight is suspended from both ends of the 
rollers, and three when from the middle. 
The body of the fast boss top roll is made 
of iron, the portion of it being 
of the largest diameter. The length 


boss 
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of the boss is a trifle longer than the fluted 
portion of the bottom steel roll. ‘The 
ends of the roll are turned down to a 
smaller diameter to form necks, which run 
in hushings on the drawing frame and other 
preparatory machines, but on fly frames no 
bushings are used. The top rolls are held in 
position by the necks running in the upright 
stands. This iron roll is first covered with 
a cloth which is glued to the boss of the iron 
roll, and then a leather cot is pulled over 
this. The leather for making this cot has 
been previously selected with regard to the 
machine on which the top roll is to run and 
also as to the class of work to be run on that 
machine. The cloth is also carefully se- 
lected as to weight, etc. 


THE SHELL ROLL 

is constructed in two parts, consisting of a 
central portion which is a spindle of special 
shape, tapering gradually from the centre 
of the spindle to the ends or neck of the 
rolls. The other part is a_ shell of iron 
which fits over the spindle and revolves 
about it. This shell is covered in the same 
manner as the solid rolls, that is, with cloth 
and leather. This roll revolves more easily 
than the solid roll and does not run in bush- 
ings the same as with the solid roll, but the 
spindle remains stationary while the shell 
rotates. The spindle should be well oiled, 
in order to keep the shell part of the roll 
well lubricated. Shell rolls are used a great 
deal as front top rolls on account of their 
easy running qualities, which are produced 
by the spindle. When shell rolls are used 
there are a great many more extra shells 
than spindles, because the spindle in use 
will answer for the extra shells. The advan- 
tages of a shell roll are the easier running 
due to the fact that a lighter roll runs on a 
tapered spindle, This form of roll needs 
less oil on this account and will run a long 
while properly if not oiled after the first 
time of inserting. One disadvantage to the 
roll is the fact that it is liable to pick up 
and wind up broken ends, and if dirt and 
other foreign matter collect around the 
spindle inside of the shell, it makes it the 
same as a solid roll without bushings. 


(To be continued.) 
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SILK CALCULATIONS. 


BY ALFRED CORADI, 


A rational method of silk calculating as 
practised in the every day life of the mill 
man can undoubtedly best be explained by 
practical examples. 

We will therefore eliminate all abstract 
rules and schedules as an introduction and 
begin directly with practical calculations, 
discussing the various problems as they 
arise. 

Our first proposition is the dissection and 
calculation of a sample of “Colored Taffeta” 
19 inches wide. 

The first glance reveals that the weave is 
a taffeta or plain weave. 

Setting the counting glass on the sample 
we find 45 warp ends in the quarter inch or 
180 per inch. Holding the’ sample against 
a strong light we are able with the aid of 
the counting glass to distinguish slight open 
spaces caused by the dent of the reed. We 
count 15 such spaces in the quarter inch or 
60 per inch and 3 warp ends between each 
space. This establishes the set beyond a 
doubt as a 60/3. 

Placing the glass again on the sample to 
count the picks we find 27 in the quarter 
inch, making 108 picks per inch. 

We proceed next to investigate the ma- 
terial. We ravel out first say 20 warp ends 
and compare them with an equal number 
of ends of a silk of known size. The best 
way is to interlink the two bunches of ends 
and twist them into a cord, both sides 
equally twisted. Any difference in size can 
easily be noted in the thus 20 fold magnified 
thread, and with some experience the cor- 
rect size very nearly determined. 

We have another test in the so-called 
cocoon proof which is as follows: 








Untwisting an organzin thread we find it 
to consist of two ends twisted together 
showing that the warp material is a 2-ply 
organ. Taking one of these threads and 
spreading it out with a long, finely pointed 
needle, we are able with the aid of the 
counting glass to count the cocoon fibres, 
repeating this operation with about a dozen 
ends. We find in our sample an average of 
say II 1/2 cocoon fibres per thread. To find 
the number of deniers the rule is to add 25 
per cent. to the number of cocoon filaments. 
11 1/2 + 27/8 (25%) =143/8 or 13/15 
denier grege (raw silk). 

To translate this into our system of 
sizing in drams it is necessary to know the 
relation of the denier to our standards of 
weight and measurement. 

The denier system is the world’s standard 
for numbering raw silk. 

The authentic standard for this country 
recognized by the New York as well as 
London silk conditioning houses and ex- 
tensively used in France, is the so-called 
“Old Lyons” denier. 

The standard of length is a skein of 400 
French ells (aunes) or 400 turns on a swift 
of one French ell circumference. Trans- 
lated into metric measurement the swift 
measures IIg centimeters, 400 turns being 
equal to 476 meters, or in our standard 
aggregating to 520.56 yards. The weight 
unit called denier is an exceedingly small 
weight equal to 0.05311 grams in metric 
standard, or in our weight about 4/5 
of a grain (0,8196) or 3/100 of a dram 
(0.02997). The size number indicates the 
number of deniers in the weight of a skein 
of 400 French ells = 476 meters = 520.56 
yards. For instance, a 13/15 denier raw 
silk means that I skein 520.56 yards long 
weighs from 13 to 15 deniers. Besides the 
old Lyons denier there are in use in Europe: 
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The “Old, Turin” denier. Length of hank 
476 metets, weight unit 0.05333 grams, used 
principally for cheaper grades Italian silk 
for tram purposes. 

The “Titolo Legale” or’ Italian system. 
Length of hank 450 meters, weight unit 
0.050 grams. Was established after intro- 
duction of the metric system in Europe to 
better conform to that system and facilitate 
figuring. Is now acknowledged standard in 
disputed cases before courts. 

The “Titolo Internationale.” Length of 
hank 500 meters, weight unit 0.050 grams. 
Was established and ratified in Interna- 
tional Congress in Vienna and Brussels; 
has, however, never found a large following. 

The “Old Milan” denier. Length of skein 
476 meters, weight unit 0.05II grams. 


Used in Europe largely for Italian silks, 
principally for organzin. 

Summing up we are only interested in the 
relative value of all other deniers to the 
Lyons denier which is as follows: 


roo Lyons denier = 100.419 Titolo legale 

100 Lyons denier = 104.134 old Milan den. 

100 Lyons denier = 99.532 old Turin den. 

100 Lyons denier = 111.576 Titolo inter- 
nationale. 


The American as well as English method 
of indicating the size of silk after being 
thrown is by the simple system of drams. 
Length of skein, 1,000 yards; weight unit, 
1 dram. The number of drams 1 skein of 
1,000 yards weighs, indicates the size of the 
silk. For example, a 13/4 dram organzin 
means that a length of 1,000 yards weighs 
1 3/4 drams. 

If 1,000 yards weighs 1 dram, 520.56 yards 
will weigh 17.366 deniers. Consequently I 
by the dram system is equivalent to 17.366 
by the denier system of numbering silk. 
This is the key to all reductions from denier 
to dram, or vice versa. Any size silk in 
drams multiplied by 17.366 gives its equiva- 
lent in deniers, or any size given in deniers 
divided by 17.366 gives the equivalent in 
drams, for practical purposes 17 1/3 or 17.3 
is sufficiently exact. 

Ex. An organ 2 ply runs 1 65/100 drams, 
what sized raw silk is it made of? 1.65 X 
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17.306 = 28.65 deniers for the 2 ply thread 
or 14.32 deniers for thé single thread equa! 
to a 13/15 denier raw silk. 

Ex. A 14/16 denier raw silk (average 15 
deniers) is thrown’into a 4 thread tram, 
what size should the silk in drams be afte: 
being thrown? 15 deniers, 4 ends = 60 
deniers ; 60 (drams) + 17.366 = 3.45 drams. 

This, of course, does not take into ac- 
count any addition of soap or other ingredi- 
ents from the throwing process, and if 
there is any considerable discrepancy be- 
tween the report of the conditioning house 
and the returns from the throwsters, accord- 
ing to above figures it is an evident proof 
that the silk has been unduly treated. A 
slight allowance only has to be made for the 
shrinkage or take-up in the twisting process 
and consequent increase in volume and pro- 
portionate weight. In slack twists, as used 
for tram, this take-up is so slight as to have 
no bearing whatever on the result and in 
regular organzin it does not amount to 
more than 1 1/2 per cent. 

Returning to our sample we have yet to 
establish the material used for the tram. 
We proceed as with the organzin test, 
either by comparison with known materials 
or by cocoon proof. 

On account of the slack twist it is quite 
difficult to distinguish how many grege 
ends are in the tram. We note by com- 
parison, however, that the whole tram 
thread is equal to about 3 1/2 drams or 60 
deniers, and from this we draw the con- 
clusion that it is a 4 thread tram of 14/16 
denier, as we know by experience that this 
is the material most commonly used for 
tram. 

All that remains to be done to complete 
the analysis of our sample is to establish the 
dye and weighting of the silk and select 
an approximately equivalent grade of raw 
silk. We have no means of ascertaining 
just how much the silk is weighted and must 
be guided in this respect solely by prece- 
dents, general appearance and touch. 

We can, however, find out if a silk is 
weighted at all, or if it is a pure dye by the 
burning test. If we apply a match to a 
sample the pure dye will extinguish the 
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flame at once, the ashes‘curl up, leaving a 
black, crisp and compact mass. A weighted 
silk will slowly continue to glow; the 
ashes are light and fall into dust at the 
slightest touch. Applying this test to our 
sample we find that both organzin and 
tram are weighted and we estimate the 
amount as follows: 


Organzin bright, 16/18 ounces. 
Tram bright, 22/24 ounces. 


i. e. 16 0z. raw organ should return 16-18 
oz. dyed; 16 oz. raw tram should return 22- 
24 oz. dyed. 

The grade of raw material we estimate to 
be: 

For organzin, Japan filature best No. 1, 
13/15 den. 

For tram, Japan rereel No. 1-1 1/2, 14/16 
den. 

We will now give the full calculation and 
let the explanation of the different items fol- 
low. 

The rates for raw materials are understood 
to be for thrown silk, doing away with the 
separate operation of figuring out the 
throwing charges. 


Style ;: — Colored Taffeta. 
Width : — 19 inches. 
Reed : — 60/3. 
Warp Ends : — 3400/1 ground) |_| 
2 X 18/2 edges J 3472 
Width in Reed : — 19+ inches. 
Picks : —108 per inch, 1 end. 
Warp : — Japan organzine, 2 thread, 1,';, drams. 
Bright }¢ ounces. 
Filling : — Japan tram, 4 thread, 3,,°; drams. 
Bright, 22/24 ounces. 
Waste : —Organzine, 4 %. 
Tram, 6 %. 
Length of Warp :—109 yards. 
Length of Cloth : —100 yards. 
Organ ;— 
3472 X 109 X 1.65 KX 104 XI 
1000 X 100 X 256 


—2 fA | 
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Tram : — 

108 X 19.12 X 100 & 3.5 X 106 

1000 X 256 

Dyeing: — 

Organ: 2; lbs. @ 6oc. per Ib 

Tram: 3 lbs. @ $1.05 per Ib. 
Winding : — 

Organ: 274 Ibs. @ 12c. per lb... 

Tram: 3 lbs. @ 10c, per yard 
Milling : — 

Tram : 3 lbs. @ 10c. per yard 


Warping — 

100 ends, 24c. per 100 yards 
Twisting : — 

1000 ends, 25c. basis, 300 yard warps. 
Weaving: — 


@ 6c. per yard 


Picking : — 
@ 4c. per yard .... 
Finishing : — 
@ 1c, per yard 
Harness: — 
$2.00 per 1000 heddles, basis 5000 yards. 
Mill Expenses : — 
2/3 of weaving steel harness...... 


Net mill per 100 yards 
Assumed net profit 


Selling Expenses: — 
15% (divided by 85) .... enkeeee coco OD 
Total, $55.30 
or Selling Price per yard, 55 cents. 

The method of calculating the weight of 
the warp is thus explained: We have 3,472 
ends in the warp 109 yards long=37%,448 
yards of organize, or 378.488 lengths of 1,000 
yards each. The silk weighs 1.65 drams per 
1,000 yards, therefore, 

378.448 X 1.65 = 624.44 drams. 
Waste, 4 % ------ 24.98 drams. 
Total, 649.42 drams. 

We require, therefore, 649.42 drams or 
2.54 lbs. 

We can invariably shorten the calculation 
by cancelling the common divisors. In this 
particular case as follows: 

217 X 109 X 1.65 X 13 an 2.64 the: 
1000 X 100 X 2 
The calculation of the weight of the tram 
is explained as follows: 
108 (picks) X 19.12 (inches) X 100 = 206,496 yards 
206.496 (10,000-yd, lengths) x 3.5(drams per 1,000 yds) =722.74 drams 
Waste, 64% 43-30 drams 
Total, 766.10 drams, 
or 3 pounds tram, 

Dyeing: The rates are self explanatory, 
being per pound of raw weight according 
to dyers’ price list. 

Winding: Even where the cost of soft silk 
winding is paid by the piece from the dyed 
weights, it is convenient for the calculator 
to compile a table of the equivalent prices 
for raw weight, as it saves the time of fig- 
uring out the dyed weights for every calcu- 
lation. 

Quilling: Knowing the number of and 
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production of the looms a quill winder is 
able to supply, the cost of quilling can easily 
be ascertained. For single end filling the 
calculator will find that it will not greatly 
vary from the cost of winding. 

Twisting: The rates are per 1,000 ends. 
Consequently the longer the warp, the 
cheaper the twisting. 

Weaving, Picking, Finishing: The rates 
are figured per yard. 

Warping: The rates are generally fixed 
per 100 ends 100 yards long. For large dye 
lots, of which a number of warps can be 
made with a full set of spools, a lower rate 
can be made than for one-warp dye lots. 

Harness: The calculations are based on 
tiie movable steel heddle so extensively in- 
troduced in recent years despite its apparent 
expensiveness. We figure $2.00 per 1,000 
heddles and estimate they will last for 5,000 
yards. Comparing this with the older style 
of French cotton heddle at 80 cents per 
1,000 eyes we do not find any perceptible 
difference in cost. 

We must, however, take into considera- 
tion that a cotton harness is made for a 
specified count, and can not be used for any- 
thing else, when therefore looms have to be 
changed to a different quality it means the 
installation of a new set of harness, though 
only one or two warps may have run through 
the old ones. We know by experience that 
laying on shelves is almost as detrimental to 
cotton harness as actual use. The steel 
harness can be changed to almost any count 
our orders may call for, thus doing away 
entirely with the accumulation of an idle 
harness stock and getting the full benefit of 
the superior lasting qualities. Furthermore 
a cotton harness, if not very carefully 
handled and turned regularly is liable to 
break down before 2,000 yards are woven, 
while steel harness may last for 10,000 or 
even 20,000 yards. 

Mill Expenses: Under this item we have 
to place an adequate portion of the fixed 
expenses in our calculation such as: 


1. Maintenance of buildings, boilers and 
engine; interest on building account or 
rents. 

Power and light. 
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Salaries. 

Mill supplies and machinery repairs. 
Office expenses. 

Express and freight charges. 

Taxes and insurance. 

Interest on active capital. 

Depreciation of machinery and fixtures. 


© PW AREY 


It is self evident that the general ex- 
penses should be apportioned, not according 
to the value per yard, but in proportion to 
the time required to produce a yard. When, 
for instance, a plant is organized for 200 
looms, and its annual fixed expenses aggre- 
gate about $24,000, the amount will not dif- 
fer greatly whether the mill turns out 600,- 
ooo yards or only 400,000 yards per year. 
The bearing on the cost calculation is, how- 
ever, as follows: 


Production: 600,000 yards. Expenses: 
$24,000 = 4c. per yard. 
Production: 400,000 yards. Expenses: 


$24,000 = 6c. per yard; a difference of two 
cents per yard, which amounts on 600,000 
yards to $12,000 a year. This item is the 
essence of the whole calculation. A 
sagacious manager will run ahead of his esti- 
mate and a loosely managed concern will see 
its paper profits shrink in an inexplicable 
manner. The practise to apportion Io or 12 
per cent. of the net cost is, therefore, in 
many instances erroneous and misleading. 
We will illustrate this in a later example. 

A very simple way to figure mill ex- 
penses in fair proportion is the following: 

Since we have shown that this item is al- 
together dependent on production, we bring 
it in relation to the rate for weaving which 
is based on exactly the same principles. 
High production fabrics will pay a lower 
rate; low production goods a higher rate; 
no matter how little silk there may be in the 
latter. 

With a conservative estimate of the aver- 
age production allowing for eventual forced 
curtailment or temporary stoppage, we can 
establish an average rate per yard. 

In our case we assume that four cents on 
every yard turned out would cover our ex- 
penses. Comparire this with the rate for 
weaving of medium producing qualities 
which we assume to run about six cents per 















yard, we decide our standard for mill ex- 
penses to be two-thirds of the rate of weav- 
ing. Weaving: For 100 yards equals six 
dollars; mill expenses: two-thirds of above 
equals four dollars. Should we calculate a 
quality costing nine cents for weaving, our 
mill expenses would be six cents per yardy 
etc. 

Selling Expenses: These comprise the 
commission to selling agents and customary 
cash discounts if goods are sold through a 
commission house. Even where goods are 
sold direct a separate account is carried for 
the selling end, so that a percentage per 
yard can easily be established. The calcu- 
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lator must figure the percentage from the 
selling price. 
In our example 





100 yards net will cost .............. $44.20 
If we should add 15% to this ....... 6.63 
Would mean net selling ............$50.83 
Assuming net profit ............... 3.17 

Selling price for 100 yards...... $54.00 


or per yard 54 cents. This is incorrect be- 
cause the selling agent will figure as fol- 
lows: 





PD is vance vcevds oss 6505 $54.00 
Less 15% commission and discount.. 8.10 
IRS 5 Ae SP arr $45.90 
FO DE ee eres eee 44.20 
Leaves net profit .............. $1.70 


(To be ecntinued. 
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LENO CLOTHS. 


BY WILL NELSON. 
(Head Instructor in Warp Preparation and Weaving, Loweil 
Textile School.) 
(Continued from January. 

Fig. 18 shows the third order of leno 
cloths, and it has been made for the special 
purpose of showing the three distinct kinds 
in one piece of cloth, so that they might be 
more readily distinguished. The stripe 
marked A is a net leno, B a lace or hem- 
stitch, C a full turn leno. 

We. classify leno cloths under these three 
heads, so as to simplify the language, and 


make the meaning clearer when speaking of 
a leno cloth, especially if the cloth is not‘in 
evidence; for example, a cloth is required 
formed by a net leno stripe and a five-end 
satin warp-stripe; 8 ends of 2/Ios cotton 
yarn to be used for leno, with 4 ground 
threads under each crossing thread, each 
ground thread to be made up of 2 1/40s cot- 
ton yarn; a pronounced diamond effect re- 
quired; the satin stripe to be made with 
60 1/40s cotton yarn. Such a cloth is shown 
in Fig. 19. 

A net leno cloth is any leno stripe that has 
the crossing threads of a heavier count than 
the ground threads, also showing more 
prominent on one side of the cloth than the 
other. 

Stripe B, Fig. 18, is a lace or hemstitch 
leno; this is distinguished from A by having 
the ground and crossing threads of the same 
counts and in that stripe both sides of the 
cloth are exactly the same. 
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All cloths of the same order, whether they 
have a change in the number of picks or not, 
would be classed as lace or hemstitch 
leno. An example of this is shown in Fig. 
20, it being impossible to tell which thread 
passed through the doup, and both sides of 
the cloth are practically the same. 

The stripe at B and Fig. 20 is often called 
a full leno; stripe A and Fig. 19, a half leno; 
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FIG. 20. 


and to the uninitiated it would appear that 
such is the case, but it is not so; it is very 
difficult to impress the novice with the fact 
that absolutely the same movement is re- 
quired on the doup and standard in both 
cases, the picks between the change of doup 
and standard along with the counts of yarn 
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used making the difference in the pattern. 
A close scrutiny of the stripes, along with 
the explanation in Article I will very readily 
show this. 

In the net stripe Fig. 18, the crossing 
thread on the outside is to the right of the 
ground threads when the point of the dia- 
mond is formed; this is done by dropping 
the doup and standard for one pick; for the 
next pick they are both lifted keeping the 
cord on the face; for the third pick the doup 
and crossing thread harness are lowered, 
which carries the cord thread to the left of 
the ground thread; and for the next seven 
picks the cord is kept on the left side, simply 
by dropping the doup and not the standard 
and on alternate picks; this is the order of 
working when a top doup is used. 

In stripe B, which was made with a bot- 
tom doup the doup and crossing thread har- 
nesses are raised for two picks, which shows 
the crossing thread to the right of the 
ground thread; to get the crossing to the 
left of the ground thread the standard and 
doup are raised, the only difference being 
that there are no picks inserted before the 
change is made. Knowing this we see no 
reason why one should be called a full leno 
and the other a half leno. Moreover, there 
is such a stripe as a full leno or full turn 
leno, which is made in a somewhat different 
manner to the others; stripe C. Fig. 18, 
shows the full turn. It will be noticed that 
the white is always to the right of the blue 
thread, even though it may be underneath 
the filling, and that after five picks have 
been woven with the thread raised on the 
right side, it makes a complete turn around 
the blue before it comes to the right side; 
but the blue is then raised for five picks, the 
white again being pulled back for a complete 
turn to be lifted on the right of the blue. 
This form of leno makes a very rich effect 
for curtain goods and certain classes of 
dress goods, which are used to obtain the 
same effect as grenadine. 

Fig. 21 shows how such a leno can be 
made; three harness only are required, the 
standard being dispensed with and the ordi- 
nary doup thread passing through a glass 
bead or small brass ring; this is to prevent 
the doup from working through the reed. 
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The doup must also be lifted higher than 
usual, because the crossing thread has to be 
pulled completely around the ground thread. 
To obtain this excess movement a bell crank 
lever is used with the harness strap con- 
nected to the. longest end, and the harness 


lever to the shorter end. The easing rod 

















£.—Easer. C.—Crossing. 


cught to slacken off more than with the 
ordinary leno. 

In addition to dispensing with the stan- 
dard harness, there is also another peculiar- 


ity in the construction of this leno. The 
crossing thread harness never rises. Fig. 


ing thread and the end tied. The doup yarn 
is passed through the bead drawn over the 
top of the ground thread, underneath the 
crossing thread and up to the doup harness 
shaft where it is tied. Often a rod the size 
of the shed is passed through the ends, the 
rod keeping them an equal distance apart. 








FIG. 22- FIG. 23. 
G.—Ground. 2.—Doup. 


This ensures all the doups being made of 
equal length. Five picks of filling are 
passed through the shed formed by Fig. 21. 

For the next change the ground and 
crossing thread harness are both down and 
the doup shaft raised by means of the bell 
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21 shows the shed caused by the lifting of 
the ground thread, also indicates the posi- 
tion of the harness when the doups are tied 
in. The ground harness is raised, the 
crossing thread harness being left down. 
The bead or ring is then placed on the cross- 


crank lever, Fig. 22. The raising of the 
ground thread harness and the dropping of 
the doup will force the ends and doup to 
assume the position shown in Fig. 2t. 

Fig. 23 is the pegging plan for this forma- 
tion. The picks are varied to give different 
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effects. Fig. 24 clearly shows the difference 
in the working of the threads to form a lace 
leno and a full turn leno. 


To be continued 


+ 





THE INDIAN TEXTILE WORKER. 


BY GEORGE CECIL. 
In The Textile Mercury 


Briefly, the work of the native employee 
does not differ materially from that of the 
stay-at-home English cotton mill operatives. 


THE 


The Aryan workman, however, is a marked 
posite of those associated with the Lanca- 
shire cotton man. Consequently the man- 
ager, spinning master and engineer, cannot 
repose in their subordinates that trust and 
confidence that is possible in England, 
Mexico, Russia, France and other cotton 
manufacturing countries, for the dusky oper- 
contrast to his white confrere. His charac- 
teristics and habits are almost the exact op- 
ative if left to his own devices is apt to err. 
His fingers will become mixed up with the 
most dangerous parts of the machinery, and 
his limbs will. get entangled with the belt- 
ing. If not watched more or less inces- 
santly he will be idle; being naturally care- 
less he may, by neglecting instructions, 
bring about a catastrophe. If employed in 
the engine room he is apt to slumber when 
he should be watching the temperature of 
the bearings, while the Aryan whose busi- 
ness it is to replenish the reservoir of the 
sight-feed lubricators and oilers is prone to 
omit that necessary duty. The brown man 
who is told off to grease the driving belts 
and keep an eye to the rope alley is very 
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liable to fail in these important duties. It 
will thus be seen that, though the Mahom- 
etan and Hindu mill men know their work, 
they cannot be wholly trusted to carry it our. 
Consequently “master’s eye” must be every- 
where; in other words the manager and his 
staff find it necessary to keep a sharp look- 
out on the doings of those under them. 

The day’s labors commence early in the 
morning, when each operative’s name is 
checked by the “durwan” (gate-keeper). 
The native holding this position of trust is 
thought to be an honest person, and with a 


COTTON MILL. 


view to securing suitable men for the post 
pensioned “sepoys” are sometimes selected. 
The manager possessing a “durwan” of this 


THE NATIVE OPERATIVE. 


description can make fairly certain that he 1s 
employing an honest man, for should a “pin- 
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sin-wallah” (pensioner) be convicted of 
theft he forfeits his Government pension. 
Thus they find it advisable to refrain from 


THE EX-SEPOY DURWAN, 


helping themselves to the mill stores, or 
from passing over hidden nails, screws, and 
“brasses,” when searching the outgoing op- 
eratives. It may, by the way, be added that 





THE DURWAN’S DWELLING. 


every native is searched on leaving the mill 
premises at night, the duty of examination 
being allotted to the gate-keeper. Should 
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he be dishonest he is afforded unique oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself in a highly ille- 
gal manner. Sometimes he avails himself of 
these chances. should be 
borne in mind, are a strong temptation to 
the native. 

Many a dusky mechanic will rob the bear- 
ings entrusted to his care of their adjuncts, 
running the being detected. 
Should he “square” the “durwan” by offer- 
ing him a share of the proceeds he will, quite 
possibly, be allowed to smuggle his booty 
past the gates. Should he succeed in doing 
so he will dispose of it to the local receiver 
of stolen property. Lumps of coal he is also 
given to carrying off, and several native op- 
eratives have been detected in making away 
with a rope. This they coil around their 


“Brasses,” it 


chance of 


THE FEMALE OPERATIVE. 


dusky bodies. Needless to say, on being de- 
tected by the managerial powers that be, 


just retribution follows—and the recipient 
of justice is unable to sit down for a week. 

The ex-sepoy “durwan” is, usually speak- 
ing, a fine looking man of imposing phy- 
sique ; tall and well set up, he commands at- 
tention. His dress consists of a short linen 
undervest, a shirt, a voluminous turban, and 
a pair of pyjama-like garments; a pair of 
sandals and his medals—gained in conflicts 
with hill tribes—complete his attire. In the 
“cold weather” he wears a blue or chocolate 
colored coat entitled a “chupkun,” a thick 
blanket being added when he is on night 
duty. 

In contrast to the native of the above de- 
scription the Aryan operative is frequently 
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a miserable looking creature. Often round- 
shouldered, wizened-faced, of no stamina, ill 
featured and stunted, he is by no means a 
pleasant object on which to gaze. 

His wife, who also works in the mill, is, if 
anything, even a less pleasing person. At 
thirty the native woman is wrinkled; at 
forty she is yet more unlovely. In the mat- 
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ter of costume, she wears a species of elon- 
gated kilt of colored material, and a “saree” 
(shawl) over her shoulders. Her children, 
who, when old enough, assist at the looms, 
wear a rag around the waist if they happen 
to be boys, and a modified version of the 
mother’s costume if they are girls. The 
men are clothed much like the “durwans,” 
the turban sometimes being exchanged for 2 
piece of filthy rag; more often no head gear 
of any description is worn. 

Should the Oriental operative employed 
in a mill desire a holiday he will cause to be 
written, by an English-speaking native, a 
letter setting forth that he is too ill to be 
present at his work. The effusion in ques- 
tion will be despatched to the manager, and 
the sender will go to sleep. He has occa- 
sionally been known to enlist the services 
of a native doctor, who, for a consideration, 
will furnish him with a certificate to the ef- 
fect that he is suffering from fever—a very 
prevalent (and convenient) ailment in India. 
Since the phraseology employed may inter- 
est the reader, copies of such letters are 
given: 
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Serampore, May 2, ’oo. 
To the Manager ——— Mill. 

Honorable Sir,—This poor one is suffering fron 
severe fevers with accompaniments of vomiting so 
he prays your honor to excuse him that he may 
quick get well his pulse beats high and he cannot 
do any works nor is he eating if your honor wil 
excuse him til such times as he will be better he 
will as in duty bound ever pray for your honor’ 
goodness etc.—Your humble 

BENI PERSHAD Cotton Man 


This is to certify that Ram Singh is a suffering 
from much He is also very unwell and in 
my medical opinion cannot do any works at all to 
day. Tomorrow God willing he will be 
Otherwise he will not. I have administered all th 
needful. I advise complete change of 
The poor fellow is very ill I think. 

LAL SINGH, Doctor. 
Nagpore, C. P., May 15, 1900. 


lever. 
well. 


rest and 
quiet. 


It is worth noting that the Indian cotton- 
mill operative has been known to mutiny 
against the manager and his staff. On being 
brought to book he lies freely, and produces 
a number of (paid) witnesses who assist 
him in protesting his innocence. Should the 
witnesses forget the story they have under- 
taken to relate it will go ill with them on the 
prisoner regaining his liberty. 


REINDEER WOOL. 





The U. S. Consul at Frankfort, Germany, 
sends some interesting information concern- 
ing the use of reindeer hair or wool. He 
says that from time immemorial the Lap- 
landers have known how to manufacture 
coarse but warm blankets from the wooly 


hair of the reindeer. These are an excellent 
protection against moisture and frost. The 
inhabitants of Sweden and Norway were the 
first to observe how well the reindeer swims 
across large bodies of water. This led to 
the thought that there must be something in 
the animal’s hair suitable to the making of 
useful textiles. This, in turn, then led to 
the manufacture of fabrics which are used 
mainly for protecting the body when the 
wearer goes out on the sea in winter. 

A close examination of the hair of the 
reindeer furnishes an explanation of its pe- 
culiar value. The hair does not have a 
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hollow inside space for its whole length, but 
is divided or partitioned off into exceedingly 
numerous cells like water-tight compart- 
ments. These are filled with condensed air 
and their walls are so elastic and at the same 
time of such strong resistance that they are 
not broken up either during the process of 
manufacture or by swelling when wet. The 
cells expand in water, and thus it happens 
that a man clad completely in garments 
made of reindeer wool does not sink when 
in water, because he is buoyed up by means 
of the air contained in the hundreds of 
thousands of hair cells. 

In the markets and stores of Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia garments and blankets 
of reindeer wool are to be had at lower 
prices than other fabrics. 

In Vienna there is a factory which man- 
ufactures garments of reindeer wool, es- 
pecially bathing costumes. For persons un- 
able to swim the possession of such gar- 
ments is of great value. It is possible that 
they may be utilized in learning how to 
swim. Recently successful trials have been 
made in Paris in this line. 


4 
> 


BLEACHING RAW COTTON. 





I have lately been investigating the com- 
parative advantages of bleaching cotton in 


the raw state and in the form of yarn. I find 
that in one large mill they pay 17 cents per 
thousand yards of 378 ends for quilling chain 
dyed filling, 20’s single yarn. That would 
make a cost for labor alone of nearly $0.008 
per pound. Adding to this the cost of over- 
sight and miscellaneous expenses the cost of 
quilling 20’s single yarn will be very near I 
cent per pound, and if to this is added the 
cost of chain warping and spooling you will 
have a labor cost of 1 1/2 cents per pound or 
more. This expense would be avoided if the 
filling was spun from the bleached or colored 
cotton, as these operations would not be nec- 
essary. 

I have drawn up a few figures for cost by 
the different methods. The first is the ap- 
proximate cost where the yarn is bleached in 
the chain and quilled afterward. These costs 
are very close, but not strictly accurate for 
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20’s yarn as it is run here, 
about $0.225. 


our cost being 


Carding 
Spinning 
Spooling 

3all warping 
Chain quilling 


Now let us suppose that we bleach in the 
raw stock and spin our filling, allowing 33 
per cent. or more for the increased cost of 
carding the bleached stock, and that the labor 
cost of bleaching will be more, although I be- 
lieve a plant could be arranged so the cost of 
bleaching stock would not be more than 
bleaching the yarn. Then for the stock we 
would have, say, the following: 


i er eee ee $0.01 
Spinning 
Bleaching 


This gives a saving in favor of the stock of 
$0.0075, and to my mind this in one reason 
why this method of working is becoming 
popular. 

As for waste, there would be about 2 per 
cent. of thread waste which would tend to off- 
set the waste made when bleaching the stock. 

It will be noted that even after allowing for 
extra expense in carding and spinning the 
stock, there still remains a good margin in its 
favor. I understand that in one of our largest 
mills stock is colored for both warp and fill- 
ing for all numbers up te 40's. 

RoGerR WILLIAMS. 


+ 
> 





The patent for the first of all power looms 
was taken out in 1785 by Edmund Cart- 
wright. 


To encourage manufacturing in Great 
Britain letters-patent were granted in 1565 to 
“therty Douchemen of the Lowe Countrys” 
to settle at Norwich and engage in the manu- 
facture of such “outlandish commodities as 
hath not bene used to be made within this 
our realm of England.” 
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ESTIMATING THE COST OF WOOLEN 
GOODS. 

The merchant who acts only as a distribu- 
tor of goods has no difficulty in determining 
the cost of his wares. The invoices tell him 
in plain figures the cost of the merchandise, 
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face a far different condition. If he is manu- 
facturing woolen goods, he must invest in 
raw material in the form of wool as it comes 
from the sheep’s back, in raw cotton, shoddy, 
waste, fuel, oil, soap, dyestuffs and chemicals, 
machinery, belting and other supplies. He 
pays out large sums for labor and in return 
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FIG. 


which, undergoing no change while in his 
possession, is sold in the same condition as 
when purchased, with a certainty as to the 
profit or loss of any transaction. 

The manufacturer on the contrary has to 


for this outlay finds in his possession a stock 
of manufactured woolens of various grades 
and market values. No clue as to their 
per yard can be obtained from the pay roll, 
or invoices of material and supplies. What 


cost 
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the goods cost per yard, how much for raw 
material, for labor, and for all other expenses 
are questions that must be met, and upon the 
accuracy of the answer may depend the suc- 
cess or failure of the business. If the manu- 
facturer relies on guess work or inaccurate 
methods of estimating, he may be selling his 
goods at a loss or holding them at a figure so 
high as to prohibit their sale. He will then 
occupy the position of a merchant who ig- 
nores the cost in fixing the selling price of his 
goods. The ultimate result of a business so 
conducted cannot be a matter of doubt. 
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ples, leaving to each mill owner the work of 
applying them to his particular requirements. 

The cost of material per yard can be more 
readily determined than the cost of labor and 
expense, as only three factors are to be reck- 
oned with in the cost of the stock, viz.: cost 
of raw material per pound, the percentage of 
shrinkage in manufacture, and the value of 
the waste products. The fluctuations in the 
amount of a mill’s production do not affect 
the cost of raw material. 

It is necessary to compile statistics of mill 
work, showing the product obtained from 
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FIG. 


It is of the utmost importance to each man- 
ufacturer, not only to estimate closely the 
cost of his own goods, but that all of his com- 
petitors should be able to do the same, for 
the manufacturer who sells his goods in ig- 
norance of their cost, not only ruins himself, 
but spreads demoralization in the trade and 
causes loss to all other manufacturers in the 
same line. However much manufacturers 
may try to keep the knowledge of their ma- 
chinery, processes and fabrics from their 
competitors, the possession by every mill of 
the best method of determining the cost of 
goods per yard is of benefit to all. 

To make this article of use to the greatest 
number of our readers, it will be necessary to 
avoid a detailed account of the cost of any 
one class of goods, or of any branch of 
manufacture, and confine it to as clear a 
statement as possible of the general princi- 


one 


2. 


material supplied to each department of the 
mill, such as the various quantities of each 
sort obtained from wool purchased, weight 
of scoured or colored stock from materials 
supplied to scouring and dyehouse, the yarn 
obtained from picked stock and the quantity 
of finished cloth produced from goods as they 
come from the looms. From such records 
the cost of the raw material in any one of our 
fabrics is readily calculated. 

In a mill making but one fabric the labor 
and expense per yard can be found by divid- 
ing the total amount of pay roll and expense 
charges for any given period, by the number 
of yards manufactured during that time. Such 
a calculation, however, in a mill making two 
or more fabrics would give only the average 
cost of all the goods, and would aid but little 
in forming an estimate of the cost of any one 


fabric. The great variety of goods, varying 
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face a far different condition. If he is manu- 
facturing woolen goods, he must invest in 


The merchant who acts only as a distribu- 
tor of goods has no difficulty in determining 
the cost of his wares. 


The invoices 


tell him 


raw material in the form of wool as it comes 
from the sheep’s back, in raw cotton, shoddy, 
waste, fuel, oil, soap, dyestuffs and chemicals, 


machinery, belting and other supplies. He 
pays out large sums for labor and in return 


in plain figures the cost of the merchandise, 
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FIG. I. 


which, undergoing no change while in his 
possession, is sold in the same condition as 
when purchased, with a certainty as to the 
profit or loss of any transaction. 

The manufacturer on the contrary has to 


for this outlay finds in his possession a stock 
of manufactured woolens of various grades 
and market values. No clue as to their cost 
per yard can be obtained from the pay roll, 
or invoices of material and supplies. What 
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the goods cost per yard, how much for raw 
material, for labor, and for all other expenses 
are questions that must be met, and upon the 
accuracy of the answer may depend the suc- 
cess or failure of the business. If the manu- 
facturer relies on guess work or inaccurate 
methods of estimating, he may be selling his 
goods at a loss or holding them at a figure so 
high as to prohibit their sale. He will then 
occupy the position of a merchant who ig- 
nores the cost in fixing the selling price of his 
goods. The ultimate result of a business so 
conducted cannot be a matter of doubt. 
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ples, leaving to each mill owner the work of 
applying them to his particular requirements. 

The cost of material per yard can be more 
readily determined than the cost of labor and 
expense, as only three factors are to be reck- 
oned with in the cost of the stock, viz.: cost 
of raw material per pound, the percentage of 
shrinkage in’ manufacture, and the value of 
the waste products. The fluctuations in the 
amount of a mill’s production do not affect 
the cost of raw material. 

It is necessary to compile statistics of mill 
work, showing the product obtained from 
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FIG. 


It is of the utmost importance to each man- 
ufacturer, not only to estimate closely the 
cost of his own goods, but that all of his com- 
petitors should be able to do the same, for 
the manufacturer who sells his goods in ig- 
norance of their cost, not only ruins himself, 
but spreads demoralization in the trade and 
causes loss to all other manufacturers in the 
same line. However much manufacturers 
may try to keep the knowledge of their ma- 
chinery, processes and fabrics from their 
competitors, the possession by every mill of 
the best method of determining the cost of 
goods per yard is of benefit to all. 

To make this article of use to the greatest 
number of our readers, it will be necessary to 
avoid a detailed account of the cost of any 
one class of goods, or of any one branch of 
manufacture, and confine it to as clear a 
statement as possible of the general princi- 


2. 


material supplied to each department of the 
mill, such as the various quantities of each 
sort obtained from wool purchased, weight 
of scoured or colored stock from materials 
supplied to scouring and dyehouse, the yarn 
obtained from picked stock and the quantity 
of finished cloth produced from goods as they 


come from the looms. From such records 
the cost of the raw material in any one of our 
fabrics is readily calculated. 

In a mill making but one fabric the labor 
and expense per yard can be found by divid- 
ing the total amount of pay roll and expense 
charges for any given period, by the number 
of yards manufactured during that time. Such 
a calculation, however, in a mill making two 
or more fabrics would give only the average 
cost of all the goods, and would aid but little 
in forming an estimate of the cost of any one 
fabric. The great variety of goods, varying 
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in quality, weight, size of yarn, number of 
threads per inch, and in finish, made in the 
same mill, complicates the calculation of the 
cost of labor and expense of one fabric. A 
mill may have several classes of goods in 
process at one time, some requiring careful 
sorting of the raw material, while others are 
made from stock as it is received; some stock 
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us with the facts on which we base the cost of 
each of our various fabrics, but also with a 
clear statement of the work in different de- 
partments of the mill. They should be com- 
piled monthly, and these monthly reports 
will prove very valuable to the manager of a 
mill, showing him at a glance whether the 
department is doing its work at a greater or 
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dyed, others piece dved. Under such condi- 
tions a system must be adopted that will ap- 
portion to each grade the expense which its 
manufacture entails. 

To do this we must first learn the cost of 
each process. This can be done only from 
records of each department, carefully col- 
lected sjuring a period of at least six months, 
when stich department was operated to its 
full capacity. These statistics are the basis 
of all our calculations. They not only furnish 


less cost than in former months, and indicat- 
ing the effect of any change in machinery, 
help or methods. A form for such a monthly 
statement will be found at Fig. 1. 

Each department has its own unit of pro- 
duction, such as the pound of stock for the 
dyehouse, the run of 1,600 yards of yarn for 
carding and spinping, the yard for weaving, 
etc. The average cost for each department 
is found by dividing the total cost by the pro- 
duction. 
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The fixed charges, such as fuel, freight, in- 
surance, taxes, etc., must necessarily be aver- 
aged on some arbitrary plan. The depart- 
ment of the mill with the lowest capacity of 
production measures the production of that 
mill, and the production of that department 
is used as a basis for calculating the average 
cost of fixed charges. As yarn can be and 
generally is, purchased to keep the looms 
running full, the weaving department in most 
cases serves well as a basis for calculating 
fixed charges. As the goods vary widely in 
the number of picks per inch and conse- 
quently in yards produced, this weaving pro- 
duct must be reduced to an equivalent yard- 
age with a constant number of picks per inch. 
Assume that we have adopted 50 picks as a 
basis, and the product in a given month is, 
say, 10,000 vards, averaging 40 picks per 
inch. The equivalent of this product in 50 
pick goods would be 8,000 yards. If in an- 
other month the product should be 5,000 
vards, averaging 80 picks per inch, the equi- 
valent would again be 8,000 yards of 50 pick 
work. This reduction of the yardage makes 
the report much more valuable for compar- 
ing the operations of the mill during different 
periods. 

When estimating the cost of any particular 
grade, we must figure the cost of each pro- 
cess through which the fabric passes, and a 
method which has been found both simple 
and efficient consists in calculating the quan- 
tity of material which must pass through each 
of the necessary processes to produce one cut 
of the goods. For instance, we find that a 
cut of cloth which measures 45 yards finished, 
may require 200 pounds of wool to be sorted, 
70 pounds of clean wool to be colored, 100 
pounds of stock to be picked, 250 runs of 
yarn to be spun, 55 yards of warp to be 
dressed, an‘ 50 yards of cloth to be woven 
and finished. Each of these items is ex- 
tended at the average cost of the process, 
fixed charges being calculated per woven 
yard. The sum total of these items divided 
by the 45 yards of finished cloth per cut will 
give the estimated cost per yard of that fabric 
for labor and expense. If the cloth is made 
with a greater or less number of picks than 
50, the average used for fixed charges is in- 
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creased or diminished in corresponding pro- 
portion. 

There is but one proof of the accuracy of 
any cost estimate. When an inventory is 
taken and mill accounts closed, the yardage 
of the various fabrics should be extended at 
their estimated cost, and the sum total com- 
pared with actual cost as shown by the 
counts, 

Fig. 2 is a statement of the cost for fixed 
charges as indicated by Fig. 1, but reduced 
to a basis of so picks. The actual monthly 
production was 74,250 yards, 36 inches wide, 
30 picks. As the goods were woven two 
widths in the loom the yardage was one-half 
this amount or 37,125 yards, 36 picks per 
inch. Assuming these looms to have oper- 
ated with the same efficiency on a cloth hav- 
ing 50 instead of 36 picks per inch, a propor- 
tionately less yardage would result. A simple 
calculation gives 26,730 yards of 50 pick 
goods as the equivalent. This reduction is 
made for the purpose of having a standard of 
production by which to calculate the average 
cost per yard of the so-called fixed charges, 
and by which to compare the product of dif- 
ferent months. One yard of goods contain- 
ing 50 picks per inch is taken as the yard 
stick by which we measure the work of the 
mill and determine the efficiency of its opera- 
tion. 

Two important items of cost, interest and 
depreciation, do not appear in our statement, 
and have been omitted because they vary so 
widely among different mills. Care should 
be taken to allow for them in estimating the 
cost of goods. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the method of estimating 
the cost of a particular fabric. This estimate 
was based upon the averages obtained from 
Figs. tand 2. The different items of cost are 
first placed in the left hand column; in the 
next column appears opposite each item the 
material or work required for one cut. In 
the next two columns are the cost averages 
for labor and expense. The total cost per cut 
for each process is then extended and placed 
in the columns at the right. These items are 
then added and the totals taken as the esti- 
mated cost of labor and expense per cut. 

The average cost per yard is found by 
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dividing the total cost of raw stock, labor and 
expense by the finished vards per cut. These 
three items are in turn added and the result 
is the estimated mill cost of the fabric per 
yard. 


——- --_— 


THE AIX-LA-CHAPELLE TEXTILE 
SCHOOL. 


The Higher Textile School of Aix-la- 
Chapelle is divided into four departments 
—Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing, and Finish- 
ing, and has three affiliated courses in: 
Master Studies,-Burling and Darning. Each 
department has its own curriculum and its 
own methods of study. The courses in 
spinning, weaving, and finishing can be 
completed in one half-year; while the course 
in dyeing occupies a full year. The instruc- 
tional force consists of ten regular teachers 
and five masters. The theoretical instruc- 
tion of the classroom is supplemented by 
thorough practical work in the large work- 
shops or actual textile factories connected 
with the institution. A 100 horse-power 


engine supplies power for the operations of 


the factory, in which run all machines ap- 
propriate to the four branches of the textile 
industry taught in the school. Here stu- 
dents are at work passing the raw materials 
through the successive stages of manufac- 
ture. The products are placed upon the 
market. There are generally some 40 to 50 
hands busy in the workshop. Local manu- 
facturers, as a rule, contract for the output. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


For entrance into any of the four depart- 
ments of the school proof must be adduced 
of an education equivalent to that acquired 
in the common schools. In lack of such 
proof an examination is necessary in arith- 
metic and German. Foreigners must show 
sufficient familiarity with the German lan- 
guage to be able to follow the instruction 
with understanding. All students must have 
attained the age of sixteen years. Previous 
practical employment in a textile factory, 
which is quite a common requirement in 
textile schools, is not required for admission 
into the Aix-la-Chapelle school, though it is 
strongly recommended. Those who desire 
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such practical experience prior to taking 
course are privileged to enter the worksho; 
associated with the institution. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS. 


Three classes of students are distinguished : 
full scholars (Vollschueler), who par 
ticipate in all lectures, and in all practical 
exercises of their respective courses; prac- 
ticians (Praktikanten), who are engaged in 
practical employment in the workshop only ; 
and “Hospitanten,” or visitors, who attend 
lectures and other exercises by choice. 


TIME OF INSTRUCTION, 


The courses occupy six months, with the 
exception of the dyeing course, which, as 
has already been said, takes one year. The 
half-yearly courses begin the middle of 
March and the beginning of October. The 
yearly course begins in March. 

Practicians may enter at any time. The 
curriculums cover twenty-one weeks of 
forty-four hours each in the half-yearly 
courses. Daily lectures come between 8 
and 12, and 2 and 6 o'clock in the summer 
course; in the winter course the lecture 
hours are from 81/2 to 121/4, and from 
2 to 6 o'clock. Saturday afternoons are 
free. There are Christmas, Spring and Fall 
vacations, of about two weeks each. Those 
who desire to take examinations on com- 
pleting the course may do so, though this is 
not required, and are supplied with special 
diplomas showing their rank. Those who 
take no examinations are merely supplied 
with certificates of attendance at the school. 

TUITION FEES. 

The tuition fees are as follows: Full 
scholars (Vollscheuler), if Germans, pay 100 
marks for every one half-year; foreigners 
pay 500 marks for the same period. Foreign- 
ers are not admitted to the course in design- 
ing, nor are they admitted as practicians; 
German practicians pay 50 marks per month 
as tuition fee. Visitors, or ““Hospitanten,” pay 
15 marks for every hour per week for the 
half-year, if German; if foreign, they pay 
50 marks instead of 15 marks. In addition 
to the above fees foreigners are required to 
pay 60 marks as admission fees. Tuition 
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es must be paid at the beginning of a 
uurse. Needy students may be relieved in 
vhole, or part, of the payment of tuition 
Only one course may be attended 
and paid for at one and the same time.—The 
lextile Recorder. 


Tees. 


* 


MEASUREMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





BY TRAVELER. 


When one goes into a store in the Philip- 
pines and asks the price per yard of certain 
goods, a fair price is named, and then when 
the measurement is made, he finds that it is 
about four or five inches short on every 
yard. Then comes the explanation of the 
straight stick or tape line measurement. The 
dealer brings out a tape line like that in Fig. 
1, on which inches are printed, but every 
inch is a little short, and every yard a few 
inches shorter than the American yard. 
This is the Spanish vara, but shopkeepers 
and others are in the habit of calling it a 
yard, using the term “yard” instead of 
“vara.” Some of these tape lines are desig- 
nated with proper lettering for indicating 
both yards and varas for convenience. Fig. 
comparative lengths of the 
straight vara and yard sticks. I noticed that 
some of the dealers had both these sticks 
hung up back of the counter, and would use 
either one as desired by the customer. These 


2 shows the 


merchants of course have a different price 
for the two lengths, that for the longer 
American yard being a little higher than for 
the Spanish vara. 

Lately the shopkeepers have introduced 
some handy sectional rules made of wood, 
with joints arranged as shown at Fig. 3. 
This is for pocket purposes as it can be 
folded to a length of six inches. On the face 
of the rule is a double system of letters and 
figures. The upper portion of the rule is 
marked off for varas and the lower portion 
for American yards. Thus the customer has 
the two kinds side by side and can take his 
choice. Almost invariably the American 
wants his own kind of yard and the Spanish 
his own vara. 

I found some odd but handy disk measur- 
ing devices in some of the stores. Fig. 4 is a 
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sketch of one of them in which four stand 
There is a 
cylinder of wood, A, very like that used by 
the measurers and inspectors in American 
mills, and over which the cloth is drawn. 

The cylinder is supported by bearings 
hung to the wall, and at either end is a metal 
disk, B, on which are figures which indicate 
the length of the cloth delivered by the 
cylinder, by the Spanish, Filipino, Chinese 


ards of measurement are used. 


























and American systems. The gauge dial re- 
volves with the cloth cylinder, with which 
it is connected by bevel gears as shown. It 
is an ingenious device and in use in the 
larger stores where long pieces of goods are 
measured. 

The mixture of the Spanish vara used 
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here with the English, Filipino and other 
systems of measurement is quite bewilder- 
ing. The meter of the metric system is also 
used with the local standards. .There are 
many Chinese, Hindoo, and some German 
merchants, and they have introduced vari- 
ous systems of measures. The common 
people when left to themselves use the 
straight Spanish tables of measurement, as 
the Spanish have published these for them. 


























The vara is understood by all. The metric 
system is used in the railway service, the 
custom house and other government offices. 
The railway, however, is 


The 


controlled by 


Spaniards. storekeepers, carpenters, 
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masons, artisans, and others generally use 
the Spanish measurements. I have always 
heard the boss carpenters, masons and othi- 
ers in charge of work, give directions re- 
garding dimensions to the workmen in 
Spanish terms and according to the Spanish 
tables. Occasionally a _ school-trained 
worker speaks of inches, feet, yards, etc., 
but not often. The same condition is found 
in land measurements by the farmers. A 
friend explains to me how many square 
yards he has purchased from a native land 
owner, and then in addressing the native 
uses the native terms entirely. Farm pro 
duce is measured out in square wood boxes, 
marked with Spanish measures. 

Fig. 5 is a drawing of the usual form of 
scales one sees in service along the wharves, 
in industrial and commercial houses, mar 
kets, railway, freight, and custom houses, 
etc. These scales are made by the Chinese, 
several of whose shops I recently visited. 
The marks on one side of the bar indicate 
Spanish weights; the other side is marked 
to order for English, Filipino, Hindoo or 
whatever standard is wanted. 

The Spanish and Filipino have queer 
methods for measuring material in bulk. 
The Chinese follow suit. Instead of metal 
quart utensils one sees square wooden 
boxes numbered as shown in Fig. 6. Let 
ters or figures corresponding to the Span 
ish or Filipino standards are stamped or 
burned on them, to indicate how much rice, 
grain, flour, or other dry stuffs they hold. 
The boxes are often soiled and cracked, but 
all are tested as to the contents and passed 
by the inspector so that correct measure- 
ment is assured. Sometimes the entire out- 
fit is made up of tubes of bamboo, all prop- 
erly stamped in burned letters and certified 
to by the inspector of weights and measures 
of the archipelago. No undersized utensils 
are permitted. If any are found they are 
seized and the owners fined. Fig. 7 shows 
a number of these bamboo tubes for liquid 
measurement. 





It is said that the birthplace of cotton 


manufacture was India and that it was born 
again in England. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 

ood faith. 
. For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Dye House for Skein Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me information regarding the equip- 
ment of a dye house for 5,000 pounds woolen and 
3,000 pounds cotton skein yarn per week. The 
yarn is to be scoured before dyeing. We also 
want to bleach some yarn. How much help would 
be required? Skein (392). 


An experienced dyer makes the following reply 
to the above question: 

The cotton yarn can be dyed without scouring 
and only the very brightest colors will need bleach- 
ing. For wool a peroxide or sulphur bleach can 
be used. 

For cotton dyeing one small boiling kier will 
suffice; one 6 feet by 6 feet will be large enough to 
boil 500 pounds per day. This kier should have a 
vomit pipe. For dyeing ordinary direct colors one 
tub will do, but it is better to have plenty of vats, 
say one for each shade, reds, blues and yellows, or 
four tubs. Standing tubs will be necessary in order 
to dye economically. One extractor and one 500 
pound yarn dryer will be required. 

Worsted yarn requires little scouring. Some 
dyers use a lukewarm bath with a little olive oil 
soap at 90 deg. F. Two machines will do more 
than is wanted, that is, 850 pounds of woolen or 
worsted yarn in 10 hours. At the same time it is 
better to have plenty of machines and keep each 
one on the same shade. Dark blues and blacks 
could be dyed in one machine, tans and browns in 
another, etc. 

Scouring could be done in a machine or in a 
regular dye tub. This also applies to the dyeing, 
which could be carried on in an ordinary tub. 

To sum up I would recommend: 

For the woolen yarns: 4 yarn tubs 29 inches 
deep, 26 inches wide, 10 feet long; one 48-inch 
extractor; one dryer of 1,000 pounds daily capacity, 
fitted for 
This last can 


and one small bleach house or a tub 


peroxide of sodium bleach. be of 
. 
wood or stone. Instead of yarn tubs, two or three 


small dyeing machines can be used, say of 200 
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pounds’ capacity. Five men besides the dyer could 
handle the woolen yarn; four men on the tubs and 
one man to do the extracting and hang the yarn 
in the dryer. 

For cotton yarn: 4 tubs similar to those used 
in woolen dyeing, or the same tubs can be used 
for both cotton and wool. The one 48-inch ex- 
tractor should do for both the woolen and the 
cotton yarns, allowing that the cotton will have to 
be extracted twice; one dryer of 500 pounds’ 
capacity and one boiling-out kier. 

The salary for a man to run such a plant would 
vary from $25 to $40 per week. In some plants 
there are two men, one for the woolen and one for 
the cotton, but there are men who make a spe- 
cialty of this line of work and can do both the 
woolen and the cotton. 

If I were going to start such a plant as your 
correspondent wants I should first hire the very 
best man I could afford and let him lay out the 
dyehouse to suit the work that he will have to do. 
The cost of labor, including the pay of the dyer, 
will amount to about one cent per pound. 


+ 


Mordant for Worsted Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there any advantage in the use of Glauber- 
salt and vitriol over bisulphate of soda as a mordant 
for worsted yarn? Is there as much risk of weak- 
ening the yarn with bisulphate of soda as with the 
Glaubersalt and vitriol? What is their relative 
commercial value? 

Gill-Box (382). 


A practical dyer and chemist answers this ques- 
tion as follows: 
Neither of the substances mentioned are “mor- 


dants” for wool, but are rather “assistants’”—caus- 
ing a breaking up of the dyestuff in the dye bath, 
and aiding the color base to go on fibres, while 
the residue remains in solution. 

It has been claimed for the bisulphate of soda 
that it aids in the production of level shades, es- 
pecially when used with dyes that have a very 
but in order to ensure 
these level shades it is necessary to use a large 
quantity of the salt, while on the other hand, using 
Glaubersalt, nearly neutral, a larger 
quantity can be employed ensuring level results, 


strong affinity for wool, 


which is 


while at the same time only sufficient oil of vitriol 
used to decompose the dye and without 
any fear of injuring the yarn, which is frequent 
when using bisulphate. 


may be 


It would be difficult to calculate the efficiency of 


acid and Glaubersalt compared with bisulphate 


of soda for the reason that their action is very dif- 
ferent on any one dyestuff. 
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As a rule, the general favorite with most wool 
dyers Glaubersalt, adding such quantities of 
acid to it as may be necessary to spring the 
color, leaving the salt itself to regulate the even- 
ness of the desired shade. 


is 


> 


Cotton Spindles and Consumption of Cotton 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to know the amount of cotton con- 
sumed in Northern and Southern mills for the past 
ten years, also the number of spindles in opera- 
tion in each section for the same period. 

Paramount (372). 


The following table shows the spindles and bales 
of cotton consumed in Northern and Southern 
mills for the eleven years ending with 1902, the 
figures being taken from “Cotton Facts.” It also 
gives the average consumption of cotton per 
spindle for each year: 


NORTH 
Lbs. 
Bales 

1,815,000 
1,762,000 
1,648,000 
1,813,000 
1,630,000 
1,771,000 
1,771,000 
2,218,000 
2,163,000 
1,909,000 
1,996,000 


Spindles 
I 3,250,000 
13,450,000 
13,500,000 
13,700,000 
I 3,800,000 
I 3,900,000 
I 3,900,000 
14,150,000 
14,400,000 
I 4,700,000 
15,000,000 


The greater consumption per spindle in the 
Southern states is owing to the coarser sizes spun 
in that section, and the increase in the aggregate 
number of spindles in the South is due to well 
known causes which have been frequently referred 
to in these columns and which now show signs 
of disappearing. It is not likely that the next ten 
years will a like disproportion in the 
increase in the two sections of the country. 


witness 





Calculating the Width of Cloth in the Loom. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice that the loom reed for cotton goods is 
often figured by subtracting 1 from the number of 
threads per inch finished, and dividing the re- 
mainder by thesnumber of threads per dent. For 
example: 

Find the reed for a 64 sley cotton cloth with 4 
threads per dent. 


(64— 1) + 4=15 3/4 reed. 


Some calculators take 5 per 
mainder: 


15 3/4 X .95 (100% — 5%) = 14.96. 


In this case they would use a 15 reed. 
This practice is confined to the cotton industry. 


cent. from this re- 
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I wish you would explain why they deduct 1 fron 
the number of threads per inch finished. 
Ego (398) 


The practice of calculating the reed referred t 
by Cotton goods ar 
woven wider than the finished width in order to al 
low for contraction due to take-up after weaving, 
and the allowance of 1 thread per inch is made for 
this purpose. It does not answer for all cases be 
cause the take-up varies with the size of the yarn 
and the weave, as well as with the number 
threads per inch, consequently the difference of 1 
between the finished and loom set of cotton fabrics 
may be right for one weave or size of yarn and 
wrong if the weave or size of the yarn is changed. 

A better practice is employed in the woolen in 
dustry where the loom width is first determined by 
making what is considered the necessary allowance 
for take-up. The threads per inch in the loom are 


Ego is purely arbitrary. 


ot 


SoutTH 
Lbs. per 

Bales Spindle 
616,000 
660,000 
639,000 
806,000 
840,000 
946,000 
1,151,000 
1,364,000 
1,524,000 
1,526,000 
1,912,000 


Spindles 

1,950,000 
2,100,000 
2,200,000 
2,400,000 
2,850,000 
3,2 50,000 
345 50,000 
35950,000 
4,700,000 
5,500,000 
6,400,000 


157-9 
157: 
145- 
167. 
147-3 
145-5 
161 «« 
172-¢ 
162-1 
138-7 
149-3 
then calculated from the total number of ends and 
the required width. 

Ex. A cloth to be finished 55 inches wide is to 
be laid 75 inches wide in the loom with 4 threads 
per dent. There are 3,000 ends in the warp. Find 
the reed required. 


3000 = 75 = 40, threads per inch in the loom. 
40 > 4 = 10, reed. 

This is the best practice for calculating the reed 
for cotton as well as woolen goods, as it is based 
on a preliminary estimate of the proper allowance 
to be made for take-up. 

The wide variation in the loom width of woolens 
and worsteds on account of the shrinkage due to 
fulling explains why the arbitrary method men 
tioned by Ego is not used for these goods. 

We referred Ego’s question to a practical cotton 
goods manufacturer who makes the following reply: 

“While many men in the cotton industry make a 
practice of deducting 1, yet it is not the only rule 
used, and in fact is not nearly as good hs it is 
claimed to be. Personally I prefer a method simi- 
lar to that used for worsteds. Where the reasons 
for deducting 1 from the sley comes in I do not 
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know, as it is manifestly impossible for one to get 
good results thereby. It stands to reason that the 
higher the count, the more the shrinkage, and yet 
by deducting 1 from 100 you get I per cent., while 
1 from 50 means 2 per cent. The second calcula- 
tion is nearer the mark. I object to the 1 at the 
start, but uphold the 95 per cent. idea. 


rule that is in general use, but it is not a good rule 


This is the 


nevertheless. 

“My rule is to find the number of ends to be used. 
on a 100 X 100, 40 inch goods, it 
would take 4,000 ends to give the required cloth 
From 24 to 36 ends are used as doubles for the sel- 
vage, and thus 3,976 ends are available for use in 


For instance 


finding the reed. The next thing is to determine 
the shrinkage of the cloth, and to do this we must 
know the counts, weight, filling and kind of weave 
as all these have an effect on the shrinkage. Then 
again with stop-motions a little more width must be 
100 X 100 7 yards, 40 inch 
goods, we should need about 43 1/4 inches in the 


allowed, so that on a 


reed. 
3,970 = 43. 


25 
=4 


= 91.93, threads per inch. 

91.93 + 2 5.96, reed or 46 dents per inch, or: 

4,000 — 24 = 3,976. 

3,976 + 2 = 1,988, dents required. 

1,988 + 43.25 (width required = 45.97 reed or 46. 

This rule is similar to that for worsted and woolen 

goods and the only one worth considering when 
correct results are wanted, but in many mills they 
use the other for the sake of uniformity and allow 
extra ends where the shrinkage is greater, thus giv- 
ing more than the required sley; when the shrink- 
age is less they take out some ends, and in the end 


come out about even. 
Arthur Dyson. 


+ 


Bleaching Raw Cotton. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Is it practicable to bleach raw cotton in the reg- 
ular raw stock dyeing machine? Please describe 
the operation of bleaching in the raw stock. 

Lenox (394). 


Roger Williams answers the above question as 
follows: 

In regard to your inquiry concerning bleaching 
in a raw stock dyeing machine I will say that it can 
be done, but the dyeing machine will not have a 
life. I know of tried 
bleaching in ordinary machines and they wore out 
This was when the machines were 
Now these machines are built with 


very long one man who 
in nine months. 
built of wood. 
an iron frame and made stronger, but unless spe- 
cially built for it, they are hardly fitted for bleach- 
ing because the action of the chlorine and the sul- 
phuric acid is destructive to the metals used in the 


construction of the machine. 
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I understand that one large American mill is 
using a modification of the Obermaier dyeing ma- 
for bleaching. The stock is not moved 
through the bleaching liquor, but the liquor is cir- 
culated through the stock by means of rotary 
With the aid of storage tanks the bleach- 
With a num- 
and an overhead track the 
stock can be hoisted out of the different liquors, and 
the work of bleaching carried on continuously at 
a low labor cost. 

The machine should be constructed so as to re- 
sist the action of chlorine and acid. A simple form 
of this machine can be made of wood with storage 
tanks for chlorine and acid. This can be arranged 
so that lots of 1,000 lbs. can be handled in one oper- 
ation. That is to say, the raw stock can be put 
into the machine and no more labor will be needed 
until the bleaching is complete and the stock ready 
to be removed. 

The stock is first boiled in the usual manner and 
washed with cold water, then bleached for one hour 
with chloride of lime solution at 1 deg. Tw. and 
well washed. It is then neutralized with sulphuric 
acid solution from 1/2 to 1 deg. Tw. and then well 
washed. Instead of sulphuric acid, bisulphite of 
soda, anti chlorine or even normal sulphate of soda 
(Glaubersalt) can be used for neutralizing. Some 
bleachers do not sour or neutralize after the 
chlorine, but simply wash well, and they get very 
good results. 


chine 


pumps. 
ing can be done with one machine. 


ber of the machines 


When the bleached stock is to be spun into yarn 
I do not believe there is any gain by bleaching in 
the stock. The extra cost of carding, the amount 
of waste in picking and the generally inferior re- 
sults obtained where the bleaching is done in the 
raw stock will fully counterbalance any extra cost 
for reeling, etc., or where the filling is bleached on 
chains and quilled on a chain quiller. 

As for warp there is no gain, but a loss. The 
bleaching of stock can be done no cheaper for 
either labor or drugs and there is the extra cost of 
bleaching of the short stock, seeds and waste taken 
out in carding, besides the extra cost of carding, 
as colored or bleached cotton does not card as weil 
as grey stock. Again there is much trouble to 
keep the bleached stock clean during the carding 
process, especially where colored cottons are run 
in the same room. 


s 
> 


*South Carolina, Blacksburg. J. W. Ryan, A. H. 
Pollock and J. F. Whisonant, who recently pur- 
chased the Blacksburg Spinning and Knitting Mill, 
have incorporated as the Buffalo Mills, with capi- 
tal stock of $20,000 (privilege of increasing to $100,- 
000). They propose remodeling the mill and man- 
ufacturing yarns exclusively. J. R. Killian of the 
Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C., is also interested. 








KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Mill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 








KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The recent slump in the price of cotton has 
had a bad effect in that it has caused many of 
the retailers to cease placing fall orders to a 
certain extent. Beginning January Ist the 
jobbers throughout the country started their 
travelers to take fall business, and retailers 
were apparently willing to place orders at 
the advanced prices asked. Now that cotton 
has declined, they are looking for a reduction 
in manufactured goods and holding back 
orders in consequence. The prospect of their 
being able to get any lower prices is exceed- 
ingly slim, as present prices are on a basis 
of 10 to 10 1/2 cents for cotton. 

It is noticed that the drop in cotton has not 
had the effect of carrying with it a compara- 
tive drop in price of yarns, probably due to 
the fact that spinners have been well em- 


ployed, have no stocks on hand and very little 


cotton. This is an instance where those man- 
ufacturers who operate a spinning plant in 
connection with a knitting mill are in an ad- 
vantageous position. 

A number of mills are practically out of 
the market, having sold all the goods they 
can make from their stocks of yarns pur- 
chased, and it is intimated that they will shut 
down when their contracts are filled, unless 
there is some reduction in price of yarns. 

There is a considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to how far buyers have covered their 
needs for the year. Some contend that not 
more than 50 per cent. of the season’s busi- 
ness has been placed, while others say that 
certain buyers have bought with considerable 
freedom and will not need to add much to 
their purchases for the entire season. No 
doubt a number had foresight enough to load 
up well with ladies’ six pound ribbed goods 
at $1.90, 12 pound fleeces at $3.50 and 11 1/2 
pound ribbed goods for men at $3.62 1/2, al- 
though we are informed that some of the 
largest operators in the country were in the 


market when $2.20, $3.75 and $3.87 1/2 were 
the prices for the three lines mentioned. 

Jobbers inform us that the retail trade in 
general are not taking the wool fleeced shirts 
and drawers as freely as in former seasons, 
and as a consequence some stock lots have 
accumulated which were sold to the jobbers 
at slight advance over last season’s price. 

Buyers are taking well the men’s merino 
mixed and worsted plaited ribbed goods to 
sell at $1.00, and some very sightly goods are 
being offered at this price. One line in par- 
ticular being made with a silk tipped collar- 
ette neck on the shirts with an outside band 
and strap back drawers and look much like 
the $1.50 and $2.00 grades of former seasons. 

Considerable business has been placed on 
men’s Ir 1/2 pound cotton ribbed goods to 
retail at 50 cents and it is a noticeable fact 
that buyers are not calling so much for 
double seated drawers as heretofore. Man- 
ufacturers of this class of goods would do 
well to see that they have a proper elasticity, 
as there has been considerable complaint 
heretofore on this account. The sale of 
men’s combination suits is increasing daily, 
and it is evident that manufacturers are pav- 
ing more attention to fit and detail as retail- 
ers report less trouble in satisfying custom- 
ers than in former seasons. 

Buyers throughout the country are placing 
orders largely on ladies’ six pound ribbed 
goods to retail at 25 cents and from the best 
information we can procure very few retailers 
are buying the goods offered at the price 
which permits them being sold at 29 to 33 
cents. Many complaints are being registered 
against manufacturers of summer goods on 
account of the slow delivery of low priced 
ribbed vests and men’s balbriggans. Some 
buyers even go so far as to intimate that man- 
ufacturers are holding back in hopes of get- 
ting cancellations and re-selling their goods 
at present prices. If this is true, how much 
more so will a complaint be in order on fall 
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where sales have been made on the 
same garment at $1.90, $2.00, $2.12 1/2 and 


Zor ds 


$2.20. 
HOSIERY. 


A number of hosiery buyers are now in the 
market and a fair amount of spring goods is 
being sold and some inquiry made for fall 
lines by retail buyers. The few manufactur- 
ers who are making ladies’ wool hosiery re- 
port a fairly satisfactory business at practi- 
cally last although 
slight advances have been obtained on the 
low end. The worsted yarn market is in a 
firm condition and as a consequence prices of 
worsted goods are firmly held and advances 
are imminent. 


season’s prices, some 


FANCY KNIT 


GOODS, 


The fancy knit goods business is in a good 
condition 
sweaters 


and the sales of ladies’ and men’s 
are increasing. Some attractive 
novelties are being shown in vertical striped 
blouses for ladies, also in military sweaters 
for juveniles. These are made to open down 
the front in coat form and are ornamented 
with brass buttons, collar ornaments and may 
be had to retail at $1.00. 

We notice that retailers are giving this end 
of the business more attention than hereto- 
fore on account of their being able to do a 
rade during the summer as well as during 
The demand during the 
summer being from summer resorts princi- 
pally. 


the winter months. 


» 
> 





“Sheep have golden feet, and wherever the 
print of their footstep is seen the land is 


” 


turned to gold.”—Spanish proverb. 


It is not known just when the manufacture 
of cotton was begun in England, but it was 
probably towards the close of the sixteenth 
century by the Flemish emigrants. 


Coxe, the first proprietor of South Caro- 
lina, wrote of that state in 1698: “Hemp and 
flax are very common in this country, sufh- 
cient to supply the British market. Besides 
we have a silk grass which makes very pretty 
stuffs whereof a made for 
Queen Elizabeth which she was pleased to 


garment was 


wear for divers weeks.” 
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A NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENT IN 
SOUTHERN KNITTING MILLS. 


BY NANTUCKET. 


The story of my experiences in southern 
mills may not reflect credit upon the manu- 
facturing corporations referred to, the prin- 
cipal reason being lack of practical experi- 
ence on the part of the mill owners. They did 
not know how to meet the problems con- 
stantly arising in this comparatively new 


field of textile industry which is developing 


so rapidly throughout the southern states. 
An 
ever, may help those now connected with 
the knitting and guard them 
against some of the many pitfalls open to 
the inexperienced. 

Before going to the South I had had fif- 
teen years’ practical experience in the man- 
ufacture of well equipped 
In one of them I served a 
three years’ apprenticeship in all depart- 
ments, preparatory to fitting myself for a 
superintendent’s position, which I afterward 
reached, as well as that of agent. 

We (my wife and I) left New York bound 
for the sunny South in the spring of Igor, 
taking passage on one of the fine steamers of 
the Ocean Steamship Co. for Savannah, 
Ga., where we arrived after a delightful trip 
of three days down the coast. At Savannah 
we took a train for an interior city. On 
reaching our destination we were met by the 


account of my experiences there, how- 


business 


underwear in 
northern mills. 


officers of the mill and I was conducted out 
of the city about two miles to the building 
in which were located the knitting and 
auxiliary machines. 

The exterior of the building gave me the 
horrors. It had no resemblance whatever 
to the knitting mill buildings one sees in the 
towns and cities of the North. Turning to 
the officer of the company, I asked: 

“Is this your knitting mill?” 

“se «6 replied, 
tion. 

“Well,” I said, “it looks for 
like a car shed.” 

Afterward I Atlanta, Ga., and 
when I saw the antiquated passenger depot 


with evident satisfac- 
all the world 


was in 
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there, I was surprised to see how closely the 
knitting mill and depot resembled each 
other. The old car shed knitting mill has 
now passed into oblivion, being replaced by 
a new modern building suitable for the knit- 
ting business, and Atlanta is to be improved 
by a commodious and handsome depot in 
the near future. 

Going into the mill I was dumfounded for 
Lying all about the work- 
rooms were goods in every process of manu- 
facture, left as one would expect when 
shutting the mill from Saturday night to 


a few minutes. 


YOUR MILL?” 
HE REPLIED WITH EVIDENT SATISFACTION. 


‘IS THAT 
“Ww?” 


Monday morning. I asked the company’s 
official if this was the case and received the 
reply that the mill had been shut down three 
weeks awaiting the arrival of the new super- 
intendent. I realized at once that I was face 


to face with a condition in which system, 
detail and proper care of merchandise had 
received but little attention. 

My first impulse was to throw up the 
sponge, but on second though this seemed 
to be cowardly as I had made a contract as 


superintendent of the mill for a year. The 
mill was shut down, the help scattered, the 
goods in process of manufacture in a helter- 
skelter mess, the officers of the company 
without practical knowledge or experience, 
unable to suggest a starting point in order to 
straighten matters out and practically as 
much in the dark as to the existing condi- 
tions of the business as I was. 

After considering all sides of the question, 
pro and con, and thoroughly realizing that 
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I was up against it, I suggested to the 
official that we return to town that I might 
consult with my wife, whowas to take charge 
of a department in the mill, and discover if 
possible where a beginning could be made 
to straighten out the work in process of 
manufacture and get the mill started up. 
The next morning before sunrise I started 
for the mill, my mind perfectly clear as to 
a starting point. It was to tackle the goods 
already manufactured, boxed, and ready for 
market. These goods were scattered from 
one end of the storeroom to the other, and 
the room was divided from the manufactur- 
ing departments by a wooden partition. 

No care had been taken to place boxed 
goods in separate lots according to style 
numbers, and no attention whatever had 
been paid to sizes in piling up lots. They 
were simply scattered all over the floor, a 
space of 175 by 50 feet, in indescribable con- 
fusion. Before giving my plan for arrang- 
ing these goods, some three thousand dozen, 
let me describe the appearance of the store- 
room. The building before being utilized as 
a knitting mill, had been a guano factory, 
and while the building had been thoroughly 
cleaned before the machinery had been in- 
stalled, yet guano dust was everywhere 
noticeable. Boxes containing manufactured 
goods were so covered with dust that the 
whole alphabet could have been written on 
the cover of each box with the letters clear 
and distinct. This, however, was not the 
worst feature of the room. 

The building was poorly constructed, the 
side walls being made of upright boards 
from four to six inches wide and about one- 
half inch thick, with no sheathing inside. 
Cracks were noticeable all over the building 
and in winter the storeroom would have 
served well for cold storage purposes. These 
cracks were large enough to admit English 
sparrows, which had made their nests on the 
rafters and uprights of the roof. Hundreds 
of these nests were in sight and no protection 
had been provided to keep the bird drop- 
pings from the merchandise. The reader 
may be able to imagine the condition of the 
boxes containing the goods. It is impos- 
sible to describe it. I was not surprised to 
learn that the building had formerly been a 
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guano factory. Aside from the evidences of 
guano dust, real live producers of raw ma- 
terial of guano were apparent on all sides, 
as thousands of these sparrows made this 
storeroom their abiding place winter and 
summer. 

My first step toward remedying these 
conditions was to get the consent of the 
company to build a temporary ceiling over 
a portion of the storeroom, a space 125 by 25 
feet, dropping it about ten feet below the 
rafters where the birds’ nests were. This 
did not interfere with the birds in any way. 
To drive them out entirely would have 
necessitated rebuilding the walls of the mill, 
and my ceiling afforded ample protection. 

After the ceiling had been built, I began 
sorting out the various lots of manufactured 
goods, building platforms about two inches 
from the floor for them, and arranging lots 
according to style numbers and sizes. ‘This 
occupied one entire week, as many of the 
boxes needed new covers to make them mer- 
chantable and the 
guano. 

Having completed this task and neatly 
and systematically arranged the finished 
product in the storeroom, my next step was 
to tackle the goods in the various processes 
of manufacture. I began with the 
that were ready to be placed in boxes and 
worked backward to the knitted cloth, ar- 
ranging each lot for the process following 
that already completed. This occupied an- 
other entire week, as there were some two 
thousand dozen of goods in this department 


remove evidences of 


g ods 


in all stages of manufacture, and so com- 
pletely mixed up in regard to quality and 
size that it was no easy matter to rearrange 
Different sized yarns had been used, 
and every 


them. 
varying one or 
dozen had to be weighed in order to decide 
the size of yarn used, there being no size 


two numbers, 


numbers or process tickets attached to the 
goods. 

Having completed this task I was ready 
to start up the mill, but learned that the 


company had not secured a competent knit- 


ter or sewing machine fixer, though I had 
told them that men for these positions were 
absolutely Being a_ total 
stranger in the South I knew no one com- 


necessary. 
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petent to fill these positions. I asked per- 
mission to secure a northern man for these 
places and through the Textile World was 
placed in communication with one then em- 
ployed in a Massachusetts mill. After ex- 
changing several letters he accepted the 
position of knitter and sewing machine 
fixer. I shall never forget the expression on 
the face of that young man from Massachu- 
setts when I took him into the knitting mill. 
He never expressed his opinion of the situ- 
ation. He was made of the right stuff and 
was not easily discouraged. We two Yan- 
kees simply shook hands, put our shoulders 








WE TWO YANKEES SIMPLY SHOOK HANDSe 


together, and with the assistance of my wife 
tackled the proposition before us. 

I invited the young man to survey the 
storeroom as it had been newly arranged, 
showed him the arrangement for handling 
the goods in process, and introduced him to 
the sewing machines, which wife had 
thoroughly and carefully cleaned with gal- 
They were, therefore, 


my 


lons of kerosene oil. 
in very good condition, but had been a sight 
previous to her work on them. Last but not 
least, I introduced him to the knitting ma- 
These 
could 


For a time he was dumb. 
machines, or rather their condition, 
not have been duplicated anywhere on earth. 
Rust everywhere, cams, dials, 
cylinders and even take-up rolls where thev 


did not come in contact with the cloth, all 


chines. 


needles, 
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covered with one bed of rust. At first we 
could not account for this condition as the 
mill had been closed three weeks, but after- 
ward found it to be due entirely to the 
guano dust so noticeable throughout the 
building. The acids in this dust caused rust 
on the machines during the shut down over 
Sunday. To put the knitting machines in 
working order required gallons and gallons 
of kerosene oil and sheet after sheet of em- 
ery paper, while nearly all the needles had to 
be replaced with new ones. It took another 
week to put the knitting machines in order 
to turn out satisfactory cloth. 

The machinery now being in condition to 
operate and the help engaged, one bright 
Monday morning, a month after reaching 
the mill, the whistle blew, the engine 
started and gradually all the machinery got 
into operation. 

The young man from Massachusetts soon 
demonstrated his ability to take charge of 
the knitting department, so my mind was at 
rest in regard to the results from this part of 
the mill. In the finishing department I had 
the able assistance of my wife. She was 
thoroughly familiar with every process and 
able to operate all the sewing machines un- 
der her charge. I had no anxiety regarding 
the work in that important department. 

For the first month after starting up the 
mill our efforts were devoted to finishing the 
goods already started and in lining up sizes 
to place the goods in a salable condition. 
During this month no changes in methods 
of working as taught to the operatives by 
my predecessor were undertaken. I merely 
watched them at work, getting pointers as 
to their ability and characteristics for future 
consideration. 

I was very agreeably surprised by the ap- 
parent interest shown by the operatives in 
their work, and while the individual output 
did not reach within 25 per cent. of what 
northern operators would have produced, 
the difference was overcome by the differ- 
ence in the cost of labor and working time, 
the laws of Georgia permitting factories to 
run seventy-two hours per week. 

When the unfinished work in the mill 
was done I started the plant upon an en- 
tirely new line, similar to the goods pro- 


duced in Cohoes, Amsterdam, Utica and 
Little Falls, New York. In taking up this 
line of work my wife began a thorough 
course of training with the operatives in 
every process and we were much pleased 
with the results obtained. Our operatives 
caught on quickly to the northern system 
of working and production advanced so 
rapidly that after three months with them 
our production was within 10 per cent. of 
that of northern operators, and before the 
first year had passed we were holding 
our own with the expert workers of the 





UPON MY WIFE DEVOLVED THE ARDUOUS DUTY OF IN- 
STRUCTING THE OPERATIVES, 


North. But one unpleasant feature was 
noticeable among these southern workers 
and that was the snuff habit. Through my 
wife’s efforts this gradually decreased until 
it ceased entirely during working hours. 
Now that the operatives were thoroughly 
instructed in northern methods of working 
I began getting up my first lines of samples 
for the market, having previously selected 
agents to sell the goods, and producing lines 
identical with those I had already made in 
the North. When the sample lines were 
complete I submitted them to the company 
and to the help, and all seemed pleased with 
their appearance, workmanship and finish. 
The samples were forwarded to New York, 
and for several days we anxiously awaited 
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the reports as to how the line had struck our 
selling agents. Finally to our entire cha- 
grin and disappointment we learned that not 
one good feature had been found in our en- 
tire line of samples. Fault was found here, 
there and and 
made for corrections. 
I felt certain the samples were worthy of 
commendation, and so did the company. I 
was satisfied in own mind that the 
samples were salable, and after carefully 


everywhere, suggestions 


I was crestfallen, for 


my 


studying the suggestions and improvements 
offered by our agents, and realizing that to 
prepare another line would make their ar- 
rival in the market too late to do any busi- 
ness that season, I obtained the consent of 
the company to submit a duplicate line of 
samples to a Chicago house catering to the 
retail trade. Having had no experience with 
the retail trade I felt somewhat uneasy as to 
results, especially with the product of a 
southern mill, but I saw no alternative if I 
wanted to run the that The 
samples were sent and in a week we re- 


mill 


season. 
ceived orders for twenty-five cases, sold 
from identically the same line of samples 
that had been sent to the New York agents 
and at prices Io to 15 per cent. higher than 
those at which the goods had been offered 
in New York. 
duly appointed agent and through them ad- 
ditional agents selling to the retail trade 
were appointed until we had a line from 
Maine to the three 
months had passed we had sold the entire 


The Chicago house was then 


Pacific, and before 
product for the season and the samples were 
withdrawn. 

Realizing that in catering to the retail 
trade I was dealing with keen, sharp, con- 
servative business men, quick to discover 
imperfections and quick to reject imperfect 
work, I had some misgivings at being able 
to duplicate my samples, yet I started out, 


exercising the utmost watchfulness in every 


process, and secured competent inspectors 
to detect imperfect work. At the end of the 
year we had only three complaints covering 
five single garments which were returned. 
This clearly demonstrates that high grade 
underwear can be produced here in the 
South and I firmly believe that just as good 
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work can be done as in the North, providing 
the operatives are properly instructed and 
care, watchfulness and good judgment are 
exercised in the details that go to make up 
the perfect garment; providing likewise that 
proper consideration is shown to the help in 
the mill. 

One of the faults most common among 
the northern superintendents and overseers 
who come to the South, and which hinders 
their success, is a lack of consideration and 
attention for the help. In the North super- 
intendents and department overseers may 
go from one year’s end to another without 
coming in contact with an inexperienced 
operator; in the South they would not be 
likely to come in contact with an expert 
This feature tries the patience 
and soul of a practical mill man. He is 
obliged to 
them in every stage of their work, and if he is 
without the services of an expert forewoman 
who can instruct the operatives and can her- 
self sit 
practical illustration of every process, he 
has a serious problem to confront. If he is 
not of the right temperament, endowed with 


operator. 


take grown help and instruct 


down to any machine and give a 


a reserve force of patience, he will find him- 
self at a great disadvantage and had far bet- 
ter remain in the North. Upon my wife de- 
volved the arduous duties of instructing the 
operatives employed in this Georgia mill 
and the success we attained is due as much 
to her efforts as to mine. Without her help 
much that was accomplished would still 
have been undone or else half done, as no 
superintendent or overseer can, as a rule, 
sit down to a sewing machine, take a dozen 
of goods and carry same through the various 
processes from start to finish; much less can 
he impart to inexperienced female help the 
instructions necessary to make them expert. 
Such instruction can be given only by one 
of their own sex whose interests lie in ob- 
taining satisfactory results. 

\nother thing that northern superintend- 
ents and overseers must learn is that south- 
ern girls cannot be driven, but they can be 
led by kindness, gentlemanly 
treatment and moral suasion. Satisfactory 
results can be obtained without losing con- 


courtesy, 
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trol over them or placing them or himself 
upon familiar terms or interfering with the 
discipline of any department. Another thing 
he will learn is that the women of the South, 
no matter how lowly their station, receive 
marked consideration and courtesy from the 
men at all times. Unless similar treatment 
is accorded by a northern man in his deal- 
ings with female help in the South, he will 
find his path not a smooth one and event- 
ually he will prove a failure. The days of 
rough, sharp overseers are gone even in the 
North, but in the South 
the help has never been tolerated. 


such treatment of 
It is too 
expensive for mill owners to put up with. 
The North can learn at 
fromthe Gentle- 
manly conduct at all times, and courteous 


least one lesson 


foregoing paragraph. 
treatment toward the female sex, stand su- 
preme in this section of the country, and it 
is certainly gratifying to see it portrayed 
on all sides where the sexes mingle. 

At the beginning of the second year I 
changed the running time from  seventy- 
two hours to sixty-six hours per week and 
found we lost nothing Our 
operators were less fatigued when they re- 
ported for work each morning and took still 
greater interest in their work. 

Here let me outline the character of the 


in production. 


help found in this inland city of Georgia. 
Our mill had been in operation off and on 
for two years prior to my taking charge, and 
many of the old hands returned to their for- 
mer positions when the mill was started up 
under my management, and had, therefore, 
some knowledge of the work. Still this does 
not account for all the improvements after- 
ward developed. No children under iour- 
teen years of age were employed in the mill 
during my superintendency, and to this I 
attribute much of our success. 
found the labor of children 
fourteen 


I have not 
from nine to 


years of age, so frequently em- 


ployed in the cotton mills of the South, to 


be profitable or beneficial in manufacturing 
underwear. After the cloth is knit it re- 
more intelligence than is usually 
found in a child to put the 
gether and perform the various operations. 


quires 
garments to- 


Children cannot be successfully employed 
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on sewing machines, and besides the sewing 
machine work there are only two operation 
where young help can be used, namely, ii 
turning garments after being seamed pre 

paratoryto overseaming and in “dotting” {i 

button sewing. Even in these processes 

girl of fourteen years of age is far mor 
profitable for she can be taught the valu 
of time, of which a child under that age h 

no knowledge. After a trial in the tw 

processes I have mentioned I discontinue 

altogether the employment of children und: 

fourteen years of age. 

All our operatives came from the so-call: 
then 
supporting their 
The 


were intelligent, neat, of good morals, quic| 


middle class families, supporting 


and assisting in 


homes by the fruits of their labors, 


selves 


to learn and to appreciate all that was done 
to advance them in their work. They wer: 
seldom absent except for sickness or othe: 
unavoidable cause and in such _ instances 
they invariably notified the office why they 
were detained at home. I am satisfied tha 
no mill, either North or South, had a better 
or more willing and attentive set of e1 

gathered in the old 
guano building in one of Georgia’s enter 
prising and prosperous cities. During th: 


two and a half years I had charge of this 


ployees than those 


plant it was found necessary to discharg 
but one operative, and not one left during 
that period. 

The company continued to dispose of 
the product of the mill to the retail trade di 
rect through agents located in all the prin 
cipal business centres of the country. During 
the second year of selling to this trade not 
a single complaint was received as to qual 
ity, workmanship or finish. 

In closing this article I take the liberty of 
making a few practical suggestions to own 
ers of underwear mills in the South and 
those who contemplate entering this busi 
ness, also to superintendents and overseers 
who may already be located here or who 
contemplate doing so. 

To manufacturers and owners: If you 
are inexperienced and not practical in the 
business secure a competent, reliable, and 


concientious superintendent. Place him in 
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absolute control of the manufacturing de- 
Instruct all the 
their 


orders. 


partments of your mill. 
that they 


departments are 


and the work of 


overseers 


his 


1ent to 


subser\ 


lreat with your employees through your 


ountermand no orders he 


first 


superintendent. | 


has issued without consulting him as 


to their practical usefulness, for in so doing 


vou destroy the discipline he may be intro 


ducing. In dealing with your employees 


over the head of your superintendent 


are guilty of lack of discipline, y 


sooner 
Ho 


enemy 


uthority at naught and 


isefulness is atan end. ( 
times responsible for the 
providing he is given 


mind that 


partment, 


control, and bear in 


conscientious man, his reputation and 
it are his stock in tri 


desire to maintain 


and he 


inoly 


<2 1 


is not soing to mal istakes know- 


or permit them made. ‘Treat 


vour help courteousl\ at all times and ré 


ember that they are the backbone, ribs an 


vitals of the business and as essential to 
success as the capital invested and the ma- 


\ll this can be done with- 


chinervy installed. 
man- 
watch 


anv way losing control of the 


business. Try it 


out in 
igement of the and 

the result 
To those the 


suffi- 


- ‘ " 
contemplating entering 


business: Form your company with 


cient capital to equip your plant thoroughly, 


] 4 ¥ Sen I 
leaving an ample sum for working capital. 


nploved 


If green he Ip is to be you must 
that it will take 


develop your operative S 


realize and money 


and you need 


look for prosperous results the first year. 


+ 


a new building is to be erected, engage your 


1 utilize his services in the 


superintendent and 
yf the building and the equip 


construction g 
ment of the plant. He 


extremely 


Starts out under 


I would 


then 

favorable circumstances. 

then suggest the san 

lined for manufacturers 
To superintendents and 

South to those 


entering that field: 


and who 


come in contact 


have never 


seen a 


chine, but you are 


per ienced and unpract ic 
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of the mill. 


clearly 


Should this explain 
and practically every important step 
about to take 


like to make. 


occur, 
you are and every change you 
Then if possible give 
a practical illustration of what you contem- 
plate doing. The result will clearly disclose 
your purpose to your employers, and in nine 


out of will be 


adopted. 


cases ten your suggestions 
Insist on being placed in exclusive 
all dey subservient only 
to your em rte Consult them freely and 

ters pertaining to your po- 
general work of the mill. 


dark on any matter 


charge of yartments, 


openly on all mat 
sition and the 

Don't leave them in the 
that concerns their interests or involves any 
You will find most of the southern 
business men quick to grasp a situation and 


expense. 


ready to act with you openly and readily if 
your heart 
the charac- 
your 
courteous, and 
but do not 
by any means allow this treatment to grow 


honest, reliable and have 


work. 


teristics of the 


you are 


in your Study carefully 


operatives under 


charge. Be gentlemanly, 


kind in your treatment of them, 


into familiarity, for then you will lose con- 
trol of 
a wife 


them. If you are not blessed with 


thoroughly competent to operate 


every sewing machine, set needles, fix 


thread tensions, and who knows by looking 


at work coming from various 


whether th 
secure if possible some competent 


processes 
e machine is performing its work 
properly, 
who has a wide 


forewoman ex- 


Utilize 


northern 
her services as instructor 
By do- 
months 
over any other mill not so favored. If 
such a 
person, then select from those applying for 
intelligent middle 
ea stranger to the rest 
help. » the room 
instruct her in every detail of each machine 
and the to be When you 
are ready to start the finishing room place 
instructed operator in charge 
and have her teach 
work 


perience. 
of the various finishing processes. 


ing this you will gain at least six 


time 


you cannot secure the services of 


work some neat, bright, 


age woman, if pe ssibl 


of the Before starting uy 


work done on it. 


your already 


of each new employee 


them exactly as want the done. 


vé ul 


already running without such 


a forewoman, secure one who is experienced. 


Do not attempt to instruct a green hand for 
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this work in the presence of the other oper- 
ators, as they are quick to notice an inex- 
perienced overseer and are loath to take 
orders from one not familiar with the work. 
If you do you will find yourself in hot water 
two-thirds of the time. 

If these suggestions are followed I am 
certain the underwear business here in the 
South will grow with rapid strides, and be- 
fore another decade passes I see no reason 
why the South should not develop the man- 
ufacturing of underwear upon as large a 
scale as it has the manufacture of cot- 
ton piece goods, and produce goods that in 
quality, workmanship and finish will enable 
the southern mills to take a position in the 
front rank among the mills of the country, 
instead of playing second fiddle to the North 
as at present. Who knows but what in ten 
years’ time the South will not be leading the 
North in manufacturing cotton knit under- 
wear as she fast doing in cotton 
piece goods? I am very sanguine that this 
will be the case. 


is now 


ti. 


SETTING UP AND CARE OF SPRING 
NEEDLE CIRCULAR MACHINES. 





BY F. W. HERINGTON. 


(Continued from January. 

Fig. 64 is a top view of the needle cylinder, 
G, Figs. 60 and 62, with the inside circle, S, 
which is fastened to the stud, Y, by means of 
the screw, T. The stud, Y, is the stud which 
is fastened to the table of the machine, and 
on which the needle cylinder revolves. R is 
the grippe attached to the inside circle, S, to 
which is attached the arm and stud, W, on 
which the landing burr, D, revolves. 

Fig. 65 is a side view of the inside circle, 
S, with its screw, T, to which is attached the 
grippe, R, with its adjusting screws, U and 
V, the stud and arm, W, being attached to the 
lower part of grippe, R. The landing burr, 
D, revolves on the stud, W. 

Fig. 65 also shows a side view of the needle 
presser stand, A, fastened to the slotted link, 
B, by the screw bolt, X; the tube, C, with its 
rod, K, adjusting screws, L; needle presser 
stud, Z, to which is attached the stationary 
needle presser, P. 
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The landing burr, D, is made adjustable 
either up or down by means of screw, U, 
which is a part of the grippe, R, and is mad 
adjustable as to its angle and also in or out, 
by means of screw, V, which fastens the arn 
and stud, W, on which landing burr, D, re- 
volves, to the grippe R. It is made adjust- 
able sideways by loosening nut on back par' 
of grippe, R, Fig. 64, and sliding it in eithe: 
direction on the inside circle, S. 








The landing burr is so called because it 
“lands” or carries up, the previously formed 
loops, or stitches, to the point of the beards 
of the needles, while at the same time, the 
needle presser, P, Fig. 65, closes the beards 
of the needles, which permits of the landing 
burr, not only carrying the loops up to, but 
also over and above the points of the beards 
of the needles. 

The landing burr is set, therefore, to ac- 
complish this result, and is set first so that 
the wheel itself comes up to, about a quarter 
of an inch from the revolving cloth wheel, D, 
Fig. 60. For very light or thin cloth, it may 
be set even closer to the revolving cloth 
wheel, D, than 1/4 of an inch from it. All 
that is required, is that there shall be suffi- 
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cient room for the knit cloth to pass freely 
between them. Fig. 68 shows the position 
of the landing burr and revolving cloth wheel. 
Secondly, it is set as to height so that the 
blades will clear the top part of the lead of 
the needles, as at Fig. 65, F, and also so that 
the wheel will carry up the previously formed 
loops to a point just over and above the 
points of the beards of the needles. Thirdly, 
it is set as to angle, the same as the sinker 
burr, so that the blade or wing of the burr 
in entering the needles, will be parallel with 
them,—and as to depth, so that about four 
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Fig. 66 is a front view to show the outside 
cast off stand, A, the other parts being same 
as shown in Figs. 60 and 62. 

Fig. 67 is a side view of the outside cast 
off stand, and the outside cast off burr— 
showing also the same cross section as shown 
in Figs. 61, 63 and 65. A is the stand; B, the 
slotted link, to which the stand is fastened; 
C, the tube which holds the spring controll- 
ing the rod, K; M, is the outside cast off 
burr; R, the arm and stud on which the cast 
off burr revolves; S, the set screw, which 
fastens the arm and stud, R, to the rod, K. 
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of the blades of the burr will project through 
to the outside of the needles. 

When using very tender or soft yarn, the 
landing burr will be set so that even less than 
4 blades project, and also as to height, so that 
it “lands” the stitches just over the points of 
the beards of the needles. 

The stationary needle presser, P, Fig. 65, 
is set directly over the wings of the landing 
burr, that project through the needles, and to 
the left of the wheel, so that the landing burr 
will clear the right hand side of the needle 
presser, P. 

Its purpose is to close the beards of the 
needles, as the landing burr raises the stitches 
up to and over them. 

It is made adjustable up or down by means 
of stud, Z, which is fastened to rod, K. 

The pressure on the beards of the needles 
is adjusted by means of the screws, L, which 
control the rod, K. 

It is made adjustable sideways by means 
of the slotted link, B, which can be placed in 
either direction on the slotted circle, 7, Fig. 
68. 








The cast off burr is set as to angle, the 
same as the sinker and landing burr. 

Its purpose is to “cast off” the stitches up 
and over and above the tops of the needles, 
after the landing burr has left them over the 
points of the beards of the needles. 

The casting off of these previously formed 
loops or stitches, while the yarn is in and at 
the tops of the needles, placed there by the 
sinker burr, forms new loops or stitches, and 
they then become the previously formed 
stitches for the next preceding set of wheels 
and burrs which constitute another “feed.” 

In order therefore to cast off these loops, 
the cast off burr must be set high enough, 
to cast them up and over and above the tops 
of the needles, and to form the new loops 
according to the length of the stitches. It 
should project through the needles about half 
of its depth between the outside point of its 
wings or blades, and the inside hub, to which 
the wings are securely fastened. 

If it is set up too high, the point of the 
blade in entering the needles will be liable to 
catch the point of the beards of the needles, 
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and break them off, and also, there would be 
too much strain on the yarn forming the new 
loops, which would cut the yarn, and result 
in holes in the cloth. If it is set so that the 
wings project through the needles too far, 
the result would be too much strain on the 
yarn, the same as if set too high, with the 
same result, holes in the cloth. 

As to its position, it is set about 1/2 inch 
to the right of the landing burr. 

There is also an inside cast off burr, which 
is a similar burr, except that it works from 


Fig. 68 


the inside of the cylinder the same as the 
landing burr, its angle is cut in the opposite 
direction from the outside cast off burr. 

When an inside cast off burr is used, a 
grippe on the inside circle is used the same 
as for the landing burr. 

It is set the same as the outside cast off 
burr, except that it cannot be set as close to 
the landing burr as the outside one can, be- 
cause the arm, W, Fig. 64, of the landing 
burr, comes in contact with the lower part 
of the inside cast off burr, and with the out- 
side cast off burr. This arm, W, does not 
come in contact with the burr at all. The 
outside cast off burr is made adjustable up 
and down, by having the stand, A, slotted 
below and above the bolt and nut, W, Fig. 
67, so that by loosening this bolt and nut, the 
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tube, C, together with all the parts connected 
to it, can be raised or lowered. 

It is made adjustable as to the angle by 
means of the stud and arm, R, which is fas 
tened to the rod K by the set screw, S, Fig. 
67. 

It is made adjustable as to the depth into 
the needles, by means of the screws, L, which 
control the rod, K. Turning these screws to 
the left, causes the rod, K, to go towards the 
needles, and thus set the burr deeper into 
them. Turning them to the right draws the 
cast off burr away from and out of the 
needles. 

It is made adjustable sideways in either 
direction in the same manner as already de- 
scribed for the other stands. 

Fig. 68 is a top view of a complete single 
feed for the plain stitch as set up. G is the 
cylinder arms; S, the inside circle; R, the 
landing burr grippe; Y, the stationary stud 
on which cylinder, G, revolves. 

I is the sinker burr stand, with the revolvy- 
ing cloth wheel attached, and also with the 
sinker burr and yarn guide. 

D is the landing burr, attached to grippe, 
R, which is fastened to inside circle, S. 

3 is the needle presser stand, with its sta- 
tionary needle presser, set over and above 
the landing burr. 

4 is the outside cast off burr stand, with its 
outside cast off burr, M. 

5 indicates the slotted links to which all the 
stands are fastened; 6, the bolt and nut 
which fasten the slotted links to the outside 
circle, 7. 

7 is the slotted outside circle which permits 
the adjustment of slotted links in any manner 
or direction desired. 

All the stands and parts thereof are there- 
fore stationary, except the burrs, which re- 
volve on their studs, by means of their con- 
tact with the needles, and the revolving of 
the cylinder. 

Fig. 68 shows only one complete single feed 
for the plain stitch as set up, but it will read- 
ily be seen, that as many feeds as the circum 
ference of the cylinder will permit, can be put 
on around the cylinder, it being necessary 
only to allow about 2 inches of length on the 
needles, between the cast off burr of one feed 
and the revolving cloth wheel of another, and 
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also a small space in the front of the machine 
for the placing of the stop motion and also 
for putting on the cloth on the needles, when 
from various causes it comes off. 

From 4 to 14 feeds can be put on one cyl- 
inder, according to its circumference, the 
larger the diameter of the cylinder, the more 
room around the circle for the stands for the 
“feeds.” 

It will also be understood, that if there is 
only one feed on a cylinder, that the cylinder 
must make one complete revolution, in order 
to make on course of loops, but if there are 
4 feeds, on a machine, one revolution of the 
cylinder will make 4 courses of loops, or will 
knit cloth 4 times as fast as one feed, and so 
on according to the number of feeds. 

After having set up all the feeds on a 
cylinder, it is then ready for the cloth. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Temperature of the Knitting Room. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you kindly give us your opinion regarding 
the temperature at which a knitting factory running 
various styles of knitting machines should be kept 
during the winter months, and state whether the 
temperature should be kept nearly the same during 
the twenty-four hours of the day, or whether lower- 
ing the temperature at night would be apt to affect 
the running of the machines in the morning of the 
next day. Hot Air (400). 


The temperature at which a knitting factory is 
kept has a very important effect on the running of 
the work. The temperature of a knitting room 
should not be allowed to go down at night. It ought 
to be kept up to 70 degrees all through the night 
to insure good results. If the iron and steel of the 
machines get cold and chilled, it means bad work, 
as the yarn sticks to the needles and causes trouble. 
With some types of machines, particularly full fash- 
ioned machines, if allowed to get cold, it materially 
affects the adjustment, made to run properly when 
the room is warm, and this cooling off is a very fre- 
quent cause of holes. The more even the tempera 
ture can be kept, the better the results. 

We shall have more to say on this subject in an 
early issue. 


”’ 





James Taylor, of 835 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
the well-known dealer in machinery for knitting 
underwear and hosiery, has recently been in New 
England picking up several plants in various lines 
which he is offering at attractive prices His 
monthly list of bargains in his advertisement, on 
another page, is, of course, only a very small por 
tion of his stock on hand, which covers practically 
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everything in the way of knitting and auxiliary 
machinery, including dyeing and washing ma- 
chinery. By change of product, and displacement 
of old machinery to make room for new, manufac- 
turers are constantly in touch with Mr. Taylor who 
is always in the market to buy, sell or exchange. 





Duplicate Orders. 


The Knoxville Knitting Mills Co. of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has placed another large order for the In- 
vincible automatic knitting machines. This is the 
third order this company has placed with the E. 
Jenckes Manufacturing Co. for Invincible ma- 
chines, after having tested other makes of ma- 
chines. The Climax Hosiery Co. of Athens, Ga., 
is also adding more Invincible machines. 





The paper box department of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 
of Macon, Ga., has been enlarged at various times 
since being installed by the Chas. Beck Paper Co. 
of Philadelphia, and we understand is a great money 
saver, paying for itself within a comparatively short 
time. The newest addition to the plant is the in- 
stallation of machines, which they have largely de- 
veloped themselves, for making cop tubes, both 
straight and tapering, and the work produced is of 
a surprisingly good quality. 


Hosiery Band Stock. 





The Charles Beck Paper Co. of Philadelphia is 
having a big trade on white and black band stock 
for hosiery, underwear, silk, cloth bands, etc. In- 
terested parties may obtain samples already printed 
and embossed in either white or black, which will 
show in an attractive manner the working qualities 
of this special stock. Every manufacturer knows 
how important is the attractive appearance of 
goods when shown to a buyer, and a handsome 
band and label goes a long way towards setting off 
a line. 





Can See Dresdener Machines in Operation. 


Parties who have been interested in reading of 
the new Dresdener knitting machines can now have 
the opportunity of seeing them at work in this 
country under mill conditions at the factory of 
Walter Schoebel, tor Ralph St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where 25 machines of the latest type are in opera- 
tion. These are adapted for the production of 
novelties in fancy patterns for sweaters and waists 
Mr. Schoebel is the agent of these machines, and 
would be pleased to show them to _ interested 
parties. 





Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTED Andrew W. 


Redin, 


FABRIC. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 

Steber, Utica, N. Y. 
KNITTING MACHINE BUR WHEEL 
port 752,666. Robert W. Gormly, 
N. Y 
KNITTING MACHINE 


Cloth Shoe 753.074 


752,862. 


751,213. Bernard T. 
SUP- 
Troy, 


CLOTH WHEEL OR 
7 Thomas P Hol 


loran, Utica, N. ¥ 
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KNITTING MACHINE. Automatic Circular. 
739,975. James F. Bard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINE STOP MOTION. 751,- 
811. George W. Ruth, Norristown, Pa., as- 
signor to Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine 
Co. 

KNITTING MACHINE STOP MOTION. 750.- 
225. George W. Ruth, Norristown, Pa., as- 
signor to Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine 
Co. 

KNITTING MACHINE STOP MOTION. 
932. David H. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINE STOP MOTION DE- 
VICE. 750,147. Emanuel Wrigley, Woon- 

socket, R. I. 

KNITTING MACHINE STITCH CAM. 

Emil A. Hirner, Allentown, Pa. 


749, “ 


749,672. 


4 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 





New Mills. 


New Jersey, Newark. The D. E. Knit Goods Co. 
at this place, manufactures sweaters for infants, 
boys and men. Max Guenther is manager of the 
mill, which is equipped with 24 flat knitting ma- 
chines and 6 sewing and looping machines. Goods 
are sold direct. 


New York, Brooklyn. Walter Schoebel, 101 
Ralph St., manufacturer of full fashioned fancy knit 
goods, has started 25 knitting machines built by 
Dresdener Strichmaschinen of the latest type, 
which are adapted for the production of novelties 
in fancy patterns for sweaters and waists. One 
boiler. Capital, $10,000. Sells direct. Buys wor- 
sted yarn. 


*New York, Little Falls. It is reported that Mr. 
Sheard and Mr. Senior are interested in a new 
company to be formed for manufacturing pineapple 
sweaters and overshirts. The company expects to 
start operations about April 1st in the old Sheard 
mill. 


Pennsylvania, East Bethlehem. It is reported 
that work will start shortly on erection of a knit- 
ting mill, which will be managed by W. H. Jacobs, 
for the owners, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Girard Knit- 
ting Mills is the name of a new concern which 
started in business in June of last year. The mill 
is located at roth and Susquehanna Avenue, and 
Mr. P. M. Yost, well known to the knitting trade, 
is the manager. They manufacture Tam O’Shanters 
on 8 knitting machines; employing 25 hands. The 
goods are sold through S. Cohen & Co., 78 and 80 
Walker St. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. C. G. and B. L. Kutz 
knitting mill is a new plant which started opera- 
tions here February first manufacturing all kinds 
of ladies’ hosiery (Maco foot a specialty). They 
operate 40 latch needle knitting machines and one 
sewing machine. 


Wisconsin, Manitowoc. The Sheboygan Knit- 
ting Company of Sheboygan, has purchased the 
abandoned toy factory at this place and will equip 
same with machinery for manufacturing sweaters. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa. The Rosenau Hosiery 
Mills are to install machinery for making children’ 
ribbed hose in addition to ladies’ hose now made 
The capacity of the plant will be increased from 500 
dozen per day to 750. 


Delaware, Wilmington. Mr. John L. Suiphen, 
proprietor of the Enterprise Hosiery Mills, 15th 
and French Streets, states that the increasing de- 
mand for his plain and fancy hosiery and half hose 
has compelled him to seek new and larger quar- 
ters. On March the 15th he will remove to the 
two story brick building, 30 by 45 feet, at roth and 
Race Streets, which he has had entirely remode!icd 
and in which he will put a new Io horse power en- 
gine and an 18 horse power boiler. He is now so 
busy that it is necessary for him to run extra 
time to fill his many orders. 


Michigan, Lansing. The Michigan Knitting 
Company has increased the capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 


*New York, Camden. The Camden Knitting 
Co. has completed repairs on the storage ware- 
house recently damaged. 

New York, Salem. The Salem Knitting Mills 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by John P. Sheppard and Raymond and 
Sylvanus Sheppard. They will operate the Sa'em 
Knitting Miiis, of which John P. Sheppard was 
formerly sole proprietor. 

New York, Syracuse. The Oak Knitting Com- 
pany is installing new machinery for manufacturing 
the finer grade of goods. They also contemplate 
building a warehouse in connection with the plant. 


North Carolina, Malee. The Malee Knitting 
Mills Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $10,000, to operate the mill formerly run 
by G. C. Baldwin. Among the incorporators are: 
G. C. Baldwin, E. J. Ingram and James A. Ingram. 

North Carolina, Valdese. The Waldensian Hos- 
iery Company has installed ten Mayo knitting ma- 
chines for making men’s half hose. They now 
operate 35 knitting machines on children’s, ladies’ 
and men’s hose. 


North Carolina, Williston. It is reported that 
the Rosemary Knitting Mills Co. proposes increas- 
ing the capital stock to $30,000 and increasing the 
capacity of the plant. They will also double the 
capacity of the electric plant in order to furnish 
power to another factory and probably supply the 
town with electric lights. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Julius A. Gebauer, 
for some time located at 4155 Frankford Avenue, 
has removed to Unity and Leiper Streets, Frank- 
ford, where he is occupying the entire first floor of 
the building owned by F. A. Bruner. Mr. Gebauer 
has his entire plant of 33 looms running full time 
on cotton, worsted and mixed men’s wear, which he 
sells through Bacon & Co. and Bauendahi & Co., 
New York. He contemplates adding more looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The American Tex- 
tile Co., Church Lane and Lena St., Germantown, 
which has just removed their New York office to 
52 Leonard St., are about to put in 10 Excelsior 
knitters, of a new pattern for the purpose of mak- 
ing 136 needle half hose, for which they have many 
orders. 
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Tennessee, Chattanooga. At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Chickamauga Knitting 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock to $50,000, and to put in 
additional machinery. The business of the com- 
pany has been constantly increasing until the pres- 
ent equipment was found to be inadequate to the 
demand for their output. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The four story buil.Jing 
being erected by G. Patek has been leased by the 
Columbia Knitung Company. It is expected that 
the new building will be complete about June Ist. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*New York, Mechanicville. The Mechanicvilie 
Knitting Company will resume operations February 
15th. 

Pennsylvania, Pennsburg. Operations have been 
resumed in the Pennsburg Knitting Mill, which has 
been idle for some little time. During idleness a 
steam heating plant has been installed. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Fuhs Bros., 
who recently started in the business of manufactur- 
ing athletic goods and hosiery at 2306 Waterloo 
St., have given up the business. The machinery 
has been sold and Mr. Fuhs has taken a position 
as foreman in another mill. 

Tennessee, Madisonville. The Madisonville Knit- 
ting Mills have been closed on account of the high 
price of cotton yarns. 


Facts and Gossip. 

Delaware, Wilmington. The Charles Tavlor 
Company, 13th 2nd Poplar Sts., manufacturers of 
men’s, women’s, boy’s and misses’ seamless cotton 
hosiery and fleeced hose, announce that business 
with them is booming. They have for several 
months been working both day and night in an 
effort to get out the orders which they have on 
hand. This mill employs 250 hands, operating 550 
knitting machines. Goods are dyed and finished 
before leaving the mill. 

District of Columbia, Washington. The Do- 
mestic Hosiery Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $6,500 by Wolfgang Richter. 
Gustave A. Lotham and Andrew McMillan. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The Hooper Knitting 
Company is running out stock preparatory to shut- 
ting down for the present. 

New Jersey, Clayton. It is reported that nearly 
all the necessary stock has been subscribed for a 
new hosiery mill to be started here. William Wil- 
liamson and Robert McKerghan are interested. 

New York, Amsterdam. The partnership of the 
McFarlan Company is to be dissolved and the 
business wound up in order to settle the McFarlan 
estate. The mill is now closed but it is expected 
will be started up soon to run out stock on hand. 

New York, Amsterdam. Henry Edmonds is re- 
ported as having purchased the Brookside Knitting 
Mill, formerly operated by the late Robert C. Wii- 
son, and will start operations about April Ist. 

New York, Cohoes. This city is feeling the un- 
certainty of the cotton situation, and many of the 
mills are running slack. The Root Manufacturing 
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Company is running full time. The Orkney Mill 
is closed for repairs. F. W. Kavanaugh Manu- 
facturing Company and Continental Knitting Com- 
pany are idle, and the Mohawk River Mill is 
running out stock. 

*New York, Cohoes. The assets of the Conti- 
nental Knitting Co., which failed, are being sold 
at private sale. 

*New York, Fultonville. A quantity of the ma- 
terial in the Sovereign Knitting Co.’s mill has been 
sold at receiver’s sale. None of the machinery has 
yet been sold. 


North Carolina. Elkin. W. C. Fields and asso- 
ciates are reported as making arrangements for es- 
tablishing a large knitting mill here. 


Ontario, Dundas. The Double Use Mitten Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture all kinds of 
gloves and mittens. H. G. Smith of this place is 
attorney for the concern. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for by Messrs. Pilling & Madeley under the 
name of Pilling & Madeley, Incorporated; the 
names of the incorporators being as_ follows: 
Robert Pilling, Robert W. Scott, Louis N. D. 
Williams, Franklin N. Lyle and John M. Booth, 
for the purpose of manufacturing knitted goods. 
The mills are now located at Trenton Avenue & 
Huntingdon Street, in which they manufacture 
mens’ and boys’ ribbed hose. 


Pennsylvania, Spring City. A charter has just 
been granted to W. C. Urner & Co. with capital 
of $350,000. The company manufactures full fash- 
ioned and seamless hosiery for ladies’, men and 
children on 500 machines, a branch factory being 
located in Philadelphia at Indiana Ave, and A St. 


*Tennessee, Morristown. The Wood Knitting 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to operate the mill started by the 
J. L. Wood Company. J. L. Wood and John B. 
Holloway are among the incorporators. 


~ 
- 





Personals. 

Alva C. Farnsworth, Perry, N. Y., has accepted 
position of foreman latch needle knitter with the 
Pioneer Knitting Mills, Hamilton, O. He was 
with the Perry Knitting Co. for over ten years. 


James W. Pilkington, late of Raleigh, N. C., has 
engaged with the Balfour Knitting Mills, Hender- 
son, N. C., as boss dyer. 


Ambrose Boardman, a machinist, employed for 
sixteen years by the New Britain Knitting Co., 
New Britain, Conn., died at his home February 
23d. Mr. Boardman was 72 years of age. 


A. Richtmeyer has succeeded John C. Mix as 
overseer of finishing at the Canasawacta Knitting 
Co., Sherburne, N. Y. 


Albert Deabill, superintendent of the Lowell 
Hosiery Co.’s mill, Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
to become general manager of the Reading Hos- 
iery Co., Reading, Pa. 


George A. Bassett has resigned as carder and 
spinner with the Valatie (N. Y.) Knitting Com- 
pany, and accepted the position of carder for 
James A. Hover, Columbiaville, N. Y. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 
The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 


It is not a list of 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


A New Towel. A patented knit towel is 
being put on the market by the Unique Knit- 
ting Co., First and Diamond Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., under the name of Red Cross towel. 
It is claimed to have great absorbing powers, 
is perfectly sanitary, easily cleansed and 
causes a friction of the skin, yet is not too 
harsh. It is particularly adapted for use as a 
bath towel and in hospitals, sanitariums, etc. 
It seems to be meeting with much success. 


Fire Boxes for Boilers. McLeod and Henry 
Co., Troy, N. Y., are placing on the market 
a material known as steel mixture used for 
fire boxes and boiler door arches, which is 
claimed to be superior to ordinary fire brick. 


Improved Tension Pulley. Stoddard, Hase- 
rick, Richards & Co., Boston, Mass., are in- 
troducing an improved tension pulley for 
worsted spinning frames. A description will 
be found in another part of this issue. 


Card Feed. Franz Wolf, Neukirchen, Ger- 
many. A card feed for second breaker and 
finisher cards which overcomes the difficulty 
of fine and coarse threads. The improvement 
consists in greater facility for adjusting the 
feed. 


Dyeing Machine. Hubert Roessler, Weis- 
weiler, Germany, is placing on the market a 
dyeing machine operated by the circulating 
The circulation is maintained by a 
jet of steam which serves also to heat the 
liquor. 


system. 


The injector which keeps the liquor 
in circulation is placed on the outside of the 
dye tub. The vat itself is constructed like an 
ordinary dye tub and consequently the ma- 
chine can be used either for dyeing by the 
circulating or by the old process. The circu- 
lating principle has already been employed 
with good results in this country. 


Mercerizing Machine. C. G. Haubold, Jr., 
Chemnitz, Germany, is placing on the market 
an improved machine for mercerizing cotton 


yarn in the skein. Superior results 


claimed for the new apparatus. 


are 


Warp Friction. Ernst Buschmann, Glau- 
chau, Saxony, is placing on the market an 
improved warp friction device for looms. It 
is claimed that it can be regulated much more 
closely than previous devices and is not likely 
to get out of order. 


Driving Worsted Spindles. Sachsische 
Kammgarn-Spinnerei, Harthau, Germany, 
have recently brought out a new arrange- 
ment for driving spindles on _ spinning 
frames. Two spindles are driven by one 
band; the friction of the spindle at the point 
of crossing is prevented by setting at differ- 
ent levels the whorls of the two spindles that 
are driven together. 


Warp Dryer. Sachsische Webstuhlfabrik, 
Chemnitz, Germany, have recently brought 
out a device for regulating the temperature of 
the drying chamber of slashers in order to 
prevent its rising and injuring the yarn when 
the machine is brought to a standstill. Suit- 
able arrangements are made for regulating 
the heat and circulation so that the tempera- 
ture is kept uniform whether the machine is 
standing or running. 


Heating Sizing Materials. Holden and Co., 
Accrington, England, have recently made an 
improvement in the method of heating size 
It consists of a perforated spiral pipe placed 
in the bottom of the size trough. When thx 
steam enters the size the pipe is revolved so 
as to distribute the steam in all directions and 
prevent any irregularity in the heating or 
mixing of the material. 


Centrifugal Dyeing Machine. H. 


Schirp, 


Barmen-Unterbarmen, Germany, has_ re 
cently brought out a dyeing machine for 
loose stock in which the liquor is forced 


through the material by a centrifugal pump 
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A TENSION PULLEY FOR WORSTED 
SPINNING FRAMES. 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
improved tension pulley for worsted spinning 
frames which Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
& Co., 152 Congress St., Boston, are intro- 
ducing into this country. 

Ever since the adoption by Messrs. Prince 
Smith & Son of the tension pulley system of 
driving for worsted machinery spindles there 
have been numerous appliances suggested 
with a view of perfecting the method. Some 
of them have been quite ingenious, but in 
most cases sight has been lost of the chief re- 
quirements, viz.: Simplicity combined with 
effectiveness. 

Messrs. Prince Smith & Son have found in 
their wide experience, which covers the 
whole world where worsted yarns are spun, 
that a light and absolutely true pulley run- 
ning in simple, open, box-wood bearings 
gives the best results. They find that ball 
bearings as well as numerous styles of closed- 
in bearings, although good in theory, serve as 
a trap for the “fly” in ordinary practice and 
much difficulty has been experienced on this 
account. 

There has arisen lately in the United States 
some demand for a closed-in bearing, and the 
tension pulley above referred to has been de- 
signed to meet this demand. The pulley 
bracket will accommodate either the open or 
closed wooden journal, and in addition is 
fitted with a sliding lid which covers the two 
bearings. The lid has neither springs, 
hinges, nor pins to get out of order or to cause 
any inconvenience to the machine attendant. 
The action of sliding the lid off and removing 
the pulley may be accomplished with one 
simple movement. After the pulley is re- 
placed the lid will slide over the bearing au- 
tomatically by means of its own weight. 
Wooden bearings, which are made from a 
variety of hard woods, are designed in such 

manner that the “fly” will have a natural 
tendency to clear itself rather than collect and 
A hole 


ior the iubricant has been provided on the 


cause friction on the bearing surface. 


‘ 


op of the closed wooden bearing, in which 
grease, semi-solid wax, graphite sticks, or 
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other suitable lubricant may be placed, al- 
though they have had them running for a long 
time without any applied lubricant whatever. 
As an additional precaution the wooden 


bearings may be soaked in oil, boiling wax or 
grease, and this method alone will produce a 


OPEN. 


CLOSED. 


AN IMPROVED TENSION PULLEY. 


sufficient lubrication for a long period. 

The arrangement has already met with 
much success where it has been tried, and 
Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
will be pleased to submit a sample fixing. 

siacialieagtiiliagecaasiiainaaimait 

At the time of the first Greek historian cot- 
ton manufacture was general in India and had 
attained a high degree of excellence. 
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THE ‘“‘AMERICAN PIONEER’? PRESSED 
STEEL SHAFT HANGER. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance 
that the power transmitting machinery can 
be absolutely relied upon without making it 
unduly cumbersome and heavy. It is a well 
known fact among engineers and users of 
machinery that in most instances machines of 
today have to produce more, and work faster, 
or in other words, are under a greater strain 
than formerly. This means that transmission 
machinery is subjected to harder service than 
ever before. Naturally, therefore, we would 
think that the new conditions would have 


THE‘ AMERICAN PIONEER” SHAFT HANGER. 


been taken into consideration and that addi- 
tional strength and rigidity would have been 
provided for, but this is not so, at any rate 
not as far as the cast iron shaft hangers are 
concerned. 

As competition grew keener, it became an 
absolute necessity to save wherever possible, 
and as reduced weight reduces the cost, the 
result is that cast iron hangers have been 
made lighter and in most cases weaker, at the 
same time as the work they have got to per- 
form has grown more and more severe. 

It happened and it does still happen that 
cast iron hangers break, probably due to the 
increase in load, but especially on account of 
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their decreased strength. Cast iron is britt!: 
and ought never to be used, if it can be pr: 
vented, in constructions where the forces wil! 
produce bending and tension. Iron castings 
are always more or less unreliable, as blow 
holes and other imperfections, invisible on th: 
surface, may undermine the strength and 
safety of an apparently perfect article. 

Let a pulley slip on the shaft, a bearing 
get hot, or a hanger break, and a whok 
shop, or at least a portion of it, will have to 
shut down until the trouble has been fixed. 
An untimely shut down always causes loss oi 
time and money, in addition to a possible loss 
of life and property. It was by reasoning 
along these lines, and by thoroughly appre- 
ciating the importance of this matter that the 
“American Pioneer” pressed steel shaft 
hanger came into existence. Increased 
strength, if possible reduced weight, rigidity, 
complete adjustment, ease and convenience 
in handling, and last, but not least, absolute 
safety, all were demands which had to be sat- 
isfactorily dealt with before it could be 
claimed that the desired shaft hanger had 
been produced. 


The illustration shows the four way adjust- 
ment pattern of the “American Pioneer” 
shaft hanger. 


It consists of two pressed stee] 
legs each strongly ribbed and flanged 
throughout its entire length to insure rigidity 
combined with lightness, and so shaped at 
one end as to provide a broad and strong 
foot to form a solid base where bolted to the 
footing pieces, while the other end is quite 
narrow and designed to fit the lower cross 
piece or clamp, as shown. Ample bearing sur- 
face is provided for the bolts securing the 
clamps to the legs. Special attention has 
been paid to the proper distribution of metal, 
or in other words, maximum strength has 
been provided where maximum force is ap- 
plied. A flanged and corrugated plate ot 
pressed steel connects the two feet and is se- 
curely riveted to them so as to maintain their 
proper distance, and otherwise insure rigidity, 
stiffness and ease of handling. This plate 
being corrugated and flanged is very strong 
and stiff, although made of very light stock. 

The brace connecting the two legs at the 
upper part of their parallel portions is mad 
of pressed steel and strongly ribbed and 








flanged, and can be considered as being in 
one piece with the legs, as it is riveted to each 
of them by six rivets, of the very best Nor- 
way iron. Besides acting as a brace and add- 
ing to the lateral and transversal strength of 
the structure, this part, as will be seen, also 
affords the means for taking the thrust trans- 
mitted through one of the vertical adjusting 
crews. The brace having deep and strong 
vertical sections is particularly well adapted 

) serve this purpose. 

The clamp already mentioned is made of 
pressed steel and shaped so as to offer a 
strong U section with which to resist the 
bending movement due to the thrust of the 
other vertical adjusting screw, as will be 
clearly seen from the half-tone. The clamp 
fits outside the narrow ends of the legs in 
which it is secured by two fitted bolts. Be- 
side taking the thrust as already referred to, 
the clamp also serves the purpose of tying 
the narrow ends of the legs together, thus 
greatly strengthening the whole structure, es- 
pecially as the bolts are fitted. In this con- 
nection attention is called to the fact that by 
removing one of the bolts, securing the cap, 
this can be swung like a hinge with the other 
bolt for a fulcrum. 

This feature is of great importance as it 
makes the fitting of the shaft and box in the 
hanger a very simple and easy operation. As 
it had been decided to place among other 
styles a four way adjustable hanger on the 
market, the question arose how to make a 
bearing which in its design would combine 
the advantages and good features of the ball 
and socket principle with those of the four 
way adjustment, at the same time being 
simple and strong of construction. The fol- 
lowing description of the bearing shown in 
the illustration explains how this was accom- 
plished. 

The bearing consists of three’ main and 
separate parts: An upper and a lower half 
bearing and an oil pan, all made of cast iron 
On the top of the upper and on the bottom o! 
the lower, these half bearings are fitted with 
pheres having their common centre in the 
centre of axis of bearing. A socket of the 

ime radius as that of the spheres is fitted 
centrally on the inside and in the bottom of 
the oil pan, which is made large enough to 
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keep sufficient oil for lubrication, and at the 
same time to accommodate the lower half 
bearing, while a recess located centrally on 
the outside of the oil pan is provided for the 
lower adjusting screw. Thus, when the com- 
plete bearing is put together and fitted be- 
tween the adjusting screws, the two half 
bearings which bear on each other their full 
length, are supported on the socket in the 
bottom of the oil pan, and, as plenty of clear- 
ance has been provided between this and 
the half bearings wherever necessary to 
insure independent motion, these are left 
free to adjust themselves to fit the shaft, 
while the oil pan remains stationary, being 
firmly held by two horizontal and one verti- 
cal adjusting screw. The vertical adjusting 
screws are fitted in slotted holes, and can, 
therefore, besides providing for liberal verti- 





THE ** AMERICAN PIONEER” SHAFT HANGER. 


cal, also allow ample side adjustment, this 
latter being determined by the horizontal ad- 
justing screws. To prevent the objectionable 
dripping of oil automatic wipers have been 
fitted. 

This bearing is designed for ring oiling. 
The rings are made of tempered spring steel 
and will retain their original circular shape, 
thus insuring reliable and continuous lubri- 
cation. The hanger is also made to suit any 
other method of lubrication desired. 
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By inverting the hanger an equally suitable 
floor stand is provided for which can be 
claimed all the advantages enumerated in re- 
gard to the drop hanger just mentioned. In 
connection with the pressed steel drop hang- 
ers, a pressed steel post hanger or wall 
bracket is being made, the main feature of 
which resembles those of the hanger already 
described. It will be readily admitted that a 
wall bracket made of pressed steel is espe- 
cially suitable, as its great strength against 
bending, as compared with cast iron makes 
it very desirable for this purpose. 

The “American Pioneer” pressed steel 
shaft hanger has been thoroughly tested. As 
a result of these investigations it is now pos- 
sible to make a hanger frame which, when 
stripped, weighs only 2/5 of the ordinary cast 
iron one intended for the same shaft and ser- 
vice; at the same time the strength of the 
steel frame is several times greater, besides 
being stiffer and more rigid throughout. 
With boxes complete, the ratio between the 
weights of the pressed steel and the cast iron 


hanger is as I to 2. 


Considering that the steel with 
box, etc., complete, only weighs about 50 per 
cent. of the corresponding cast iron hanger, 
it will be readily appreciated what a great 
saving in freight charges this means, which 
to the dealer means increased territory and 
increased business. When it is further con- 
sidered that the steel hanger under ordinary 
conditions, at least, is unbreakable, one fa- 
miliar with the transportation of machinery 
will understand how much this will facilitate 


hanger 


the easy and rapid handling of these goods as 
with the breakable and much 
heavier cast iron hangers. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the steel hanger 
if thrown or dropped will not break, some- 


compared 


thing cast iron hangers are very prone to do. 
Even in the event of a steel hanger getting 
bent, it is an easy matter to straighten it out 
again by the aid of a blacksmith’s forge and 
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a hammer, while a broken cast iron hanger 
fit only for the scrap heap. 

The pressed steel shaft hanger is patented 
in the United States and foreign countric 
with several patents still pending to afford an 
effectual protection. The sole manufacturers 
of the “American Pioneer” pressed steel shai 
hanger are the Standard Pressed Steel Co 
whose offices and works are located at 2ot 
and Clearfield Sts., Philadelphia, near tl 
North Philadelphia Station, on the Pennsy 
vania Railroad. The 
ready and takes special pleasure in furnishin, 


company is alway) 


prices and other information regarding tl 
shaft hanger on application. 


7 





STRAIGHTENING MACHINE. 
The accompanying illustration shows an 
convenient machin 
tool, made by the J. T. Towsley Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, 
a short time, as one man can ck 


inexpensive and very 
Ohio, which will save its cost 
50 per cen 
more straightening with it than two men can 
do with a sledge and anvil. besides avoiding 
the disagreeable noise and jar. 

The base is one solid casting, 16 inches 
wide through the centre and 28 inches long, 


THE TOWSLEY STRAIGHTENING MACHINE. 
The ‘\ 


blocks are adjustable on a planed surface at 


heavily ribbed and well braced. 
will receive stock up to 2 1/2 inches diamete: 
and 48 inches long. 
The screw is of steel 1 
ter with square thread, five 
chased. The nut is 4 1/2 inches long, tapp« 
in the solid casting. 
inches in diameter with four cored opening 


15/16 inches diam 
pitch, lat! 


The hand wheel is 12 


to receive 7/8-inch steel bar for applying t! 
pressure. A steel collar is placed betwe: 
shoulder of screw and head piece, to redu 
the friction. 

The heads are adjustable on polished sha 
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having keyway to keep them in line. One of 
he centres will spring back enough to re- 
ceive the stock without changing the head. 
A convenient rod is attached as shown for 
resting the hand while chalking the work. 

By using pieces of copper in the “V” 
blocks and under screw head, tools and fin- 
ished work can be straightened in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

Further information can be obtained upon 
application to the builders. 

el at ek 
“STEEL MIXTURE”’ FIRE BOX BLOCKS. 

\ new material for the construction of 
fire-boxes and furnaces has been developed 
and is now made by the McLeod & Henry 
Troy, N. Y. “steel mix- 


Co.. It is known as 
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that the iron furnace-door 
“Steel mixture” fire-brick 


heat 
arches will stand. 


gree oli 


has been applied extensively and is re- 


ported to have proved highly successful. 


—_—— ——$ Q—$$_______—_- 


WATER PURIFICATION FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL PURPOSES. 

The 
independently 
two hundred thousand gallons daily capacity, 
constructed by the Philadelphia Water Puri- 
fication Co., 1700 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The filters are made in capacities rang- 
ing from ten thousand gallons to one million, 
eight hundred thousand gallons per day per 


accompanying illustration shows two 


connected pressure filters of 


unit, and are in use in a large number of tex- 











ture,” and is formed in fire box blocks and 


boiler door arches ready for use. It is 
claimed to be stronger and more durable, as 
well as possessing higher heat-resisting 
properties than ordinary fire-brick. 

The fire 


erooved, and are made in 


tongued and 
sizes 12 and 18 
When in 
place they make a wall the height of the fire 
this wall re- 


box blocks are 


inches high and 6 inches thick. 


ll around the fire box, and 
ains smooth and solid, whereas when ordi- 
nary small fire-brick is used there is often a 
idency for the clay to shrink, thus open- 
ng spaces which encourage the accumula- 
tion of clinkers. 
[t is said the “steel 


not fuse until a temperature of 4,000 degrees 


mixture” arches will 


is reached, which is nearly twice the de- 





tile mills where a very pure quality of water 
is required. 


They are not only highly successful in the 


removal of silt from turbid waters, giving a 
clear effluent, but are also extensively used 
for the removal of such dissolved impurities 
as iron, vegetable matter, industrial wastes of 
various descriptions, etc. 

\ very important part of the filter is the 
reagent chamber and feed, a device for auto- 
matically injecting the exact amount of any 
suitable reagent to the water for the purpose 
of reducing the dissolved impurities to a 
form in which they can be retained by the 
filter. The reagents commonly employed are 
those which form insoluble compounds with 
the dissolved matter and are themselves re- 


moved by the filter. 
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The filters are practically automatic in 
operation. The water receives the correct 
amount of reagent (where a reagent is neces- 
sary) as it enters the filter and the speed of 
filtration and quantity of reagent are auto- 
matically regulated. 

As the filter gets dirty the rate of flow 
diminishes slowly without any deterioration 


A PAIR OI 


in the quality of the effluent. Washing is ef- 
fected by reversing the flow of water so that 
it passes upward through the filter bed. By 
the aid of a number of devices known as sand 
valves, the granular filter bed is violently agi- 
tated, the bottom being brought rapidly to 
the top and at the same time the top part falls 
to the bottom through the rising layer. This 
action takes place many times in a minute 
and the attrition caused by this motion 
loosens the impurities from the filter bed and 
they are carried through the wash pipe to the 
drain. The washing process is so thorough 
that there never occurs the caking of the bed 
or the formation of mud balls so fatal to the 
efficiency of any filter. Washing is generally 
complete at the end of five minutes. Un- 
filtered water can be safely used for washing, 
as the filters are provided with an additional 
downward wash that removes any impurities 
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that might have been brought in by the un- 
filtered wash water. 

In machine dyeing where water is pumped 
through the stock without removing it from 
the machine, the stock itself forms an excel- 
lent filter, much to its own detriment. As a 
consequence, very excellent previous filtra- 


tion must be resorted to to get good results. 


PHILADELPHIA FILTERS. 


The peroxide process of bleaching similarly 
requires very bright water to obtain the best 
results. 


As an instance of the efficiency of these 
filters, a firm that has a large plant of this 
manufacture shows a picture they have taken 
of a red cross through eighteen feet of water. 
It was impossible to distinguish the cross 
through six inches of the water before filtra- 
tion. 

This company also manufactures continu- 
ous and intermittent water softeners for the 
purification of hard waters, also feed water 
purifiers, further particulars about which, as 
well as the filters, can be had upon applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 


" 
> 


Russia has been celebrated for its wools 
from time immemorial and grows the largest 
quantity of any European country. 




















THE MASON GOVERNOR FOR STEAM 
PUMPS. 


To obtain a uniform discharge from a 
steam pump an efficient governor is essen- 
tial. Without such a regulator of the speed, 








THE MASON PUMP GOVERNOR, 


steam is wasted and unnecessary wear Oi 
the pump is caused by excessive variations 
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with a regulator whether a uniform flow is 
required or not. 

The Mason governor, manufactured by 
The Mason Regulator Co., 156 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., has now been in use for fif- 
teen years and while demonstrating its 
special merits has proved the general need 
of steam pump governors. The pump gov- 
ernor is to the direct-acting steam pump 
what the ordinary ball governor is to the 
steam engine and is in extensive use 
throughout the country. It is quick in ac- 
tion and very effective, and the manufac- 
turers claim that it will continuously and in- 
stantly regulate any make of steam pump 
running under any variation of load or pres- 
sure. Its effectiveness has been demon- 
strated in repeated cases where the bursting 
of a discharge pipe has occurred, and the 
regulator has immediately controlled the ac- 
tion of the pump. 

This regulator has been in use for so long 
a time and under such severe conditions that 
the manufacturers feel warranted in claim- 
ing that a pump regulated with a Mason 
governor cannot by any known combination 
of circumstances be made to race, but is 
always steadily held down to its work. It is 
easily adjusted to suit any desired change of 
speed and requires little or no attention 
when once it is in order. 

It is conveniently placed so as not to in- 




















pressure or load. 





of speed due to sudden changes of steam 
Consequently every di- 
rect-acting steam pump should be equipped 





pump or gov ernor. 


the fewest possible parts, each being 


terfere with free access to any part of the 
It is constructed with 
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specially designed for strength and great 
wearing qualities; all its wearing parts are 
run in oil. It is practically indestructible 
and the manufacturers are confident that it 
will easily outwear any pump to which it 
may be attached. They will be glad to re. 
fer intending purchasers to very many firms 
in all branches of the pumping industry 
who know the positive working value of the 
machine. 





+ 
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THE MORRIS SPRING-BOTTOM DUCK 
BASKET. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 
improved Morris duck basket made with 
steel frame and tubular joints. This bas- 
ket, which is manufactured by Morris & Co., 
Groveville, N. J., has been subjected to 
hard usage in mills for over a year without 
disclosing any defects. In other respects 





the basket possesses all the advantages of 
the old Morris basket which is so favorably 
known to the trade. 


These baskets are made from the best 
high carbon steel and specially woven heavy 
duck, and it is believed they have all the 
qualities that go to make an economical and 
desirable mill basket, including strength, 
lightness, durability, ease in handling and 
elasticity that reduces the breakage of the 
contents toa minimum. The tubular joint 
is claimed to be much superior to the old 
welded joint. The tubing is made to fit the 
various sizes of steel, and this insures a 
smooth rim of the basket and joints that acts 


asa brace. This method enables the frames 
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to be braced from any angle while at the 
same time allowing the use of the different 
sizes of steel for the different sized baskets 
to suit the strength required. This feature 





is considered to be one of the very strong 
points of the new baskets. 

Fig. 1 shows the round basket with folded 
corners and steel runners. All parts most 
exposed to wear are thus protected. The 
construction of the frame work is shown at 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows the oblong Morris 
truck basket. 

Morris & Co. also manufacture a basket 
specially adapted for steaming yarn in 
woolen mills. It is said not to be affected 
by heat or moisture. The sides and bottom 
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are provided with brass eyelets to allow a 
free circulation of steam at all points. This 
is a feature that will at once commend it- 
self to manufacturers. Among the other 
baskets manufactured by this firm are the 
shipping basket, and the duck mill car or 
truck. The Morris basket contains no nails, 
screws or bolts and no wood. There is 
nothing to injure the contents, the baskets 
being perfectly smooth inside. 











THE BLACKMAN FAN. 


The matter of dye house ventilation is al- 
ways an important one, and particularly so in 
the event of cold weather. This fact has been 
emphasized this season on account of the 
continued severity of the weather. Notwith- 
standing a great deal of experimenting and 
an expenditure of money, dye houses are al- 
most invariably filled with a dense fog, ren- 
dering it difficult to do good work, as well as 
decreasing the amount of work the employ- 
ees are able to perform. 

While the problem seems to be an easy 
one, still the difficulty of keeping fans con- 
nected with belts and shafting, in proper 





THE BLACKMAN FAN. 


operation, well nigh discourages the dyer. 
The Blackman fan, with direct connected en- 
gine, as installed by E. M. Nichols, of Phila- 
delphia, suggests some points of merits above 
the ordinary methods. The apparatus has 
the advantage of entire absence of belts, and 
of being easily controlled in its speed to ac- 
commodate the varying conditions. The en- 
gine is so constructed as to be practically 
indestructible, provided a moderate supply of 
oil is given. Several of these apparatus 
have been in use for from four to five years, 
and have never cost anything for repairs. 
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While these features are of excellent im- 
portance, they will not accomplish the de- 
sired results unless they are properly in- 
stalled. The manufacturer claims some very 
satisfactory results in some recent installa- 
tions, where the dye houses have been 
equipped with other apparatus. This has not 
always been accomplished by merely install- 
ing the ventilating apparatus, but also by 
judicious arrangement of the air supply. 
Very few dye houses are so situated but that 
this can be accomplished without any addi- 
tional expense over and above the apparatus 
itself. 

Mr. Nichols has had an extensive experi- 
ence in installing and operating fans. This 
enables him to adapt the machines to varying 
conditions. He will be glad to hear from 
manufacturers who contemplate installing or 
changing fans, and is confident he can give 
them good results in this line of work. 


—— ——————— 


Cotton in Australia. 


Lancashire has discovered another region 
where cotton can be raised. It is Northern 
Australia, and a correspondent writing from 
Melbourne states that cotton plantations are 
being cultivated in various part of Northern 
Australia with very promising results. One 
small tract of fifteen acres at Cairns is ex- 
pected to yield 2,643 pounds of cotton per 
acre. Considerable doubt is thrown on the 
accuracy of the report by the statement that 
the product is valued at twenty-four to thirty 
cents per pound. The difficulties in the way 
are thus stated: 

The chief difficulties which have to be faced be 
fore the new movement can attain success are 
three:—(1) The absence of thorough-going and 
comprehensive examination of the soil by English 
experts, (2) the nervousness of capital with respect 
to all Australian investments, (3) and the prohibi- 
tion of colored labor. The last is by far the great- 
est stumbling block. At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, held in this city to discuss 
the question three days ago, it was suggested that 
the trouble could be met by forming a Tropical 
State into which colored labor could be imported 
to grow cotton, coffee, and sugar. Speakers 
urged the Federal Government to consider this so- 
lution of the white Australia question, and stated 
that capitalists would be prepared to submit to the 
strictest safeguards. I am afraid, however, that if 
cotton production is to be attempted at all in Aus- 
tralia in the present political atmosphere it will 
only be by the employment of white labor. 











































































Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 








PREPARATION OF WOOLEN PIECE 
GOODS FOR PRINTING. 


The preparatory treatment of woolen piece- 
goods intended to be printed is an operation 
that requires a little care and attention to 
obtain uniform results and which, when once 
secured, is then only a matter of repetition. 
Upon good results in the white, the printer 
will be able to obtain at all times satisfactory 
prints, providing his colors run regular, and 
no changes or innovations have been made 
elsewhere. 

The most serious trouble that can come to 
the printer is when mixtures of dyes are used, 
substituting a standard color, and one which 
is in all probability a straight color. While 
the purpose of the new combination of dyes 
is good, and is an exact match for the old 
color, yet the fact that it is a combination 
frequently leads to disastrous results that are 
beyond correction. The safest plan is to use 
only such dyes or combinations of dyes as 
are known to yield the desired results after 
going through all the operations, and to re- 
ject all others, no matter what their apparent- 
ly good qualities may be. 

SCOURING, 

The fabrics must be well scoured before 
any other treatment is attempted, and the 
scouring should be so efficient as to remove 
all oils, dirt, etc., the object being to have the 
goods technically clean, so that, should any 
defects be noticed in the finished goods, they 
cannot be traced to the scouring. We will 
not describe the approved scouring process, 
as it is now well known, but we will insist 
upon a thorough rinsing afterwards to en- 
sure removing the last traces of the scour 
liquors, an operation that should never be 
neglected. 


BLEACHING. 


The ideal process is based upon the use of 
either peroxide of hydrogen or peroxide of 
sodium, both of which have been described in 
the Textile World Record as applied to yarns, 


etc., but the principles are the same for 
woven goods—the details are as follows. 

With peroxide of hydrogen: The goods 
are passed opened full width, through the 
bleach liquor containing from 10 to 30 per 
cent. of 12 volume peroxide, according to the 
grade of white desired, then roll the goods 
into a bolt and let them lie for 24 hours, after 
which they are passed through a bath contain- 
ing from 10 to 30 per cent. of the 70° Tw. 
sodium bisulphite, allow to remain folded for 
a short time, and then give a run through 
acidulated water, and finally wash. 

Another bleaching process using sodium 
peroxide is as follows: A bath is prepared 
containing I per cent. of Epsom salts (sul- 
phate of magnesia) soak the wetted goods in 
this for a few minutes, then lift and add to 
the bath 10 per cent. of sodium peroxide on 
the weight of the goods, run the piece 
through this bath several times while the tem- 
perature is increased during one-half hour to 
150° F., then allow them to remain sub- 
merged for 1 hour, lift, pass through a weak 
vitriol sour and finally wash. 

Modifications of these processes are in use, 
but the above will be found to be the most 
practical. Of course the sulphur house proc- 
ess cannot be overlooked, but in the light of 
recent textile development this method is be- 
ing regarded in the light of a nuisance. 

CHLORING THE WOOL. 

This is the most practical process for treat- 
ing wool for printing; while other processes 
will be described, each of value within its own 
field, the chlorine process, when properly car- 
ried out, has no superior, and in the hands of 
careful workmen is simple in the extreme. 
The object of “chloring” the wool is to enable 
the fibres to take up a much greater quantity 
of dyestuff than they would otherwise, while 
at the same time the colors are most beauti- 
fully developed in brilliancy. 

In chloring, however, a limit is reached 
when the wool appears yellowish in tone, be- 
yond which the shades become dull, though 
remarkably heavy. 












Two broad processes are in use, one using 
chlorate of soda, and the other, ordinary 
bleaching powder. This latter is of the 
greater importance. 

The apparatus is a simple tank provided 
with a top and bottom row of rollers, and cov- 
ered with a hood as shown in the accompany- 
ing cut, which explains itself. Its capacity 
may be conveniently 75 cubic feet, more or 
less, and holding, say, 550 gallons just over 
the top rollers. 

The solution is made up with: 


535 gallons water. 

10 gallons chloride of lime solution 
at 10° Tw. 

5% gallons hydrochloric acid, 30° 
Tw. 


After each batch of pieces have been passed 
through, the bath is strengthened by adding 
for each successive batch: 


8 pints chloride of lime solution at 
10° Tw. 
3 pints hydrochloric acid 30° Tw. 


and water to bring up to the original volume. 
After passing through this bath, wash well 
and dry, when the goods are ready tor the 
printer. 

A modification of the above process is to 
treat the goods in a bath of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid containing % pint of acid to 10 
gallons water, and heated to 170° F. for %4 
hour, then through a cold bath containing 
from 3 to 5 pounds chloride of lime to each 
10 gallons. Rinse thoroughly and dry. 

The only objection to the chlorine process 
is that raised against the fumes, but by hav- 
ing a proper ventilator, this objection is re- 
moved. A mill doing this class of printing 
will construct a frame building specially for 
the preparing processes. 

The acid and clear chloride of lime solu- 
tions should be kept ready for use in large 
stoneware tanks provided with suitable 
faucets. 

In chloring, it is found in practice that the 
slower the operation proceeds, the better the 
results, as over-chloring is thereby avoided. 
It was the writer’s intention to give the actual 
time for various classes of goods, but such 
would be of little value as each grade of cloth 


will depend much upon its weight per yard, 
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kind of yarn and degree of whiteness of the 
preliminary bleach. 


STANNATE OF SODA PREPARE. 


This is a well known process. The essential 
details are as follows: The cloth is padded 
in a liquor at 5° Tw. of stannate of soda 
(“preparing salt’’), let lie for 114 to 3 hours, 
and pass through a bath containing: 


20 ounces chloride of lime at 12° Tw. 
4 ounces sulphuric acid, 66° Be. 


to each 50 gallons water. The apparatus may 
be an ordinary padding machine of wooden 
construction, and containing as little exposed 
iron or other metal as possible. 

After treating in the chlorine bath, the 
object of which is to fix the deposit of tin on 
the fibres, the goods are well washed and then 
dried, when they are ready for printing. 


PRINTING. 


The printing may be done on the dry 
chlored fabrics, or upon the same fabrics that 
have been dyed after chloring. This process 
is particularly useful for certain classes of 
striped goods. A good example of this work 
is as follows: The cloth, after chloring, is 
dyer with, say 

2% per cent. of Brilliant Cochineal 
4R 


Io per cent. bisulphate of soda 


in an ordinary dyeing machine, wash, dry 
and print with a color made up with an Acid 
Black, an Acid Green (to overcome the red 
showing through the black) and thickened 
with dextrine, and all made acid with oxalic 
acid and carrying a small quantity of am- 
monium oxalate. This gives a very contrasty 
effect of black and red, and when properly 
steamed is very fast. 


DISCHARGE PRINTING. 


For this purpose the several classes of azo 
colors are in use, both acid dyeing and sub- 
stantive (direct dyeing) and the preparatory 
chlorine treatment is found to be eminently 
suitable for this purpose. It is found by com- 
parative tests that by chloring the goods a 
saving is effected in the use of dyestuffs of 
an average of 25 per cent., a feature that will 
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commend this process to all interested, and 
where the color bills are high. 

The discharge processes that are most used 
are: 

(a) Tin crystals discharge for white and 
colored effects. 

(b) Zinc dust discharge for white effects. 

The most approved and practical formulae 
for the tin discharge are as follows: 


TIN CRYSTALS WHITE DISCHARGE NO, 102. 
Boil together: 


60 parts water. 

30 parts wheat starch. 

24 parts white dextrine. 

3.6 parts tartaric acid, and add 

36 parts tin crystals, and when cold, 
add 

9 parts acetate of sodium. 


Another good white discharge is: 
DISCHARGE NO. 4I. 
Boil together: 


60 parts acetate of tin, 28° Tw. 

18 parts wheat starch. 

24 parts white dextrine. 

3.6 parts citric acid, and add 

36 parts tin crystals, and when cold, 
add 

4.5 parts acetate of sodium. 


After printing, steam for about Io minutes, 
and wash. 


ACETATE OF TIN DISCHARGE NO. 51. 

Boil together: 

60 parts acetate of tin, 28° Tw. 
15 parts wheat starch. 
45 parts white dextrine. 
Print, steam without pressure, and wash. 

In compounding these “colors,” the starch 
should always be worked cold in either the 
water or acetate of sodium to make a smooth 
paste before boiling. 

ZINC DUST DISCHARGE NO. 14. 

Grind well together: 

200 parts zinc dust (best quality and 
fresh). 


375 parts dextrine solution (1:1), 
and before use, add 
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62% parts bisulphite of soda, 75° 
Tw. 


Or, the following may be used: 
ZINC DUST DISCHARGE NO. I. 
Grind well together: 

160 parts zinc dust (best quality and 
fresh), 

200 parts gum water (1:1). 

27 parts glycerine, and before using, 
add 

60 parts ammonia, 23° Be. 

30 parts bisulphite of soda, 75° Tw. 


Print, steam without pressure for % to I 
hour, and pass through a weak sulphuric sour, 
and wash. 

These various white discharge processes 
may be modified within certain limits and 
without increasing the cost at any stage. Of 
the two zinc discharges, No. 1 is the best, 
although it is slightly more troublesome and 
costly to make—its results, however, are ex- 
cellent. 


+ 


PREPARATION OF SILK FOR MORDANT 
COLORS. 





In reply to the question on the above sub- 
ject from an inquirer, we present the follow- 
ing notes, which, though not to be regarded 
as being complete, will no doubt aid in 
throwing some light on the subject. 

As a rule, silk is not mordanted for such 
colors, but in some few instances there ap- 
pears to be a demand for this class of work 
upon a small scale. 

Aluminium Mordant. For each gallon of 
water necessary to work the silk in conven- 
iently, dissolve 10 ounces of alum and 1 ounce 
of soda crystals, and heat until the precipitate 
which forms is redissolved. Enter the silk 
and work for 15 minutes, and then immerse 
completely in the liquor for 12 hours. Lift, 
wring out, and work for 15 minutes in a cold 
bath of silicate of soda at 1/2 deg. Tw. 
Wring out, wash well, wring again, and dye 
without previous drying. 

The alum bath may be used continuously 
by being brought up to strength with more 
alum and soda. Aluminium acetate or the ni- 
tro-acetate may be used at a strength of 12 
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degrees Tw. with equal results. Another 
process for aluminium is as follows: To 10 
gallons of water dissolve 10 lbs. alum and 4 
lbs. hyposulphite of sodium. Soak the silk in 
this for 3 or 4 hours, heating during the first 
hour to 100 degrees F.; during the second 
hour to 140 degrees F., and during the third 
hour to 175 degrees F. Lift, wash and dye. 

Chromium Mordant. This mordant is al- 
ways preferable where heavy shades are 
wanted. ‘The boiled-off silk is immersed for 
6 hours in a solution of chloride of chromium 
made as follows: 





Bichromate of potash ....21 parts 

DME tehiaacGaeee ess 4 1/2 parts 

REUSE BOUR 5 occidceves 18 parts 
warm gently and add in small portions at a 
time 

Muriatic acid ............ 34 parts 


and when all action has ceased, add 


Soda crystals, 6 parts, dissolved in 
water I2 parts. 


Strain and use the clear solution. 

After being immersed in this solution, the 
silk is removed, wrung out, and passed dur- 
ing 15 minutes through a silicate of soda 
bath at 1/2 degree Tw., washed, squeezed, 
and dyed without previous drying. 

Chrome mordanted silk may be used for all 
chrome colors including logwood. It imparts 
but very slight weight to the silk, while it 
makes the colors extremely fast. 

It should be realized that there is a very 
weak affinity of the silk for the metallic salts, 
and it is only by a little experience that the 
best results are to be obtained, especially with 
chromium. 

The colors dyed upon such mordants are 
much faster on silk than either the azo (acid) 
colors or the basic colors, and dyers should 
give the process greater attention than it 
now receives. 


+ 





THE DYEING OF. SLUBBING. 


For many purposes this method of dyeing 
wool possesses advantages that are not 
shared in dyeing either raw stock or yarn, 
and since the chrome mordant colors have 
reached their present high state of perfection, 
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it is possible that slubbing dyeing will greatly 
increase. The present general lines of 
chrome colors permit of two broad methods 
of application. One is to mordant the ma- 
terial, and in the same bath proceed with the 
dyeing, or—and this seems to be the more 
desirable process—to add the dyestuff and the 
mordant to the bath, while a few isolated 
types of colors may be applied by first dyeing 
and to the same bath add the mordant which 
is either bichromate of potash or chromium 
fluoride. 

Without specifically enumerating any par- 
ticular line of products, those most available 
to the dyer are the alizarine or anthracene 
yellows, browns, blacks and blues, not to 
mention logwood or the various types of 
hematines which are always standard for this 
class of work, especially so as they work very 
well with any combination of mordant colors 
of the types above mentioned. 

In all cases where chrome colors are to be 
applied to wool, it is important to correct 
any hardness that the water has, and to this 
end about 2 to 3 ounces of ammonic oxalate 
may be used to each Io gallons of water, to 
which is added about two quarts of acetic 
acid and the previously dissolved dyestuff. 
The bath is brought near to boiling and at 
this temperature the goods are entered when 
the steam is turned on and the bath kept 
boiling for about 1/2 hour. The bath is ex- 
hausted by adding about 3 per cent. of sul- 
phuric acid, followed by the proper quantity 
of bichromate of potash, which for blacks 
will be about 1 1/2 per cent. Lift, wash and 
soap. 

The standing kettle is used by entering the 
fresh batch of goods and giving a half hour’s 
boil, followed by the dissolved dyestuff and 
the other ingredients as above mentioned. 

When blacks are dyed continuously, the 
best practice is to maintain a separate chrom- 
ing kettle, as it will greatly facilitate the 
work, and will also effect some economy in 
the cost of dyeing. This separate chrome 
kettle is maintained with the addition of only 
3/4 per cent. of bichromate for each batch. 

When dyeing browns and similar combina- 
tions, the slubbing is entered at about 120 
deg. F., prepared with the ammonic oxalate 
and the dyestuff, and after 10 to 15 minutes, 
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raise the temperature during 1/2 hour to 
about 180 deg. F., then add 2 per cent. acetic 
acid and continue dyeing at the boil for 3/4 
to 1 hour. The bath is exhausted by the 
gradual addition of 3 per cent. of acetic acid 
followed by the bichromate of potash, which 
is usually half the quantity of the dyestuff. 
After dyeing, wash well and soap. 

The standing bath is utilized by employing 
it in the same manner as described for blacks. 

Upon chrome mordanted material, the var- 
ious types of products belonging to the gallo- 
cyanine, prune and indochromogene groups 
are of special interest, as they go on the stock 
somewhat rapidly, but give very level results, 
and when worked in combination with alizar- 
ine yellow, alizarine maroon and logwood, 
give a very wide range of shades of extreme 
fastness. When light to medium shades are 
wanted, especially such as are not to be sub- 
jected to extreme light exposure tests, the 
acid colors are to be recommended. To ap- 
ply them the bath is prepared with 


Glauber’s salt ........ IO per cent. 
Acetic acid 22.0000. 2 per cent. 


The goods are entered at 150 deg. F., and 
dyed at the boil for 3/4 hour, and the bath is 
exhausted by the addition of a further quan- 
tity of 5 per cent. of acetic acid. 

It is not necessary to refer here to the 
direct colors as being suitable to this class of 
work, their chief quality being in their great 
fastness to milling. The best process for dye- 
ing them is as follows: 

Prepare the bath with 20 per cent. of cryst. 
Glauber’s salt and the proper quantity of col- 
oring matter. Enter the slubbing at 100 deg. 
F. and dye for 20 minutes. Then raise the 
temperature to the boil and continue for 20 
minutes additional. In most cases the bath 
can be exhausted by adding about 3 per cent. 
of acetic acid. Light shades can be obtained 
without acid, as the baths exhaust completely. 


~~ 


THE DYEING OF WOOL AND MERCER- 
IZED COTTON FABRICS, 





Various figured effects are obtained by us- 
ing mercerized cotton for the design ele- 
ment upon a plain ground of wool, both being 








dyed one shade. Of course, it is possible to 
dye each set of yarns the same shade before 
weaving, but from the manufacturers’ point 
of view, it is cheaper and more economical to 
dye the goods in the piece. 

Mercerized cotton, compared with ordi- 
nary cotton takes up a greater quantity of 
dyestuff from the bath, which alters slightly 
the method of dyeing this combination of 
fibres, but the following process will be found 
to meet almost every condition that might 
arise. 

Prepare the bath with 4 pounds of crystal- 
lized, or 2 pounds calcined glaubersalt for 
each 10 gallons of water, and for each suc- 
ceeding lot of goods add 12 ounces of the 
former or 6 ounces of the latter to each Io 
gallons. 

Previously dissolve the dyestuff in a pail, 
and strain into the bath and boil up thor- 
oughly; shut off the steam and enter the 
goods, which may be dry, letting them run 
for 1/2 hour, during which time the cotton 
is seen to take up a considerable amount of 
color, while the wool appears to be quite 
light. In order to bring up the shade of the 
wool, increase the temperature of the dye 
bath to the boil, and work the goods at this 
temperature until the color comes up to the 
proper depth. 

As a rule it is a distinct advantage to have 
the wool slightly fuller in tone than the cot- 
ton, as it tends to give a decided contrasty 
effect. 

The dyeing is best done in any open width 
dyeing machine, but a very simple contriv- 
ance is a winch mounted over an open kettle, 
and arranged on guide so that it may be 
pushed from one end of the kettle to the 
other. 

The choice of dyestuffs for this class of 
work will always be the direct or substantive 
dyes, but it may be occasionally necessary 
to make an addition of a small .quantity of 
an acid color to give the proper degree of 
brightness to the wool color, while at the 
same time the direct color is not influenced 
by this treatment. 

Many handsome specimens of upholstery 
goods are dyed by this method, and the re- 
sults are of a very high order. 
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THE USE OF ACID BLACKS AND LOG- 
WOOD IN THE SAME BATH. 

While logwood, as a black dye for wool, 
has now been completely displaced by the 
acid blacks, many of which are excellent, and 
for some classes of gor xls meet every require- 
ment, there arise instances where combina- 
tions of the two dyes might be used in the 
production of handsome shades. 

The following formula, based upon ex- 
tended experience in dyeing worsteds, ladies’ 
cloth, eskimo, cheviot and worsted-cheviot 
with this process will convey a very good 
idea as to its adaptability: 


Logwood sb, ee 8 lbs. 
Wool black (acid color) ...4 _ Ibs. 
COON ao cesses weeds 5 lbs. 
reer. 2% lbs. 
CPE MONE 5 aesc deen dees 2% Ibs. 


The logwood is first added to the dyebath 
and boiled thoroughly, followed by the cop- 
peras and bluestone, then with half the oxalic 
acid, and the acid black previously dissolved 
in hot water. 

Enter the goods, boil for one hour or 
more, and observe the color of the dye liquor, 
which, when it is exhausted, should have a 
clear amber color. If it does not, additional 
quantities of oxalic acid should be given un- 
til the desired result is obtained. 

Instead of ordinary logwood extracts, the 
hematines can be used with very good results. 
Originally chipped logwood was used but as 
it is saving considerable time to use the dry 
or paste products, these latter have the 
choice. 

The results obtained by this process are 
excellent, the shade is full and bloomy, and 
when finished is the equal of chromed stock, 
while the cost is much less. 

The cloth should be well scoured and 
washed to remove all traces of soap, so as to 
ensure level results. Any tone or reasonable 
modification of shade can be easily made by 
using a fast acid yellow, a fast acid red, or an 
acid green with the acid black, without alter- 
ing the dyeing process. 


* 
> 





The first cotton imported into the English 
market from Egypt was in 1823. 
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CORRECTION. 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
statement that Domingo Chrome Brown G. 
No. 178 in the December issue, and Domin- 
go Chrome Brown B, No. 13, in the January 
issue, refers to the shade produced without 
after treatment. When after treated with 
potassium bichromate as_ indicated the 
shades produced are extremely fast to light 
and fulling. 





+ 
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Sericulture in France. 


Notwithstanding the subsidy granted by 
the French government in 1892 on all silk 
raised in France amounting to 4 1/2 cents 
per pound, which was increased to 5 1/2 
cents in 1898, the industry is still declining. 
At present the aggregate paid out on account 
of this subsidy is about $900,000 per year. At 
the recent session of the French Chamber of 
Deputies the following requests were made to 
the Minister of Agriculture: 

1. To furnish mulberry plants to the farm- 
ers to replace those that had been destroyed. 
2. To establish public ovens in each com- 
mune. 3. A grant of $19,000 to indemnify 
the agriculturists for losses. 4. To remit 
taxes until 1898 on all land planted with mul- 
berry trees. 

The Bulletin de la Chambre Syndicale des 
Tisseurs of Lyons, France, gives its approval 
to the second of these requests and states that 
it should have been granted long ago. That 
journal remarks that it is well known that 
the cocoons cannot be kept over twenty days 
as after that time the chrysalis pierces the 
cocoon, which is then useless for spinning. 
The spinners take advantage of that fact to 
force the raisers to sell at a low price. The 
ovens are all owned by the spinners, who will 
not put them to the service of the silk culti- 
vators, who are thus left at the mercy of the 
buyer. 

The Minister of Agriculture has responded 
favorably to the first three requests and 
reserved his decision on the fourth. Not- 
withstanding the large subsidy the quantity 
of graine used in France has fallen from 205,- 
000 Ounces in 1901 to 198,000 Ounces In Ig02, 
a decrease of 7,000 French ounces, by which 


cocoons are still weighed in France. 
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New Color Cards. 


Immedial Brilliant Black, Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 

Four samples of cotton yarn, two of cotton piece 

goods and two of mercerized cotton dyed with dif- 


ferent percentages of Immedial Brilliant Black. 


Dyeings on Linen Yarn; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 
One hundred and twenty eight shades of linen 
yarn dyed with Diamine and Immedial basic 
colors. 


Shades fast to light on Mercerized Cotton Goods; 
Berlin Aniline Works, -213 Water St., New 
York City. 

Twenty-one shades on mercerized voile for which 
formulas and full dyeing directions are given. 


Direct Brown O O O; C. Bischoff & Co.; 88 Park 
Place, New York City. 
Two samples of raw cotton, two samples of cot- 
ton yarn and two of cotton piece goods dyed with 
different percentages of Direct Brown O O O. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple. 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to —-? . The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and itis the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require. 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementis a 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 





Recipe No. 33. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Columbia Blue R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Columbia Blue R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 


New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Pre- 


Enter yarn at 170° F., and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Columbia Blue R dyes evenly, possesses good 
coloring power, and will be found an excellent di 


rect cotton color. 


Recipe No. 34. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Black T G 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Pluto Black T G Extra. 


Pluto Extra on 100 lbs. of cotton 


yarn 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfcid Co., 40 
Stone St., New York.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 Ibs. Soda_ Ash. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to boil and dye at a boil- 
ing temperature for one hour. 
Pluto Black T G Extra produces a deep and 


bloomy shade of black. It is well adapted to the 
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dyeing of loose cotton, cotton yarn and piece 
goods, and for half wool and half silk. 


Recipe No. 35. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Purpurin R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Purpurin R. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Purpurin R is noteworthy for its good 
fastness to light and acid. 
the dyeing of union goods. 


It works very well for 


Recipe No. 36. 
Dark Olive on Cotton Yarn. 
Thional Olive N on 100 lbs. cotton yarn, Prepare 
the dye bath with 
9 lbs. Thional Olive N. 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 
Boston.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
Ibs. Soda Ash 


53 India St., 


previously dissolved in water. 
Add the above to the dye bath which contains 
250 gallons of Water. 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


Raise to the boil and when ingredients are 
thoroughly dissolved enter yarn and dye for one 
hour. Subsequent lots will require two-thirds of 
the quantities of material used for the first bath. 
Thional Olive N will be found useful in the pro- 
duction of fast mode shades. It is extremely fast 
to acids, alkalies, washing and light. 
The fastness to light can be slightly increased by 
an after-treatment for one-fourth hour with 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
2 lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
Recipe No. 37 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Brown 2 G R on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


10 lbs. Thiogene Brown 2 G R. 
(Herman Metz & Co., 122 
New York.) 
5 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crys.) 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Hudson St., 


Dye one hour at a temperature of from 175° to 
195° F., rinse well and dry. 

Thiogene Brown 2 G R requires no after-treat- 
ment as the direct shade is very fast. The after- 
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treated shade is some faster, however. The dye- 
stuff is very soluble and therefore suitable for me- 


chanical apparatus, 


Recipe No. 38 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo Fast Blue 5 R on too lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzo Fast Blue 5 R. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 
Stone St., New York.) 


35 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Enter yarn at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one 

hour. 
Benzo Fast Blue 5 R gives an excellent shade of 
reddish blue, and possesses the usual characteris- 


tic properties of direct cotton colors 


Recipe No. 39 
Yellow on Woolen Yarn. 
Mercerol Wool Yellow R on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 
Mercerol Wool Yellow 
boiling water 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 


woolen 
yarn. 


3 lbs R, dissolved in 


7 Platt St 


The material is entered cold, the bath raised to 
a boil in half an hour, and the dyeing continued at 
the boil for half to one hour, when the dye bath is 


well exhausted, more acetic acid being added if 
necessary. 
Mercerol Wool Yellow R may be applied to 


loose wool, slubbing, yarn or piece goods, is fast 
to light, milling and rubbing, and possesses all the 


good qualities of the mordant colors. 





Recipe No. 40. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Xylene Blue B S on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
1 Ib. Xylene Blue B S 
(Sykes & Street, 85 
York.) 
24 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 


Water St., New 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 


a boiling temperature for one hour 


Xylene Blue B S gives a very brilliant shade of 


blue, which is quite fast to light and soaping. 


Recipe No. 41 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 


Ponceau 6 R B on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 
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3 lbs. Ponceau 6 R B 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 to 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

shades of 
bright, bluish red on wool and is also especially 
adapted for dyeing cotton with alum and Glauber’s 


salt. 


Ponceau 6 R B produces desirable 


Recipe No. 42 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Empire Black A S on worsted yarn. Prepare 


the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Empire Black A S. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co 
Boston.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid, 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


176 Purchase St., 


Enter yarn at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
boil 45 minutes, then add 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 
Boil 30 minutes longer and add 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 
Empire Black A §S is very fast to scouring and 


il 


light 


Recipe No. 43 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Cotton Brown G on 1oo lbs. cotton yarn. 


Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Cotton Brown G 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 106-112 Broad St., 
Soston.) 
so lbs. Common Salt 


at a boil and continue boiling until 
the desired shade is produce d 

Cotton 
light, 


chromate and copper 


Enter goods 


Brown G produces shades very fast to 
and may be after-treated with potassium di- 
sulphate, thus rendering the 
shades still faster 

Recipe No. 44 
Claret Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Alizarine Claret B on too lbs. of wors- 


ted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Domingo Alizarine Claret B 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
York.) 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 to 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


Enter at 140° F., bring and dye at a 


boil. When the dye bath is exhausted add 
3 Ibs. Potassium Bichromat 
and boil one-half hou then wash 


thoroughly and dry 
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Domingo Alizarine Claret B gives shades which 
are extremely fast to sunlight, fulling, acid, alka- 
lies, and sulphur bleaching. It is a perfect substi 
tute for alizarine and takes much less time. 


Recipe No. 45 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Thional Black G O on 1eo Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


11 lbs. Thional Black G O. 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 53 
Boston. ) 
35 lbs. Soda Crystals 
1 quart Caustic Soda, 60° Tw., 


cotton yarn 


India St., 


previously dissolved in 10 gallons of water. 
Add the above to the dye bath, which contains 


250 gallons of Water. 
5 lbs. of Soda Ash. 


Raise to a boil and add 50 lbs. of common salt. 
When ingredients are thoroughly dissolved enter 
yarn and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Lift, rinse thoroughly and brighten in an olive 
oil and soap emulsion. 

For subsequent lots only 6 Ibs. of color dissolved 
as above, and salt to keep up the density of the 
bath will be required. 

Thional Black G O is a highly concentrated 5S 
black and perfectly fast without after-treatment. 


Recipe No. 46. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Xylene Blue V S on 100 lbs, worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Xylene Blue V S. 
(Sykes & Street, 8&5 
York.) 
214 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Water St., New 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Xylene Blue V S gives a very brilliant shade of 
blue, which is quite fast to light and soaping. 


Recipe No. 47. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Indone R R Conc. on 100 Ibs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Immedial Indone R R Conc. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
6 lbs. Soda Ash. 
10 lbs. Glucose. 
20 lbs. Common salt. 


New 


using about two gallons of water for every pound 
of yarn dyed. 

It is best to dye on bent iron rods for one hour 
at about 120° F., then to squeeze well and to level 
by wringing rapidly. For the production of even 
shades it is essential to squeeze carefully and 
wring evenly. After dyeing, the yarn is allowed to 
hang in the air one-half to one hour. 
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For subsequent lots, if the same bath is used, it 
is only necessary to strengthen the bath with the 
following additions: 

4% Ibs. 

10 Ibs 
2 lbs 


Immedial Indone R R Cone 
Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
Soda Ash. 
4 lbs. Glucose 

Immedial Indone R R Cone. is extremely fast 
to light, washing, crocking and cross dyeing. 

Note. By an error this color was shown in the 
December number under the name of Immedial 
Indone 3 B Conc. We would call our reader's 
attention to the fact that the recipe and sample 
given in the present issue are correct. 


Recipe No. 48. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Brown S on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Then add 
8 lbs. Thiogene Brown S. 
(Herman Metz & Co., 122 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals 


cotton yarn 


Hudson St 


previously dissolved with water. 

Boil the bath a few minutes to insure complete 
solution, then introduce yarn, well wet out, into 
boiling bath, shut off steam and dye three-fourths 
to one hour in the gradually cooling bath. 

After-treat with 

2 Ibs. Potassium Bichromate. 
2 Ibs. Copper Sulphate. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 

at 170° F. 

Piece goods can be dyed in a jigger, the dyestuff 
being added in two ends and the amount of salt re 
duced. In every case the goods should be weil 
squeezed upon leaving the dye bath, to insure fast 
ness to rubbing. 

Thiogene Brown S is 
light, alkalies and rubbing. 
pure lists 


extraordinarily fast to 
In piece dyeing it gives 


— ———$—$——<———__—__—_ 


Finishing Compounds. 


A very complete line of finishing compounds is 
offered by the Arabol Manufacturing Company, 100 
William street, New York, for use on bleached, 
dyed and printed piece goods. Besides starches 
and sizings, soluble oil, etc., of their own manu 
facture, the Arabol Company handle china clay, 
talcum dextrines, chloride of magnesium, and im- 
ported potato starch 


4 


Asala Co. Moves to Larger Plant. 





The Asala Company have found it necessary, 
owing to the growth of their business, to remove 
their works to larger quarters at Slatington, Pa., 


where they have more adequate facilities. 
will maintain a New York office at 415 
and inquiries sent to either address 
prompt attention. 


They 
3roadway, 
will have 











COTTON. 





New Mills. 

California, Napa. The California Woolen Mulls 
have been organized to operate a quilt factory. 
They have leased the building formerly operated 
as the Napa Woolen Mills. J. D. Ladley ts to 
have charge of same. 

Massachusetts, Worcester. The Lancaster Lace 
Works is a new concern recently organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000 and which will start opera- 


tions in about two weeks manufacturing iace. 
Alden A. Mills is general manager and superin- 
tendent of the works; John E. Lancaster, pres! 


dent, and Joseph P. Lancaster, treasurer 


New Jersey, Camden. Articles of 
have been filed by the Burnada Company, a 
concern, the purpose being to manutacture cotton, 
velvets and cther fabrics, the capital being $25,000. 
The incorporators are Adam Fink, well known as a 
manufacturer of damasks in Frankford, Pa.; 
James C. Haigh and William Davies. 


*New York, Poughkeepsie The Northern 
Wadding Company, whose plant at West Park has 
been destroyed by fire, will erect a new building 
at this place. They contemplate having same in 
operation by May Ist, employing thirty people ana 
manufacturing glazed wadding and cotton bats. 
The company is capitalized with a capital stock of 
$50,000 with Louis Patek, president, and J. L. 
Grotta, superintendent. 

*North Carolina, Dallas. 
pleted on installation of an electric light plant 
in the Morowebb Cotton Mill. The entire equip 
ment of the plant is now in operation. 


incorporation 
new 


Work has been com 


*North Carolina, Hickory. Work has just been 
completed on equipment of the Ivey Mills. Con 
cern awaits markets to start. Will operate 4,500 


spindles and 200 looms, on yarns, 40s and 48s and 
making sateens. 

South Carolina, Anderson. It is reported that 
that Delaware Mig. Co. of Wilmington, Del., ha; 
recently issued $100,000 worth of new stock for 
purpose of erecting and equipping a new mill at 
this place. The equipment will consist of about 
12,000 spindles and it may be decided to instal 
weaving machinery also. 

*South Carolina, Hartsville. The Hartsville Cot- 
ton Mills will start their new mill in July ‘04. This 
mill will be equipped with 20,000 spindles and 550 
looms. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Anniston. A large addition is to be 
built to the Woodstock Cotton Mills and weaving 
machinery installed, for manufacturing fancy dam 
asks. At present the plant is run on yarns exclu- 
sively. 

*Georgia, Griffin. Work will be started about 
April 1st on erection of a new addition for the 
Griffin Manufacturing Co. They contemplate hav- 
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ing same completed about November rst. Will in- 
stal 10,000 additional spindles and about 400 looms. 
Plant is now equipped with 16,500 ring spindles and 
593 looms. 


Georgia, Moultrie. The Moultrie Cotton Mills 
have increased the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$175,000. 

Georgia, Winder. The Winder Cotton Mills C. 
will increase the capital stock to $150,000, and will 
greatly enlarge the present capacity of the plant. 


xeorgia, Eatonton. Messrs. J. B. & A. B. 
Floyd, recent purchasers of the Eatonton Electric 
Cotton Mills, will enlarge capacity of same and in- 
stal new machinery. Plant will be known as the 
Puritan Cotton Mills & Electric Co., ana will be 
operated by water power electrically transmitted 


¥( 


\ new building 100 by 150 feet, will be built and 
equipped with 200 looms for weaving duck, osna- 
burgs and other coarse cotton goods. It is ex- 


pected to have the plant in full operation about 
September Ist 
*Louisiana, New Orleans. The Lane Mills will 
start their new addition, in which 30,000 spindles 
and 700 looms will be installed, about May rst, 
1904 ; 
Maine, Saco The York Mills, which have 


greatly increased the capacity of the plant during 
the past year, have begun removing considerable 
machinery to the upper floor of No. 1 mill, where 


one story addition was built last summer. About 
300 new looms are to be installed. 
Massachusetts, Bondsville The Boston Duck 


Company is installing a new Lowell slubber im the 
carding departinent 


Massachusetts, Fall River \ meeting was 
held Feb. 29th by the stockholders of the Davis 
Mills, at which the capital stock was increased 


from $500,000 to $600,000, for purpose of increasing 


the machinery to 50,000 spindles The new mill, 
which is now in full operation, was originally 
planned for an equipment of 50,000 spindles. It is 


understood that all of the 
been placed 


machinery contracts have 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mills 
are installing additional looms in the weaving de- 
partment. The burling and mending rooms have 
been moved to the new mill on Broadway, thus 
giving increased space for weaving purposes. 

*Massachusetts, Westfield R H Kneil is 
president of the Planet Manufacturing Co., which 
recently secured control of the Columbia Thread 
Company, and will operate both mills as the Planet 
Manufacturing Co. Robert Gowdy is treasurer and 
\. M. Schappa, general manager. Plant has ca- 
pacity of 10,000 Ibs. of glazed thread per week 


Whitinsville 


Massachusetts, An addition will be 


built in the spring by the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co 
for a weaving room. 
*New Hampshire, Nashua. The new addition, 


196 by 30 feet, two stories, of the No. rt Mill of the 
Jackson 


Conipany has been completed It has 
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been built for the purpose of removing the pickers 
to one floor and arranging for more floor space 
for additional machinery to meet the demands of 
sale of new style goods now being manufactured. 
Six new automatic feeders have replaced the old 
willow machines. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. H. A. Cook & Cu. 
have sold their batting and bagging mill at this 
place to L. W. Sanders and Jasper Miller, who 
propose making a number of improvements and 
increasing capacity by installation of new machin- 
ery. 


New York, Cohoes. The Harmony Mills have 
purchased about 180 of the looms formerly oper- 
ated in the Wild Mills. 


North Carolina, Dallas. The Dallas Cotton 
Mills will discard their old Franklin cards and re- 
place same with Whitin revolving flat cards. 


North Carolina, Edenton. The Edenton Cotton 
Mills will add about 5,000 spindles to the plant this 
summer. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. The Lumberton 
Cotton Mills have started up the new machinery 
recently installed. 


North Carolina, Roxboro. The Roxboro Cot- 
ton Mills are reported to make arrangements jor 
enlarging the plant during the year. 


North Carolina, Willardville. The Willard Man- 
ufacturing Co. has closed the mill temporarily for 
purpose of making some repairs to the machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard C. Camp- 
bell, manufacturer of damasks in the Dale Miull, 
Gillingham St., Frankford, reports being very btsy 
operating six looms. He states that he is about to 
start up on novelties within a short time for which 
it will be necessary for him to purchase a few more 
looms. The goods will be sold direct. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The directors of the 
Cox Mfg. Co. held a meeting recently at which it 
was decided to double the plant. The capital stock 
will be increased to $200,000 for the purpose of 
making the improvements. ‘They will make an 
addition of about 12,500 spindles for manufacturing 
fine grades of yarns. 


*South Carolina, Clinton. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the No. 2 Mill of the Clinton Cotton 
Mills. When completed this plant will have a total 
of about 70,000 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Pacolet. The Pacolet Mill No. 
3, partly destroyed by the flood last June, is about 
completed and ready to resume operations as soon 
as the cotton conditions warrant doing so. 


South Carolina, Yorkville. The Tavora Cotton 
Mill Company is erecting a brick office building 
near the site of the present wooden one and they 
also contemplate erection of a number of new cot- 
tages for the operatives. 


*Tennessee, Humbolt.. The Hymbolt Cotton 
Mills, recently reported having voted to increase 
the capital stock for purpose of doubling the pres- 
ent equipment, will start work on erection of addi- 
tion about June. They will install 5,000 new spin- 
dles and expect to have same ready for production 
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of goods about September. 
yarns 18 to 26 and sheetings. 


They manufacture 


Texas, Brenham. It is reported that the Bren- 
ham Cotton Mills contemplate doubling the capa- 
city of their present plant of 160 looms. 


Texas, Waxahachie. The Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills, which contemplate adding manufacture of 
towels to present output, have installed a few in- 
itial looms for trial and if found successful, will 
make large addition. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. At the 
meeting held:recently by the Glasgow Manufactur- 
ing Company, it was voted to change the name to 
the Hadley Mills and to increase the capital stock 
from $150,000 to $300,000. C. Fayette Smith was 
re-elected president and treasurer of the company. 
About fifty of the looms are now in operation. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Delaware Cotton 
Company has closed the mill until the condition of 
the cotton market is changed. 


New Hampshire, Dover. The No. 5 Mill of the 
Cocheco Mfg. Company’s plant has been shut 
down indefinitely. 


New York, Stepleton. The Richmond Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant has been bought by the 
Syndicate and the mill has been shut down. It is 
doubtful if the plant will ever be used again for 
a wadding mili. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Hartley, 
who some months ago commenced the manufacture 
of all woo! Smyrna rugs at 2306 Waterloo St., has 
discontinued business and gone back to designing 
at which he made quite a reputation before start 
ing out as a manufacturer. 


Rhode Island, Bristol. Preparations are being 
made for closing the Namquit Cotton Mill, for an 
extended time, as bobbins and yarn from the card 
ing and spinning departments are being made 
ready for shipment to other mills. 


~ 
> 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 


Connecticut, Dayville. Prescott Brigham, for- 
merly interested with William Taylor in the Taylor 
Woolen Company, Spencer, Mass., has purchase: 
the Elmville Woolen Mill at Danielson and will 
operate the same. Frederick Kimball, former su- 
perintendent of the Elmville Woolen Mills, will 
again assume that position with Mr. Brigham. 


Indiana, La Porte. The Clear Lake Woolea 
Mills, King & Fildes Co., proprietors, are not run- 
ning at present. Plant is equipped with ten sets 
cards. 


Maryland, Banks. The weaving mill at this place 
has been leased by the Art Square Company, which 
will start operations about the first of April. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new rug mill for 
the Bigelow Carpet Company, for which plans 
were reported as being prepared last October, will 
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be 300 by 129 feet, six stories. We understand no 
contracts for the building have yet been signed and 
that it may be some time before work is begun. 
The Lowell Machine Shop has prepared the plans. 


Ontario, Toronto. The Canada Wool Stock Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 
by H. J. LeFevre, H. C. Gwyn (Dundas), J. M. 
Ewing and B. Osler. They propose manufacturing 
woolen and cotton waste, shoddy and wool stock, 
blankets, etc. 


*Pennsyvania, Harrisburg. The Harrisburg 
Woolen Mill has started operations in their new 
plant, making blankets. Eighteen looms have 
been installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Geo. E. Potts is 
president of the Philadelphia Felt Co., Ltd., re- 
cently organized to manufacture paper makers’ 
felts, laundry and printers’ cloths. F. S. Christian 
is treasurer of the company; F. S. Potts, secretary 
and Geo. A. Spencer, general manager. Plant is 
located at Adams and Emerald Sts. Goods will be 
sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new plant of 
William Ellison & Son, manufacturers of plain and 
fancy dress goods in the Mornington Mills, Brad- 
ford, England, will be called The Ellison Mfg. Co., 
and will be located in the Sidebotham Mills, 
Franklin and Church Sts., Frankford, where they 
will run on the same class of goods with 100 looms, 
30 of which are almost ready. for operation. Harry 
Lonsdale, who has been with firm for some years 
in England, will have entire charge of the establish- 
ment in this country and is now in Frankford get- 
ting the mill in shape for operation. 


*Wisconsin, Appleton. Operations will be 
started about March Ist in the branch mill estabd- 
lished here by George McArthur & Son, of Bara- 
boo. Rugs, from old carpets, will be made. Plant, 
which will start with 4 looms, will be enlarged, if 
found successful. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

California, Missouri. The California Woolen 
Mills, which increased their capital stock last 
April from $15,000 to $135,000, have now erected a 
new brick and stone building, 129 by 67 feet, into 
which they are now removing. They will put in 
additional machinery, such as steam presses, wool 
washers, mules and three more “Knowles” looms. 
This mill has been in operation since 1875 manu- 
facturing flannels, dress goods, yarns, blankets and 
skirts. Mr. F. Hugelman, the president and super- 
intendent, is now in the East for the purpose oi 
looking over and buying machinery for their new 
plant, which is expected to be in operation by 
March rst. 


*Canada, P. Q., Beauharnois. The Dominion 
Woolen Mfg. Co. has completed installation of 20 
broad Knowles looms in the plant. 


Connecticut, Mystic. The Mystic Manufactur- 
ing Company has placed order for six additional 
looms to be installed in the mill. This will fill up 
all the available space in the mill. 


Connecticut, Thompsonville. Plans have been 
completed by the Hartford Carpet Corporation for 
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the erection of two additional mill buildings, each 
200 by 8o feet, three stories high. 


Kentucky, Louisville. The Louisville Girth and 
Blanket Mills have been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000. 


Massachusetts, Adams. Graham, Clark & Co., 
which have been making various improvements to 
the mill, will build a 30,000 gallon tank on a steel 
trestle in the spring. This mill has been equipped 
with electricity. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. Ten new 
being installed in the Bellevue Mills. 
give them a total of thirty. 


looms are 
This will 


Massachusetts, East Dedham. The Cochrane 
Carpet Mfg. Co. is installing some moquette looms 
in the mill. The new office building, which is near- 
ing completion, will be ready for occupancy in 
about two weeks. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. The old machinery 
in the No. 2 mill of the King Phillip Mills is being 
replaced with new, Whitin cards and Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Co. speeders being installed. 
—— No. 1 mill, 32 Whitin frames are replacing 
mules. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 1). L. & Tt, 
Peck Mfg. Co. has received installment of 25 looms 
which are being set up. A new extractor has also 
been ordered. 


Minneapolis, Rushford. An addition 40 by 50 
feet is to be erected for W. W. Webster, successor 
to J. Webster & Company, proprietors of the Rush- 
ford Woolen Mills. Two sets of cards and two 
mules will be installed. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. The Rio 
Woolen Mills are to enlarge the plant. 
are made. 


New York, Dryden. 


Grande 
Blankets 


L. W. Huyck of Emlenton, 
Pa., has purchased an interest in the Dryden 
Blanket Mill and is to instal new carding and 
spinning machinery in same. Mr. Huyck will be 
manager and superintendent of the plant 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co., which is building a new machine shop, will 
start work at once on erection of a new mill, in 
which they will instal 40 more looms. 


*Ontario, Elmira. Additional machinery 
been ordered by the Elmira Felt Co. 


Ontario, Guelph. The Guelph Worsted Spin- 
ning Company is installing a new set of cards and 
mules in the plant for making carpet and hosiery 
yarns. 


*Ontario, Guelph. The Guelph Carpet Mills 
Company has recently installed a tapestry and vei- 
vet carpet plant in the mill. An addition 175 by 50 
feet, three stories, for office and stockroom and 
one, 125 by 50 feet, to the loom-shed have been 
built. 


has 


be- 


Ontario, Seaforth. Additional machinery is 
ing installed in The John Dick Co.’s mill. 


Ontario, Streetsville. The National Woolen 
Mills are installing an additional set of cards in the 
plant 
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New broad 
Thomas Kent 
making 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. 
looms are being installed in the 
Manufacturing Company's plant for 
blankets. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have been 
prepared for an addition, 113 by 178 feet, two and 
three stories, to the J. S. Dunlap Carpet Co.’s mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. More room being 
needed for their increasing business, the Mustin, 
Davis Co., which started in the business of manufac- 
turing tapestries at 306 Master Street, on four 
looms, about one year ago, have removed to larger 
and more up-to-date quarters at 1548 Ruan St., 
Frankford, where they have greatly increased their 
mechanical capacity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Stearns & 
Castor, the well known mill architects and engi- 
neers, located in the Stephen Girard Building, 12th, 
above Chestnut Street, are preparing plans for an 
additional story, 60 by 220 feet, and interior 
changes to the two-story factory building of 
Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Frankford 
Avenue and Westmoreland Street, manufacturers 
of worsted yarns on the French and English sys- 
tems. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Unity Woolen 
& Worsted Co., Unity and Leiper Sts., Frankford, 
which started up several months ago with 10 looms, 
have recently put in 20 more, with warping, twist- 
ing and winding machinery. Mr. Barras, the su 
perintendent and manager, states that they are very 
busy with many orders still coming in. They man- 
ufacture plain and fancy worsteds. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Shelton. Operations have been 
started by S. Blumenthal & Co. making wooien 
goods. The silk and velvet business is also re- 
ported as promising. 


Maine, Dover. Operations have been resumed 
in the Brown Mill of the American Woolen Com- 
pany which has been closed about two weeks. 


*Massachusetts, Athol. Operations have been 
again resumed in the Millers River Mills Com- 
pany’s plant recently shut down. 


Massachusetts, Winchester. Operations have 
been resumed in the Bacon Felt Mill by Charles 
N. Bacon who succeeds Bacon Bros. 


Oregon, Albany. Operations have been started 
in the Albany Woolen Mills by the Bannockbur1: 
Woolen Mill Company, making fine cloth for suit- 
ings. When this company purchased the mills, 
they were leased immediately to the Oregon City 
Company, which closed the plant about three 
months ago, and it was thought that the mills 
would remain closed. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Massachusetts, Monson. The Cushman Mill is 
to be shut down as soon as the stock on hand is 
run out. 

Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Albert Davis, owner 
of the Ironstone Mill is disposing of the machinery 
in the plant and will retire from business. 
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Rhode Island, Providence. The Rhode Island 
Worsted Mills, manufacturing fine worsted yarns, 
are shut down indefinitely. 


s 
> 


ENIT. 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILKE. 





New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Manchester. Operations have 
been started in the new silk mill established here 
by Matchett Bros., Forty looms have been in 
stalled. 


*Connecticut, Norwalk. It is expected that 
about ten of the looms will be started up in the 
Mueller Gloria Mills within two weeks. 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville. Dexter, Lambert 
& Co., of Paterson, N. J., large silk manufacturers, 
purchased The Farnumsville Cotton Mills at the 
sale. It is stated that new machinery will be in 
stalled for manufacturing silk goods and that the 
mill will be placed in operation a soon as possible 


*New Jersey, Little Falls. The Killin Silk Com 
pany has been organized with a capital stock of 
$100,000 to operate the plant formerly owned by 
Fogle & Killin. James H. Killin, Jean C. Neagli 
and John W. Winkhaus are the incorporators. 


*New York, Hamilton. At the meeting held re 
cently by the Board of Trade the amount required 
for building of the new silk factory and purchase 
of site was pledged. 

*Pennsylvania, Erie. Thirty looms are being in- 
stalled on the second floor of the Continental Rub- 
ber Company’s plant for the Erie Silk Mills re- 
cently reported to be established here. A new 
building 200 by 70 feet, two stories, will be built 
and will be equipped throughout for spinning, 
weaving and finishing the goods at the mill. At 
the present quaiters, only spinning, doubling and 
weaving are done. It is expected that operations 
will be started up shortly. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The General Arti- 
ficial Silk Co., whose main office is inthe West End 
Trust Building, 32 South Broad St. and factory 
at Lansdowne, Pa., has started a branch factory 
in the Wagner Mill, Toronto Junction, Ont., Can 
ada, in which they are manufacturing artificial silk 
under a patented process. The company is very 
busy, finding a market for all the silk they can turn 
out. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Barbour & King 
Company has been incorporated with a capita! 
stock of $10,000 by Samuel A. Barbour, Nathaniel 
King, A. W. Barnes and W. J. Ellison. They will 
operate the plant formerly run by Barbour & King. 


New York, College Point. The Myhnepo Silx 
Mills are to be wired with electricity. 


New Jersey, Trenton. The entire mechanical 
equipment of the American Silk Manufacturing 
Company at Eden, Pa., has been removed to. this 
city where they are now occupying quarters in the 
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building occupied by the Colonial Woolen Co. The 
company manufactures raw silk products, machine 
wipes, etc., on eight looms. 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. Additional looms are 


being installed in the Shamokin Silk Mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Gurleyville. Operations have been 
resumed on full time in P. G. Hanks’ silk miil 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Potts & Meredith 
Silk Co. is removing its plant to the Totowa mill, 
where they will increase the looms from 20 to 5c. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Ashley & Batley 
Silk Company will reopen the ribbon and dyeing 
departments in about a week or ten days. 


™™ 
> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Mills. 

*Canada, Ontario. The Canadian Linen Works 
has been incorporated under Nova Scotia laws 
with a capital stock of $500,000. This undoubtedly 
refers to the Dominion Linen Mills Company re- 
ported last October at Orilla and in which J. H. 
Pauley of Halifax is interested. 


Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The New England 
Linen Company. whose office is in Providence, has 
purchased the old Hopkinton Mill at Rockville, 
near Hope Valley, and will equip same for manu- 
facturing yarn from imported flax. About fifty 
people will be employed. Work will start at once 
on installation of special machinery and operations 
started as soon as possible. Charles W. Bowen is 
president of the company; R. J. Reeves, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager and J. Irving Davis, 
secretary and treasurer. 


*Rhode Island, Hopkinton. The New England 
Linen Co., capitalized at $150,000, will start pro- 
duction of flax yarns No. 6 to 18 lea, about May 
ist. Charles W. Bowen is president of this com- 
pany; J. Irving Davis, treasurer; Richard J. 
Reeves, vice-president and general manager, and J. 
M. Hathaway, superintendent. The goods will be 
sold direct. Company’s office is at Providence 
Have not yet secured all the necessary equipment 

*Washington, Seattle. Preliminary work has been 
started by the Portland Cordage Company for 
erection of a new plant in which about $350,000 
will be invested 


Enlargements and I: <rovements. 

Connecticut, Jewet) City 
pared by the Jewett City Textile Novelty Co. for 
the erection of a new building, 175 by 50 teet, 
three stories, brick, for calendering, tentering, mer- 
cerizing and finishing departments. 


Massachusetts, Attleboro. R: Wolfenden & Sons 
are to increase their spooling, coning and stock 
rooms with a new building 100 by 4o ft. and two 
stories high, and they are also to add for that de- 
partment a new 50 H. P. engine and other re- 
cuirements. 


Plans are being pre- 


River. The 
installing an 


Swansea Dye 
electric light 


Massachusetts, Fall 
Works Company is 
system in the mill. 


NEWS 


Mills Starting Up. 
*New York, Greenwich. The Linen Underwear 
Company has started operations in their new mill. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Connecticut, Norwich. The Norwich Processing 
Corporation is financially embarrassed and the 
business will doubtless be wound up an‘ creditors 
receive a small dividend. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Several months ago 
a bleachery of raw stock, cotton, etc., was started 
at York and Mutter Streets by James Buchannan. 
The business is no longer in existence, the plant 
having been dismantled and the machinery returned 
to the builders. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The dyehouse of the 
old E. H. Godshalk Co., at 24th & Hamiltoa 
Streets, has been taken over by new parties, with 
Mr. E. H. Godshalk being one of the interested 
parties. Jt has not been decided as yet under what 
name the plant will be run, but it is expected to be 
in full operation within a month. Cotton, wool- 
ens, worsteds, piece goods, silk, flax and jute. will 
be dyed, bleached and finished. Mr. Bell, the tor- 
mer superintendent of this department for the E. 
H. Godshalk Co., will have full charge. 


. -——— 
—> 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





Massachusetts, Adamsdale. John F. Adams, 
owner of the Adamsdale Mill, has made an assign- 
ment. The liabilities are placed at $58,600, $47,- 
ooo being secured. There are also contingent lia- 
bilities as executor of $25,000 and assets of $53,00v. 
The mill has been closed. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Clinton Worsted 
Company, William and John Rodger, Jr., proprie- 
tors, has made an assignment. The assets are 
placed at over $200,000. A meeting of the credi 
tors will be held in Boston March 2nd, up to which 
time at least, the mill will be kept in operation. 


New York, Brooklyn. Franklin E. Saunders has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy against the Mayhew- 
Dynan Silk Co., his claim being a judgment for 
$1,781.44, the execution of which was returned un- 
satisfied on February oth. 


New York, New York. Charles H. Hamilton, 
doing business as Charles H. Hamilton & Co., 
manufacturers’ agent in woolens and dress goods, 
has made an assignment to Harry S. Hicks. 


Pennsylvania, Collegeville The Perkiomen 
Knitting Mills Co., Ex-Burgess William Todd, Jr.. 
and Herbert C. Spooner, co-partners, has been ad 
judged bankrupt. The liabilities are placed at 
$13,811.14, with assets of $11,489 


Texas, Waco. T. M. West and others have filed 
a suit in the District Court against the West Cot- 
ton Mills, asking for foreclosure of venders’ liens. 
aggregating $87,000 with interest and attorney's 
fees, making a total of $100,000. It is thought that 
operations will continue after the difficulty is ad 
justed. 
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Massachusetts, Auburn. The Pondville Woolen 
Company’s plant has been damaged by fire which 
started in the picker room. The loss is principally 
from water in the picker and stock rooms. The 
plant is shut down pending adjustment of insur- 
ance. 


Massachusetts, Canton. The Eureka Silk Manu- 
facturing has been damaged by fire, which was 
confined in the basement to the extent of about 
$25,000; covered by insurance. 


Massachusetts, North Billerica. One of the 
smaller store-houses of the Talbot Woolen Mill has 
been destroyed by fire; covered by insurance. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Ashley & Bailey’s large 
silk mill employing 1,500 people has been destroyed 
by fire; the loss in estimated at$150,000. 


New York, Wes: Park. The Northern Wadding 
Company’s mill has been destroyed by fire. The 
loss estimated between $15,000 and $20,000 is par- 
tially covered by insurance. It is not yet known 
whether or not the plant will be rebuilt. 


Oregon, Portland. The Portland Woolen Mills 
have been destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated at 
$150,000 with $100,000 insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hall Packing 
& Wiping Waste Manufacturing Company’s mil] 
on Hermitage Street has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is placed at about $15,000. 


Texas, Denison. The Denison Knitting Mill has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at 
$25,000 and partially covered by insurance. 


+ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





Alabama, Birmingham. A new concern, known 
as the Coosa Water Power Development Co., is 
being organized at this place with capital stock of 
$250,000, for purpose of developing water power 
and building an electric plant for transmission. A 
number of industries, including a cotton duck mill, 
which Eastern capitalists propose erecting, are to 
be established. The Industrial Finance & Trust 
Co. is reported as financing the project. 


Alabama, Fayette. It is reported that Eastern 
capitalists have made a proposition to local busi 
ness men to establish a cotton mill of from 15,000 
to 20,000 spindles and that same may prove favor- 
able. Benjamin Bell of the Providence Mills Co., 
Philadelphia, is mentioned as interested. 


Colorado, Denver. Dallas J. Osborne of 
place, has purchased a large site and 
plans underway for erection of a large 
scouring plant. 


this 
has 
wool 


Connecticut, Stafford. The Phoenix Woolen 
Company is operating their mill four days a week. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Mig. 
Co. and the Willimantic Cotton mills are running 
evenings at the present time for purpose of filling 
orders. 

Georgia, Atlanta. M. J. Franklin, 373 Pryor 
Street, is miaking efforts to induce capitalists te 
locate a cotton mill in Georgia. 
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Georgia, Columbus. It is reported that North- 
ern capitalists are proposing erection of a $250,000 
cotton mill at North Highlands, and that they are 
now carrying on investigations relative to the en- 
terprise. E. N. Clemence of this place is men- 
tioned as interested. 


Georgia, Cuthbert. Efforts are being made by 
the Board of Trade to secure location of a cotton 
mill here. If certain propositions which have bees 
made, are accepted, a $100,000 plant will be estab- 
lished. 


Iowa, Dubuque. The National Linen Company 
of this place is reported as negotiating with the 
town of Anderson, Ind., relative to removing the 
mill to that place. 


*Kentucky, Louisville. V. B. Semple is presi- 
dent of the Louisville Girth & Blanket Company, 
Inc., with a capital stock of $30,000. A. B. Semple, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, and C. B. 
Semple, superintendent. It is stated that later on 
the company may be interested in purchasing 
second hand machinery for spinning cotton yarn, 
which they now purchase from 3s to 10s. 


Kentucky, Paris. A new hemp manufactory has 
been started here by Speirs and Son. 


Maine, South Berwick. William R. Noone and 
Company have incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 for manufacturing woolen and cotton goods. 
C. M. Hobbs is president and treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Dwight Manufac- 
turing Co. will operate their No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 mills, 
five days a week for an indefinite time, on account 
of the cotton market. 


*Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Burtworth Car- 
pet Company has as yet made no decision con- 
cerning contemplated removal of the plant. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. No. 2 mill of the 
Sagamore Mfg. Company’s plant is being operated 
but four days a week. 


Massachusetts, Gloucester. Hon. Sylvanus Smith 
has been elected president of the Gloucester Net & 
Twine Co. A new brick office building is to be 
erected for the company. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. An informal state- 
ment of the Holyoke Thread Company’s affairs has 
been filed by the assignees. The assets are esti- 
mated at $27,562 with liabilities of $18,000. The 
assignees propose selling the property. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Lyman Cotton 
Mills have started operating the coarse goods de- 
partment four days a week owing to the high 
price of cotton. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. Thos. G. and Henry 
W. Lancey have purchased the Golden Rod 
Woolen Mills from L. R. Rosenberg. It is stated 
that they contemplate operating same. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. A special meeting 
will be held by the stockholders of the Butler Mill 
to consider increasing the capital stock from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,250,000, 

*Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls.‘ J. S. Me- 
Elwain has been elected president of the Hadley 
Mills and C. W. Dennett is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 
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Massachusetts, Spéncer. Simon Taylor and H. 
Prescott Brigham operating as the Taylor Woolen 
Company have dissolved partnership. Mr. Taylor 
will continue the business. 


The S. Slater & Sons 


capital stock from 


Massachusetts, Webster. 
Company has reduced the 
$3,000,000 to $2,500.00. 


*Massachusetts, West Millbury. The insurance 
has been adjusted on the Ramshorn Woolen Mill 
and work has begun on repairs. Thos. Wendell 
who operated the mill at the time of the fire, will 
give way to Edwin Hoyle, proprietor of the plant, 
who will manufacture goods for the Mayo Woolen 
Mill Company. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. We have been advised 
by the Board of Trade that the parties interested 
in cotton mill have not yet decided upon location 
of plant, nor has all of the stock been subscribed. 


*New Hampshire, Portsmouth. An advice re- 
ceived from the Board of Trade states that noth- 
ing has yet been done concerning the projected 
mill by Massachusetts parties. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Philadelphia Worsted 
Co.’s mill, which is in the hands of a receiver, will 
be sold on the 27th inst. Parties from the West 
are in Philadelphia to bid at the sale. 


New, Jersey, Camden. The Diamond Tip Lace 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
cotton and silk goods. Joseph T. Moriarty, 
Margaret W. Heinhist and Ralph W. E. Donges 
are interested. 


*New Jersey, Clifton. The Barclay Silk Com- 
pany’s mill at this place has been sold at auction 
by Fred C. Barnes, trustee in bankruptcy, to Ru- 
dolph Cohen of New York, who holds the second 
mortgage on the plant. 


*New Jersey, Haledon. The Haledon Tapestry 
Co., recently reported incorporated, succeeds Ful- 
ton, Smith & Co. Wm. Robertson is president of 
the company, and Geo. W. Fulton, treasurer. 


New Jersey, Trenton. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the Alryan Woolen Company’s mills with 
about half the usual working force. It is stated 
that operations will be resumed with full force as 
soon as the Delaware River warrants their so 
doing. 

New York, Hartwick. The Borated Specialty 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $5,000 for the purpose of manufacturing chem- 
ically treated cloths. C. D. Donahue (New York) 
and H. O. Saunders (Brooklyn), are interested. 


New York, New York. The Kahlizog Silk Com 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$15,000 by E. A. Pfeiffer, E. H. Woodward and W. 
H. Taubert, who are interested. 


New York, New York City. The Michigan Cen- 
tral Woolen Co., Centreville, Mich., has just opened 
up an Eastern office at Nos. 1-3 Union Sq. for the 
sale of their high grade knit underwear, Thos. P. 
Booker having charge of the office. Mr. Booker 
also represents the Lewis Knitting Co., manufac- 
turers of the “Lewis Jersey Fitting” underwear, 
which is meeting with much success in this section. 
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*New York, West Sand Lake. At a meeting 
held by the creditors of J. and R. McLaren, 
Michael F. Sheary was appointed trustee and em- 
powered to continue the business until the sale, 
which it has been voted to hold on April 4th. 


North Carolina, Ashville. The Ashville Cotton 
Mills have discontinued running the plant on Sat- 
urdays. This action has been taken owing to the 
condition of the cotton market. 


North Carolina, Earl. E. S. Thomason and J. L. 
Surratt of Gaffney, S. C., are mentioned as inter- 
ested in project reported under way to build and 
equip a new mill at this place. 


North Carolina, High Point. J. Edward Cox is 
reported as making efforts to secure establishment 
of a large cotton mill at this place. Mr. Cox is 
corresponding with an experienced mill man who 
offers to invest $125,000 in the project, provided a 
like amount is subscribed locally. 


Ohio, Cleveland. G. H. Showen of Marion, 
Ohio, is reported as interested in a project on foot 
for establishing a silk mill at this place. Berlin 
(Germany) capitalists are interested. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Forest City Woolen Mill 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. Wm. E. Patterson, C. Kopf, N. Rogers 
and Wm. F. Atterholt are interested. 


Ontario, Bulock’s Corners. The Clark Blanket 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$40,000 to continue operating the A. & J. Clark mill. 
Among the incorporators are: J. Alex Clark, F. P. 
Thornton and J. Allen Clark. 


Dundas. The Empire Carpet Co., 
which quite recently started operations at this 
place, is in the hands of creditors. The plant is 
advertised for sale by the trustee. It is stated that 
an effort will be made to secure new capital and re- 
organize the company. 


*Ontario, 


Ontario, Toronto. The Smith Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$40,000 to continue the Smith Wool Stock Co.’s 
business. Geo. Smith, G. Herbert Smith and J. A. 
Burns are interested. 


Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. The Magee Carpet 
Works have been damaged by the floods which 
prevailed in that section. 


David Appen- 
Chambersburg 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
zellar is now proprietor of the 
Woolen Company’s Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Downington. William Souls’ Sons, 
who for many years run the Rockstone Mills at 
Downingtown, Pa., have given up their interest in 
the business. The mills are now controlled by a 
stock company, the officers of which are: D. W. 
Northrup, president; M. M. Northrup, vice-presi- 
dent; S. W. Latcher, secretary and treasurer, and 
Thomas F. Nutt, manager. They manufacture mel- 
tons, operating two sets and 60 looms, the com- 
pany doing its own dyeing. The goods are sold 
direct. 

Pennsylvania, Falmouth. G. W. Walton is re- 
ported as endeavoring to secure a knitting mill at 
that place. 
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Pennsylvania, Grove City. It is reported that a 
project is underway for organizing a company with 
capital stock of $50,000 to establish a silk mill here. 
J. P. Shorrock, until recently with the West Pitts- 
turgh mills, is mentioned as interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The No. 2 Mill of 
the J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., 2224 N. oth St., 
which has been shut down for fourteen weeks, is 
now in full operation on silk and cotton narrow 
textiles. Julius R. Bux is the superintendent and 
buyer for this mill, which is equipped with 178 
looms. The main factory is at 9th and Montgom- 
ery Avenue. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. John Galla- 
shan, 25th and Callowhill Streets, states that he is 
about to start up his 60 looms in the manufacture 
of ladies’ dress goods and wool and worsteds for 
men’s wear, and is now getting out his samples. 
The goods will be sold through S. M. Scott & Co., 
New York. Mr. Gallashan also states that he in- 
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tends doing a general commission weaving busi- 
ness. He does his own superintending and buying. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Carpet Company has been granted a charter by 
the state. The company has a capital of $100,000. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Charles  H. 
Sawyer is president of the Rhode Island Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, recently incorporated under 
Maine laws, to succeed company of same name 
formed under New Jersey laws. Norris S. Wilson, 
is treasurer, and Geo. Shutt, general manager. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Rhode Island 
Dyeing and Finishing Works Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 with 
J. H. Strange of Portland, Me., as president and 
Oscar L. Lefferts of Newtonville, Mass., treasurer. 
This is undoubtedly a corporation of the mill, same 
name which succceded the George Shutt Dye 
Works. 


Personals. 


Cotton. 

F. H. Cotton has resigned the superintendency 
of the Hope Mills Mfg. Co., Hope Mills, N. C., 
and will make his home with his family at Fayette- 
ville. 

J. D. Will, until recently connected with the Ral- 
eigh Cotton Mills, has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Atherton .Cotton Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


S. V. Upchurch, who has been superintending 
the Atherton Mills, Charoltte, has returned to the 
Scotland Mill at Laurinburg, N. C. 

W. E. Stafford, overseer of weaving at the Gib 
son Mills, Concord, N. C., has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern. 

Clarence Moody has been appointed overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Rushton Cotton Mills 
of Griffin, Ga., to succeed J. W. Walker, resigned. 


Enoch B. Cheney, who for some time has been 
second hand of the carding room of the Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. in Moosup, has accepted a position as 
overseer of the carding room for the Danielson 
Cotton Company, Danielson, Conn. Upon his re- 
tiring from the Aldrich Mill he was presented with 
a Masonic gold charm and a pair of cuff buttons 
by his employees. 

W. R. Tattersall, formerly of Itasca, Tex., is the 
new superintendent of the Franklin Cotton Mill, 
Greer Depot, S. C. 


_ E. A. French, formerly of West Huntsville, Ala., 
is the new superintendent of the Shuford Cotton 
Mills, Brookford, N. C 


J. R. Killian, superintendent of the Olympia Cot 
ton Mills, Columbia, S. C., has sent in his resigna- 
tion, to take effect at an early date. He has re- 
cently acquired an interest in the reorganized 
Blacksburg, S. C., Cotton Mill Co., of which he 
will have general charge as managing superinten- 
dent when it is started up. 


Andrew Johnson, who for the past twenty-three 
years has. been employed in the Willimantic Thread 
Mills, Willimantic, Conn., has resigned as one of 
the overseers of the twisting departments of No. 2 
mill. 


J. A. Gibson has taken the position of overseer 
of weaving of the Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. 
C. He was formerly overseer of weaving oi the 
Delgado Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


William Smith has resigned as overseer of card- 
ing in the Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
to accept the position of principal of the cotton, 
picking, carding and spinning departments of the 
New Bedford Textile School. As Mr. Smith was 
leaving the mill on Monday noon about seventy of 
the employees of the carding department gathered 
around him and presented him a handsome dia- 
mond ring. 


Charles A. Dexter, who has been filling the 
position of superintendent temporarily since the re- 
tirement of John Ramsbottom of the Samoset 
Mills, Valley Falls, R. I.; at a recent meeting of 
the directors was appointed superintendent. 


C. Kingsley, overseer of spinning, spooling, 
warping and drawing-in at the Richard Borden 
Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass., has resigned and gone 
to Montreal, Can., where he has accepted a 
position with the Merchants’ Mfg. Co. 


John W. Ramsbottom, for two years superintend 
ent of the Samoset Mills, Valley Falls, R. I., is now 
superintendent of the Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. 


William Cochran of Northampton, Mass., has 
gone to Michigan to give instructions concerning 
the operations of looms in a narrow fabric mill, 
He will be away about three months. 

Joel Smith, superintendent of the King Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga., one of the largest cotton manufac- 
turing plants of the South, has resigned, and will 
be succeeded by C. M. Herrington, for years fore- 
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Charles Wilkerson 


man of the weaving room. 


advances to the position of boss weaver. 


Woolen. 

James Broughan has resigned as overseer of 
spooling and dressing for the Peacedale Mfg. Co., 
Peacedale, R. I. 


Henry Hamer is the new overseer of spinning at 
the Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Walter Caswell has entered the employ of the 
Assawaga Woolen Co., Dayville, Conn. 


George Borland, the former overseer in the Mo 
quet department of the carpet works at Thompson- 
ville, Conn., and who has recently been overseer 
in a carpet mill in Amsterdam, N. Y., has returned 
to Thompsonville and accepted a position in the 
new tapestry mill of the Hartford Carpet Co. 


Andrew Flynn, who has been boss carder at the 
Newport Woolen Co.’s mill, at Newport, Me., fin- 
ished his duties there recently, and his place has 
been taken by D. M. Menzies, who formerly held 
the position. 


John McGregory, carder and spinner at the Hen- 
nessey Woolen Mills, Conway, Mass., has resigned. 


George E. Bidwell, formerly overseer of finish- 
ing at the Pioneer Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, Me., is 
now with the Scotia Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


James Kendry has resigned as manager of the 
Canada Woolen Mills, Hespeler, Ont., and will be 
succeeded by S. Moore of Montreal. Mr. Kendry 
is largely interested in the Auburn Woolen Mills, 
Peterborough, and his resignation is mainly due 
to the fact that he desires to pay more attention to 


the Auburn Mills. 


George F. Maguire of Wales, Mass., has 
accepted a position as boss carder at the Hennessy 
Woolen Mills, Conway, Mass. 


C. A. Kennedy is the new dyer at the Daniels 
Worsted Mills, Worcester, Mass. He was for- 
merly of Newburgh, N. Y. 


E. E. Jones has resigned as overseer of dressing 
at the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Thomas Hanley, overseer of weaving at the 
Chapel Mills Mfg. Co., Cherry Valley, Mass., has 
resigned. 


Walter Brogden has succeeded Joseph Wood as 
superintendent of the worsted department of the 
Tingue Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 


Frank A. Henry has returned to his former po- 
sition as overseer of weaving in the National & 
Providence Worsted Mills, Olneyville, R. 


John Henzie has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Madison Woolen Company’s mill, Madison, 
Me. He is now superintendent at the Linn Wool- 
en Company, Hartland, Me. 


George E. Bidwell, formerly boss finisher for the 
Pioneer Mills at Pittsfield, Me., has accepted a 
similar position with the Scotia Worsted Mil!s at 
Woonsocket, R. I 

Oscar Pepine, formerly overseer of the winding 


and dressing department of Shirreffs Worsted Co., 
North Chelmsford, Mass., has been succeeded by 
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Jerry Toohey from the Scotia Worsted Co., Wooen- 
socket, R. 


Ernest A. Sutcliffe has accepted a position as 
boss ~~ in William Tinkham’s Mill at Harvris- 
ville, R. I. 


Thomas R. Webster has resigned as overseer of 
spinning at the Greenville (R. I.), Woolen Com- 
pany. 

John E. Denniston is the new overseer of spool- 
ing, dressing and twisting at the Taconic Miil, 
Pittsfield, Mass. He was formerly with the A:sa- 
bet Mills, Maynard, Mass. 


P. J. Harney has resigned as overseer of speol- 
ing, twisting and winding for the Seneca Weoien 
Mill, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Albert A. Adams has resigned as overseer of 
weaving in No. 2 mill of the Dunn Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I. Andrew Archer has succeeded 
him. 


James Williams, overseer of weaving at the 
Dustin Island Woolen Mills, Penacock, N. H., has 
resigned. 

John Denniston, overseer of the spooling de- 
partment of the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass., 
has resigned, to accept a similar position in Pitts- 
field. 


James Emmett is the new overseer of weaving 
at the Hudsen Blanket Mill, Hudson, Mass. He 
was formerly at Maynard. 


Deaths, 

J. S. Price, who was one of the best known cot- 
ton seed oil mill men in the United States, died 
at Edgefield, S. C., February 13th. He was identi- 
fied with the Edgefield Manufacturing Company, 
operating a cotton mill, cotton seed oil mill and 
refinery. A widow and three children survive him. 


James Van Valkenburg. a veteran woolen goods 
manufacturer, died at his home in Binghamton, N. 
Y., last month. He was in his eighty-fifth year. 
He established a woolen mill at Oneonta in 1842, 
and remained in that line of work until 1850. Then 
he became a manufacturer of grain cleaning ma- 
chinery. 

Gustave Adolph Arnold died at his home, Utica, 
N. Y., February 23d. Death resulted from heart 
failure. The deceased was born in Germany in 
1861. He came to this country twelve years ago, 
locating in Brooklyn. Later he went to Utica. 
He was superintendent of the Elboeuf Knitting 
Company, which position he gave up on account 
of ill health. Last July he opened a small factory 
of his own under the name of the Adirondack Knit- 
ting Company. 


The suicide at Cohasset of A. E. Harding of the 
Boston wool house of Harding & Caverly came as 
a great surprise to his family, friends and business 
associates, who are at a loss to explain the shoot- 
ing on any other grounds than that of ill health 
and despondency. His wife, a married daughter 
and three sons survive him. 

Joseph Seyer, silk dyer of Paterson, N. J., died 
at his home February 23rd. He was born in Paris, 
France, in 1850. 
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Thomas Bromley, president of the Bromley 
Bros.’ Carpet Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died at 
his home in Olney on Feb. 13. Mr. Bromley was 
born in Yorkshire, Eng., in 1835. From 1860, 
when he entered into partnership with his father, 
John Bromley, until his death, Mr. Bromley wes 
one of the foremost manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs in the country. 

Stephen Colvin, mechanic, inventor and man- 
ufacturer of the power loom for weaving ‘cot 
ton cloth which bears his name, died at Rive-- 
point, R. I., recently. Mr. Colvin was born at 
Pippin Orchard, in the town of Cranston, R. I. 
Feb. 24, 1821. When a young man he entered a 
machine shop at Anthony and learned the machin- 
insts’ trade. Later he was employed with the late 
Lodowick Brayton & Co., iron founders, and with 
Asa Sisson, builder of the once well-known Sisson 
loom, in the old machine shop at Anthony. It was 
while working there that he conceived the ideas 
which he developed into a number of inventions 
for the improvement of the power loom for weav- 
ing of cotton cloths. The Colvin loom was built 
for a time at Anthony, and when Mr. Colvin asso- 
ciated himself with Robert and William Brayton 
and Horatio N. Remington, and the Colvin Ma- 
chine Shop at Riverpoint, R. I., was built and the 
business of loom manufacturing carried on until 
about two years ago, when, soon after the death 
of Mr. Remington, the junior member of the firm, 
it was dissolved, and Mr. Colvin retired from active 
business. 


Jonathan Wolfenden, head of the firm of Wolf- 
enden, Shore & Co., owners of the Cardington 
Mills, Cardington, Pa., died recently. 


Ira Tompkins, one of the well-known business 
men of Troy, N. Y., died February 23, after an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Tompkins, with his 
brother, Albert, conducted the Tompkins Bros.’ 
machine shop on the East Side, one of the old and 
well-established business institutions of the city. 
The business was founded by the father of the two 
brothers about forty years ago. He invented the 
upright rib knitting machine, and many devices 
in connection with knitting machines. About 
thirty years ago the two brothers succeeded their 
father and continued the enterprise until a short 
time ago, when the firm was incorporated as the 
Tompkins Bros. Co., the younger members of the 
family being admitted. The deceased was well 
known throughout the knitting industry. He was 
possessed of a quiet geniality that attracted, and he 
was ever ready in an unostentatious way to extend 
aid to those worthy of it. His integrity in business 
was never questioned. 


Charles Frederick Allen, treasurer of the woolen 
mill corporation of Robert Bleakie & Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., was killed in the engine room of the 
mill on the morning of February 20th. The body 
was mangled, and it is thought that he was caught 
in the fly wheel of the engine. The announcemert 
of his death was a great shock to the townspeople, 
among whom he was widely known and highly es- 
teemed. He is survived by his wife and one son. 
a student at Harvard College. Mr. Allen was a 
man of high character and well known both in 
Boston and Hyde Park. He was born in Boston 
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54 years ago. He had been employed at the mill 
30 years, and became a part owner seven years ago, 
when it was formed into a corporation. He was 
also an owner of considerable real estate in Hyde 
Park and was interested with Robert Bleakie and 
the late John S. Bleakie in various enterprises. 


John White, for a2 number of years boss printer 
of the Manchester Print Works, Manchester, N. 
H., severed his connection with the establishment 
recently. 


James Webb, one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of Hillsboro, N. C., died recently. He 
was about fifty-eight years old. He was, with 
where and had a large flouring establishment here. 
Allen J. Ruffin, a joint proprietor of the Eno Cot- 
ton Mill. He was interested in cotton mills else- 


Frank Cheney, Sr., died at his home in South 
Manchester, Conn., February 4, of pneumonia, after 
several days’ illness. He was the last member of 
the original firm of Cheney Brothers, silk man- 
ufacturers, and he had been prominently identi- 
fied with the industrial interests of South Man- 
chester for many years. 


Patrick H. Cantwell, superintendent of the E. 
Frank Lewis scouring works, Lawrence, Mass., 
diéd suddenly in the mill February 15. He was 
about 50 years old and leaves a widow and sev2-al 
children. 


O. S. Brown, agent of the Salmon Falls (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co., died at his home in that town recently, 
from a stroke of paralysis. He was 59 years of 
age, and born in Danielsonville, Conn. 


Miscellancons. 


J. D. Gilbert has severed his connection with 
the Johnson Dunbar Co., and taken a position in 
the finishing department of the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass. 


Thomas McLuggage has been appointed assist- 
ant to Manager Charles N. Robertson of the Lons- 
dale Bleach & Dye Works, Lonsdale, R. I. Mr. 
McLuggage has been employed in the bleachery 
for the past 15 years, having operated a calender 
for a number of years, and when Mr. Robertson 
was appointed manager to succeed John Johnston, 
was promoted to be foreman of the department in 
which he had been employed. 


Henry W. Nichols, of New Bedford, has been 
selected by the Board of Directors of the New 
Bedford Textile School to succeed Mr. Brooks as 
principal. This is an excellent choice, and is es- 
pecially interesting because it emphasizes the fact 
that our textile schools have now been long 
enough established to have turned out men s:tted 
by training and experience to become in their turn 
teachers of others. Mr. Nichols is a graduate of 
the New Bedford Textile School, having taken the 
course there after a practical mill experience of a 
number of years. After graduating he was selected 
by Mr. Brooks as assistant in the correspondence 
school and has been first assistant in that institu- 
tion up to the time of his resignation to accept 
his new position. 
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New Publications. 


The Metric Lighting Calculator for the Textile 
Industry (Das metrische Schnellrechnen fuer 
die Textil-Industrie); by H. Sameli, Friedland, 
Germany. Price, 75 cents. 

The title of this excellent little hand book leads 
one to believe that at last some author has come 
forward to demonstrate the advantages claimed for 
the metric system in textile calculations. A very 
brief examination is, however, sufficient to dispel 
this idea, although the merits of the work as a 
practical hand book are unquestionable. The 
method adopted by the author to facilitate calcula- 
tions consists in the use of constant numbers which 
are the ratios between the English or other non- 
metric units in use in continental mills and the 
metric standards. In the first chapter, which deals 
with silk, the author accepts the 500 meter-demi- 
decigram system as the “international” silk stand- 
ard, although it has never been used in practice and 
was formally abandoned by the Paris Metric Con- 
gress in 1900 after having been, as it still is, the 
legal French system for more than thirty years. 
There is something pathetic in the sight of a Fried- 
land calculator filling page after page with the com- 
plicated formulas based on ratios between the 
denier which is in use and the metric standard 
which people cannot be forced to use. He has 
evidently not heard that the Paris Metric Congress 
changed the 500 meters to 450 meters, and that a 
committee of that Congress has since adopted the 
kilogram-kilometer as the metric standard for silk, 
while the real silk standard continues to be the 
denier-aune. 

The second chapter deals with cotton and here 
the constant numbers express the ratio between 
the English standard of German mills and the 
metric units. The next four chapters treat of linen, 
hemp, jute and wool, and are taken up with ex- 
planations of how to convert the English standards 
of the mill into metric equivalents. A summary of 
the various constants is found in the seventh or 
concluding chapter of the book. The reader will 
search the book in vain for direct methods of tex- 
tile calculation. It is involved from beginning to 
end in a tangle of incommensurable units of weight 
and measure. Nevertheless it is unquestionably a 
hand-book of great value to the Continental manu- 
facturers, who are compelled to use these diverse 
standards. 


Currency Conversion Tables (Munzen-Umrech- 
nungstabellen); by Gustav Voigt; Merseburg, 
Germany, price 50 cents. 

A pamphlet of forty pages containing a large 
number of tables showing the comparative values 
of currency by the different systems in use through- 
out the world. Reduction tables for weights and 
measures are also added. The text is in German, 
French and English. 

Engineer’s Handbook (Manuel de L Uuvrier et du 
Constructeur) by L. Sourdille; E. Bernard & 
Cie., Paris, France, price 75 cents. 

This is a very complete and useful compilation 
of useful tables and information relating to me- 
chanics and engineering. It also includes much 
general information whose scope is too extended to 
be given even an abstract here. The text is in 
French. 
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The Mechanics of Weaving (Les Mecaniques 
d’Armures); by Paul Lamoitier; Charles Beran- 
ger, Paris, France. 

This is a reprint of the valuable series of articles 
which were originally published in L’Industrie Tex- 
tile. They are now collected in book form and treat 
of the different head motions for looms, including 
the Hattersley, Hodgson, Schelling and Staubli, 
Nuyts, Hahlo, Knowles, Crompton, etc. The de- 
scription of these apparatus is preceded by a brief 
statement of the process of weaving. The work, 
which is in French, is freely illustrated and is writ- 
ten with the usual care and thoroughness of this 
author. 


Ca’ Canny; by W. G. H. von Reiswitz; 
Elsner, Berlin. Price 75 cents. 

In the struggle of the English labor unions to 
secure higher wages and shorter hours, the work- 
ers failing to secure the wages demanded, have 
adopted the plan of limiting the amount of work 
done in a day to correspond by their standard of 
value with the wages paid. The English working 
population have become thoroughly imbued with 
this idea, which they have welcomed as a means of 
circumventing the greed of the employer and of 
obtaining for the employees as a body what they 
cannot obtain for the individual, namely, a larger 
share of the wealth produced by labor. The watch- 
word of this idea is Ca’ Canny, a Scotch expres- 
sion meaning to go slow. It is passed from one 
employee to another and at its sound the possibly 
too energetic worker slackens his exertions to 
correspond with the ideas of his fellows. 

The decline in many branches of English industry 
has been widely ascribed to this policy of “ca’ 
canny,” and the present work has been written to 
call the attention of the German public to the fact 
that the evil, if so it may be called, is by no means 
confined to England, but threatens Germany as 
well. The different trades are considered separ- 
ately and the problem presented by this weapon of 
the worker is considered from the standpoint of 
the employer. The work is in German. 


Otto 


Railroad Map of Middle Europe; W. Dums, Wesel, 
Germany; price 25 cents. 
A map 22 by 37 in folder form showing the rail- 
roads of middle Europe. 


Office and Commercial Travelers’ Map of Middle 
Europe: W. Dums, Wesel, Germany; price 25 
cents. 

A map 22 by 37 in folder form showing the rail- 
roads of Europe and accompanied by an index of 
the places shown on the map. 


Our Industrial Conditions; by Heinrich Baecker; 
Siemenroth & Troschel, Berlin, Germany. 

A pamphlet giving the author’s views of the in- 
dustrial conditions of Germany as affected by com- 
petition of other countries, particularly the United 
States. The text is in German. 


Germany at the Parting of the Ways; Heinrich 
Baecker; Gott]. Schmidt, Remscheid, Germany. 
This pamphlet contains an essay upon the pros- 
pects of political and industrial Germany whose 
rapid development since the war of 1871 has placed 


The 


it among the leading nations of the world. 
text is in German. 
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Business Literature. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A booklet describing the Jeffrey grab bucket and 
trolley which will be of great interest to manufac- 
turers generally. 


Buffalo Forge System of Heating and Ventilating, 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A booklet which illustrates and describes the 
various systems of heating and ventilating installed 
by the Buffalo Forge Company. 
Buffalo Forge Company Engines; Buffalo Forge 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

A booklet illustrating and describing the differ 
ent types of engines built by the Buffalo Forge 
Company. 

Jacquards; Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

A very attractive folder calling the attention of 
the trade to the facilities of the Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works’ Providence Department 


for supplying manufacturers with jacquard looms. 


Northrop Looms Sold to Jan. 1904; Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

A list giving the name of each mill in which 
Northrop looms have been installed, also the num- 
ber of looms. The total number of such looms is 
116,475. 


Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, Mass. 

This is the catalogue of the new textile school 
established at Fall River and which begins its 
career with every promise of success. The cata- 
logue contains a list of the officers, directors and 
members of the faculty. It gives a copy of the Act 
under which the school was incorporated and a 
description of the building and its equipment 
which consists of the latest and most improved 
machinery for the production of cotton goods. 

Three courses of study are provided for the day 
classes: General cotton manufacturing design 
ing and weaving; chemistry and dyeing. There 
are twelve courses for the evening classes as fol 
lows: Picker and card room; ring spinning and 
twisting; mule spinning; warp preparation; plain 
weaving and fixing; box and dobby weaving. 
jacquard weaving; designing; general chemistry: 
qualitative and quantitative analysis; dyeing; ad- 
vanced dyeing. 

The catalogue also gives a list of 
donations made to the school. 


the various 
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Plenty of Work in His Shops. 





L. T. Houghton, of Worcester, Mass., is very 
busy with large orders from the leading mills. He 
has recently changed over all the thread boards 
in Fall River Iron Works Mill No. 1 to his steel 
boards, and that company has ordered steel thread 
boards and metal rails for all its spindles. Trial 
frames have been placed in a number of other Fall 
River and Lowell mills. The Pacific mills of 
Lawrence have recently equipped twenty twisting 
frames with Houghton’s boards. 

The overseer of a large mill where these thread 
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boards are in use told the superintendent of an- 
other mill that the change improved his spinning 
20 per cent. The exhibt of cotton spinning ma 
chinery at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, will have 
the frames equipped with the Houghton. steei 
boards. 


* 





Extension of an Important Industry. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has recently widened its 
scope of manufacture, and engaged in most impor 
tant industries. They have concluded final ar 
rangementse for all the new industries they are to 
engage in, which are as follows: 

A. Steam Turbines. 

B. Hydraulic Machinery 

C. Gas Engines. 

D. Electrical Machinery. 

As regards steam turbines, they have become 
associated with and form part of the Steam Tur 
bine Advisory Syndicate of England, which is com 
posed of 

Yarrow Shipbuilding Co. of England. 

Tweedie (Vulcan) Shipbuilding Co. of England 

Willans & Robinson, Engineers and well-known 
engine builders of England. 

Mr. Fullager, formerly chief engineer Parsons 
Steam Turbine Co. of England, now consult- 
ing engineer for Steam Turbine Advisory Syn 
dicate. 

Allis-Chalmers Company. 

The turbine, built by the Allis-Chalmers Co., is 
of the horizontal type, which is the type Parsons 
of England, and Brown Boverie of Switzerland 
manufacture. The Allis-Chalmers Co. are con- 
vinced after an investigation by their engineering 
staff in Europe and elsewhere extending over 
period of two years, that they have a steam turbine 
that in efficiency and economy is equal to the best 
make of Parsons or Curtis, which are the two types 
most known. They are now prepared to enter into 
the building of steam turbines of the following 
sizes: 500, 750, 1,000, 1,500 and 5,000 K. W., and can 
if required build up to units of 10,000 K. W. The 
largest size that has ever been built of any type ot 
turbine is 5,000 K. W. Their license from the Ad 
visory Turbine Syndicate concedes all of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, with equal rights and 
privileges in South America, and rights to do busi- 
ness elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. have concluded arrange- 
ments with Escher-Wyss & Co. of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, whereby they become the sole licensees for 
the Western Hemisphere of the famous hydraulic 
machinery, built by the latter, several types of 
which have been installed at the Niagara Falls 
plant of the Cataract Construction Co., aggregat 
ing 85,000 H. P. Escher-Wyss & Co. have long en- 
joyed, and still enjoy the reputation of being the 
best known manufacturers of turbines in the world 
Niagara Falls is but one of the plants employing 
thousands of horse power, installed by Escher 
Wyss & Co. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. have bought the Ameri- 
can patents, and have become sole licensees for the 
Western hemisphere of the Nurnberg Machine 
Co., Nurnberg, Germany, for their gas engines, 
and are now prepared to make gas engines up to 
any required horse power. At the present time 
they are prepared to build gas engines from 250 to 
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1,500 H. P. These engines are suitable for con- 
sumer gas or taking the waste gas from blast 
furnaces and utilizing same with economy and 
efficiency. It is in the blast furnace trade that the 
largest business is expected to result. The engine 
is not an experiment, as engines of 1,500 H. P. 
are now in Operation in Germany, and it was after 
two years’ investigation by the Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineering staff of the various gas engines that the 
Nurnberg was adopted. It is a prime mover, 
either for blowing engines in blast furnaces, or for 
direct connected dynamos in generating electricity, 
or for any other purpose where power is required. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. have engaged in the 
manufacture of generators, motors, and electrical 
apparatus in all branches, both for stationary and 
railroad work, power house installation for trans- 
portation purposes and electric lighting. They 
have engaged to take charge of this department of 
the business John F. Kelley, formerly of the Stan- 
ley Electric Co., William Stanley of the same com- 
pany as consulting engineer, and John H. Kelman, 
formerly superintendent of the Stanley Company as 
superintendent of this department. In addition 
they have engaged others of the Stanley Com- 
pany’s staff, and have drawn a further supply from 
the best electrical establishments in this country 
and in Europe, so that they are fitted out with a 
complete engineering staff in every branch of the 
electrical business. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. have entered the field, not only 
in the line of prime movers, embracing reciprocat- 
ing engines, in which field they have always led 
but also with steam turbines, gas engines an 
hydraulics, and with electrical apparatus combined 
with any one of these prime movers, they are now 
prepared to estimate upon and accept contracts for 
complete plants of all description and furnish the 
best of their respective kind. 


Capitola Mill. 





There has been considerable talk in the various 
trade papers regarding the Capitola Mill at Marshall, 
N. C., importing the poor from New York slums. 
This statement is somewhat untrue, but Mr. Pottle 
of 41 Wall St., New York, who is the promoter of 
the Capitola Mill, says that it was not intended to 
import New York poor into this particular plant 
as the Capitola is fortunate to have skilled labor 
without going out of its own county, which is onc 
of its strongest features. 

In a statement recently made by Mr. Pottle he 
remarked that he has in view the construction of 
other mills in different parts of the South and is 
willing to try the experiment at an early date of 
bringing down the somewhat less fortunate poor 
people from New York. This cannot be accom- 
plished at once and it will take time in order to 
carry out fully the ideas, both from the _ phila:- 
thropic and business points of view. 

The Capitola ‘Mill has great natural resources in 
respect to labor and power, and its climatic condi 
tions are excellent. The directors are well known 
both in the financial and manufacturing world. 

The plans for this mill are already completed by 
the engineers and the success attained by Mr. Pot- 
tle in the promoting of this enterprise has induced 
him to immediately start on another mill in the 
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South. The engineers are now working on the 
new enterprise. 

The stock of the Capitola has been in such de- 
mand that there is now a movement on foot to 
build a No. 2 mill, which will probably be that of 
colored goods, in the same section. 


”™ 


Now Sole Manufacturers of Johnston Verti- 
cal Dryers. 





The Johnston Novelty & Mill Specialty Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., are now the sole owners and manu- 
facturers of the Johnson patent improved vertical 
dryer for knit goods, having bought out the 
business of E. M. Antisdel of the same city, and 
will add this well-known machine to their list of 
products. This company build quite a line of spe- 
cial machines for the trade, including hydro ex- 
tractor guards, neck markers, crimpers, neck bind- 
ers, machine table legs, vertical dryers, gusset cut 
ters, etc. They have recently issued a catalogue 
showing some of their specialties, which will be 
mailed on application. They may be addressed at 
the above address. 


a 





The Hegeman Bobbin Cover. 


Mr. Frank E. Kolb, of Amsterdam, N. Y., who 
is well known in the textile trade as a dealer im 
general mill supplies, has secured the agency for 
the Hegeman seamless bobbin cover and is al- 
ready doing quite an extensive business in it. This 
felt cover has been in use for some time and has 
given very great satisfaction. Prices and samples 
will be sent on application—will fit on any size or 
style of winder bobbin. In addition to his full and 
complete line of mill supplies, Mr. Kolb is the sole 
agent for the Adams patented latch knitting 
needles. 





Opening a New York Office. 


The G. Drouve Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturers of the well-known Lovell window 
and shutter operating device, and manufacturers 
and erecters of cornices, skylights, ventilators and 
sheet metal architectural work of every descrip- 
tion, have opened a branch office in New York City 
at 22 East 21st street. This will greatly facilitate the 
handling of orders and be a great convenience to 
the trade in general. Catalogues illustrating their 
goods will be kept on file and can be had from the 
above address on application. 

C. E. Miller, of Philadelphia, Pa., announces to 
the knitting trade that he has removed from Io 
North Second street to new and enlarged quarters 
at 234 North Third street, where he has been lo- 
cated since the first of the year. Mr. Miller ts 
known throughout the industry for the superior 
quality of the canvas hosiery bags which he manu- 
facturers and invites manufacturers to give him a 
call at his new address before placing orders for 
this class of goods 





+ 





The China Manufacturing Company, Suncook, 
N. H., have adopted the American Moistening 
Company’s system of humidifiers 
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A Miller Press Goes to California. 


The Miller Press & Machine Company of 
Woonsocket, R. I., has just shipped one of its 
latest improved flexible steel bed cloth presses to 
the Alfred Dolge Mfg. Co, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
It reports business.as very good at the present 
time. 


+ 


Gas Engine Driven Fire Pumps. 





The desirability of providing separate mains for 
domestic water supply and for fire service has long 
been evident to those interested in fire insurance 
matters. The existence of two systems of mains 
not only greatly diminishes the possibility of a fail- 
ure of the water supply, but very often makes it 
possible to carry a pressure sufficient for fire pro- 
tection without the need of fire engines. This is of 
special importance in crowded districts where fire 
engines are frequently subject to delay and often 
prove inadequate in fighting fire in modern high 
office buildings 

While it would be possible to carry a high pres- 
sure in the regular service mains, it is entirely im- 
practicable, not only because of the extra expense 
of pumping all the water at a high pressure, but also 
the increased leakage and cost of fittings, loss of 
pressure, etc. Where a high pressure is maintained 
in separate fire mains, the individual fire protection 
systems of buildings may be so connected that 
water is always available on any floor of the tallest 
building. 

Many considerations favor locating the fire pump- 
ing station directly in the heart of the district to be 
protected. The character of the motive power then 
becomes the next consideration. If steam is used, 
it will be necessary to keep steam up in the boilers 
continuously, although the plant may be called into 
action only once or twice during a year. Electricity 
has also been proposed, and it might be advisable 
where connection could be had with a number of 
independent electric supply circuits, thus minimiz- 
ing the chances of a shut-down. In one of the 
largest plants of this character to be installed, gas 
engines have been chosen, the fuel supply being 
taken from the city illuminating gas mains. 

The pumping station will contain ten 11 1/2 by 12 
inch, vertical, direct-acting Deane triplex pumps, 
each capable of delivering 1,200 gallons per minute 
at 40 revolutions, against a pressure of 300 lbs. per 
sq. inch. There are also two 6 1/4 by 12 inch pumps 
of the same type of 350 gallons per minute. These 
pumps are to work together or singly, as may be 
desired, and all will discharge into a common 20- 
inch main. The water supply for the pumps will 
be taken directly from the Delaware river through 
a 36-inch suction main. Only seven of the larger 
pumps are being installed at present. Each of the 
large pumps will be driven by a 280 H. P. Westing- 
house, three-cylinder, single-acting gas engine, and 
the small pumps by engines of the same type of 125 
H. P. each. The smaller engines will be direct con- 
nected to the smaller pumps through friction 
clutches and will also drive electric ignition gener- 
ators of 7.5 K. W. each and the air compressors 
supplying air at 200 Ibs. pressure for starting the 
main engines. 

The machines were especially designed for fire 
service by the Deane Steam Pump Company of Hol- 
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yoke, Mass., and are brass fitted throughout in or- 
der that they may be able to start after long periods 
of idleness. 

The selection of gas engines for motive power is 
novel, but is believed to be justified in view of the 
perfection of the modern gas engine as regards re- 
liability and freedom from break-down. The great 
advantages incident to the use of gas engines are 
their economy during periods of idleness, as com- 
pared with steam plants, and,the ability to start up 
immediately and at full power. 


~ 


A Special Prescription for EachjCase. 





The International Boiler Compound Co, of 48 
Market St., Chicago, Ill., has been receiving some 
large orders of late from old customers for whom 
it has prescribed for boiler troubles. It has just 
booked a carload order for Portland, Ore., and an- 
other for Salt Lake City and Denver, and is send- 
ing some large shipments South. It supplies a 
number of textile mills. Theirs is not a “hit-or- 
miss” method, where the same prescription covers 
every case, but a sample of the water used in the 
boiler is first analyzed, without expense to con- 
sumer; it then prescribes the necessary compound, 
either in solid, liquid or powder form, with very 
satisfactory results. 


+ 
> 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacturer of raw hide gears and pinions for 
all classes of machinery, will build a large addition 
to its plant, on which work will be begun as soon 
as weather permits. Besides the main building of 
brick, a power house and foundry will be erected. 
Its product has met with great favor since it was 
first put on the market, and although it is only 
quite recently that it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of textile manufacturers, they have been quick 
to see the advantages of these noiseless, durable 
gears for many purposes in mill work. 





> 


The American Water Softener Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, have, at the first of the year, opened a 
branch office in the Outlook building, Columbus, 
which office is in the immediate charge of Mr. W. 
H. P. Fisher, General Sales Agent for the company, 
and Mr. A. C. Tomlinson, General Manager of the 
Columbus office, who for some time was assistant 
manager of the Philadelphia office. 








Edwin A. Newton, 245 Race St., Philadelphia, 
who handles a general line of knitting machinery 
and supplies, is not complaining at the amourt 
of business done. Besides having many orders 
for second-hand machinery, some very substantial 
ones for the Hemphill full automatic knitter have 
been placed with him. He has the Hemphill ma- 
chine running on exhibition at his store, and it has 
attracted much favorable attention from manufac- 
turers, to whom every facility is offered for investi- 
gating and demonstrating its merits in practical 
operation. Mr. Newton will be pleased to send his 
list of machinery for sale to interested parties and 
to receive from manufacturers details of any knit- 
ting machinery or supplies that they have for sale. 





The Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, O., have sold The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. a thirty-inch exhaust 
head for their plant at Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Bibb Manufacturing Co. of Macon, Ga., has B. B. & R. Knight have ordered a new Green 
we understand, installed recently some machines [economizer for their Arctic (R I.), Mill, to re- 
from Charles Beck Paper Co. of Philadelphia, that place one of the same make purchased in 1878. The 


they largely developed themselves, for making cop : : 
tubes, both straight and tapering, and are well ld machine will be kept in service until the new 
pleased with the results. one arrives. 








Recent Textile Patents. 


Strickle for. 751,165 DYEING MACHINE FOR YARN. 751,154. 










CARD CLOTHING. 








David Gessner, Worcester, Mass. Robert Elliott, Olney, Pa., assignor of one-half 
Heretofore for sharpening and truing up the to William B. Keefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
points of card-clothing such as is used in carding The principal object of this invention is to pro- 





or napping machines, strickles have been employed vide a machine of simple construction whereby 
consisting of an emery-composed surface so con- yarns may be quickly and advantageously dyed. 
structed as to be capable of only a single area of 
contact with the cylinder of napping or carding 
points. In the use of such strickles it has been ex 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
the strickle in such positions as to secure regular 
ity in the grinding operation 




































The invention consists of a vat for the reception 
of the dye liquor, two horizontal frames connected 4 
together in a parallel relationship by links and 
cross-rods on each frame to carry the skeins of t 
yarn, in combination with means for reciprocating Ny 
the connected frames in the vat, whereby when one i 
frame and its cross-rods travel in one direction 
the other frame with its cross-rods travel in an op- 
posite direction in the dye liquor. 
EMBROIDERED FABRIC. 753,039. Arthur 
Burgess, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Joseph 
H. Bromley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIBRE CLEANING MACHINE. 752,258. Man- 
: aia uel Prieto, Mexico, Mexico. 
Liew a ar ee an is pr 2 si & KNOT-CATCHING DEVICE. 750,850. Peter 
— a a the ae pore hag rae oogel el Hardman, Willimantic, Conn. 
P Ih LOOM. 752,922. James L. Poalk, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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form of the strickle circumferentially of the cylin 


der to be treated. 
Another feature is its novel form longitudinally LOOMS. Filling End Holding Means for Auto- 















of the cylinder to be treated. matic. 750,411. Melvin L. Stone, Lowell, 
The accompanying drawing is made to a scale of Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale. 
about one-half size. Mass. 

CLOTH FOLDER. 752,995. Horatio Nelson. LOOM LET OFF Mechanism. 747,302. John V. 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Samuel S. Wen- Cunniff, New Bedford, Mass., assignor to 
zell, Philadelphia, Pa. Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

COTTON PICKER. 752,272. Edward B. Vaug- LOOM LET OFF Motion. 747,179. Carl Hub- 
han, Selma, Ala. ner, Joseph Muller and Melchior Weidmann, 

DECORTICATING MACHINE. 753,055. Al- Zurich, Switzerland. 
fred D. Estienne, Marseilles, France, assignor LOOM. Needle. 746,581 3asil Saner, Haledon, 
to Anglo-French Ramie Machine Co., Paris, N. J. 

France. LOOM SELVAGE Motion. 747,201. John T. 

DYEING. Apparatus for. 750,60r. Friedrich Meats, Taunton, Mass., assignor to Mason 






Cleff, Rauenthal, near Barmen, Germany. Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
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LOOM FILLING 
Automatic. 753,054. John C. Edwards, Brook- 
line, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOM FILLING REPLENISHING. 753.012. 
Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM JACQUARD APPARATUS. 
Camille M. Edouard and Charles 
Lyons, France 

LOOM JACQUARD MECHANISM. 
George W. Kuenneth, New York, N. Y 

LOOM LUG STRAP CONNECTION. 
James Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

LOOMS. Means for Preventing Warp Breakage 
In 753,198. Robert Jamieson, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOM PICKER. 751,497. Elias Goldsmith, Nor- 
folk, Va., assignor of two-thirds to J. R. Whit 
tley and J. Pearson Williams. 

LOOM PICKER STICK CHECK 
liam E. Sartwell, North Troy, Vt. 

LOOM SHED FORMING MECHANISM. 752 
316. William Wattie, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHEDDING MECHANISM. — $752,352 
Benjamin F. McGuiness, Grafton, Mass., as 
signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. Automatically Self Thread- 
ing. 753.214. John W. Sherry, New York 
Mills, N. Y., assignor to Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass 

LOOM SHUTTLE 
Edward Hollingworth, 
assignor to Crompton 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. Self Threading. 
William C. Trombly, Lowell, Mass., 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM. Swivel. 751,725. J. H. Farrar, Dundee 
Lake, N. J., assignor to Henry Doherty, Pater 
son, N, j. 

LOOM TEMPLE. 752,606. 
son, Fulton, N. Y. 
LOOM WARP STOP MOTION. 750,300. Wii- 
liam Oldfield, New Bedford, Mass., assigno: 

to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM FOR WEAVING BORDERED FAB- 
rics. 751,384. Joseph H. Cunliffe and John 
Law, Rochdale, Eng. 

LOOMS FOR WEAVING CARPETS. Wiring 
Motion of Edward Hollingworth, Dobcross, 
England, assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

MERCERIZING APPARATUS. 750,694. 
Pratt, Shipley, England. 

PILE FABRIC. Woven. 
fian, Yonkers, N. Y. 

SPINNING FRAME Ring and Traveler. 743,138. 
Zachariah E. Booth, New Bedford, Mass. 

SPINNING FRAME Ring and Traveler. 743,139. 
Zachariah E. Booth, New Bedford, Mass. 


752,830. 
Sorlin, 


751,927 


751,81). 


Wil- 


752,110. 


BOX MOTION. = 752,973. 
Dobcross, England, 
& Knowles Loom 


751,123 
assignor 


Charles F. Thomp- 


Tom 


Hovcep Sara- 


752,712. 
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MACHINE. 
Weiss, Worcester, Mass. 

SPINNING MACHINES. Apparatus for Doffing 
in Cap. 745,188. Albert H. Illingworth, Brad- 
ford, England. 

SILK. Making Artificial. 
Thiele, Barmen, Germany. 

SPINDLE BREAK. 752,199. Daniel G. Brehony, 
New York Mills, N. Y. 

SPINDLE DRIVING BANDS. 
Guiding. 752,647. John 
Scotland. 

SPINNING APPARATUS. Ring. 
fred Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass., 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINNING MACHINE. 752,829. Leon 
auquier, Houdeng-Goegnies, Belgium. 

SPINNING MACHINES. Belt Shifter For. 
751,804. Manton T. Bentley, York, Pa., as 
signor of one-half to York Silk Manufacturing 
Co., York, Pa. 


742,370. Louis F 


750,502. Edmund 


Mechanism for 
Boyd, Bothwell, 


752,238. Al 
assignor to 


Dug 


This invention relates to belt-shifters for spin- 
ning machines, the object being to provide a 
simple, durable, positive, and reliable device for 
automatically shifting the belt out of operative con- 
tact with the whirls of the spindles and at the same 
time applying a brake, the spindles being thus 
brought to a standstill whenever a thread breaks 
or a spool runs empty. 

SPINNING MACHINE ROLL CLEANING 
Device. 752,989. Victor Maheu, Willimanti:. 
Conn. 

SPINNING AND TWISTING APPARATUS. 
752,760. Robert L. Cumnock, Anderson, S. C. 

WARPING MACHINE. 752,393. Walter J. Gar- 
lick, Paterson, N. J., assignor to Bertha Gar- 
lick, Paterson, N. J. 

YARN CONTROLLER. = 752,813. 
Wardwell, Providence, R. I. 
YARN OR THREAD LUBRICATOR. 752,458. 

Charles J. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 


Simon W. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, FIASS. 








BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 








AGENTS FOR 





HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grunm. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, etc. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, ete, 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 

JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, Plough 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 

L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 

J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, etc. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 











mportens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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You can run your belts tight with Cling-Surface 
or you can run them slack, as you like; but you 
can’t run them slack without Cling-Surface for they 
slip even when they are tight. 


Mr. C. M. Benson (late of Valley Mills, Cherry Valley, Mass., and now Treas. Powhattan 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.) says: “I have started 48-inch cards from a dead start without any 
slippage of belt on cylinder pulley.”’ 


Cling-Surface pays every day. Place a trial order and 


see for vourself. 


Cling-Surface Manufacturing Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston 170 Summer St New York 39 Cortlandt St 


Philadelphia The Bourse 





GheLUNAENHE/MER Handy Gate 
and Lever Throttle VALVES 


Are Unequaled in Places where Reliable 
QUICK «ACTING Valves are Required. 





The ‘‘Handy,’’ for pressures not 
exceeding 75 lbs., is made in sizes 
ranging from % inch to4 inch in 
Brass; 2 inch to 8 inch in Iron, 
brass mounted; 1 inch to 8 inch in ff 
all Iron. The Lever Throttle Valve, 

mi for 175 lbs. pressure, is made in 
Brass, 3{ to 2% inch; Iron Body, 
brass mounted, 2% to6inch. These 
valves are made only in Screw 
Ends. Simple, practical, low priced. 
Specify Lunkenheimer make and 
get the original and best. Supplied 
by dealers. Write for catalogue. 


"THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Sole Makers and Patentees, 
BRANCHES : 2<¢ Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A, 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 
classified index, may be found upon reterring to their advertisement. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
this classified list. Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 

Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 
are accidental, not intentional. 


Such omissions 


Accident Cabinets. 
Putnam & Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co, 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Patterson, H. C. 
Stearns & Castor. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Asphait and Concrete, 
Warren Bros. Co. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S. & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Philadelphia Textile 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachments. 


Cotton 


Machinery Co, 
Machinery Co. 


Asala Co, 
Balling Machine. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Ballou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Mach. Co. 
— See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Cutters. 
Luther, C. A. & Co 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Co. 
Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids. 
Blenching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbina, Spools, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Tebbets, E. L. 
Bollers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry. 
Boller Setting. 
Harris, J. B. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Bexes (Paper). 
——See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works 


Machinery Co. 


Shuttles, Ete. 


& Co. 


Braids. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

—-See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes. 

Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 
Brushers,. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, 
Calico 


Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Buskets. 
Ballou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Merris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Card Feeds. 
~——See Automatic Feeds. 
Cara Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery “o 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carder’ Tools. 
Brown, W I 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Castings. 
Schofield, Wm., 
Chemicals. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Rantall Co 
Riggs & Brothers 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros 
Pearson, J. T. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Luther, C. A. & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clatches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Speed Changing Pulley Co. 
Coal. 
Big Brushv Coal & Coke Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
‘reahb, Willtam & Co. 


Machin- 


Co. 


Hood, R. H 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E. & 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Townsend, Thomas. 
Combustion System. 
Harris, J. B. 
Commission Agents. 
English-Greene Co. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—See Blowers & Blower Systems. 
Conveying Machinery 
ains. 
Jeffrey Monufacturing Co. 
Cup bes. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths, 
Beer, Paul. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Barker, James. 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kitson Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Lowe, Stephen C 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick. Richards 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Loos & Dilworth 
Cotton Waste. 
Becker, C. W 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 
Charles, W. B 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


& Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). 
Universal Cutter Co. 

Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers. 

Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & 

Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Growing Rolls. 

Hood, a 

Daesaitie Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 


Co. 




































































Arlington Mch. Wks (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch Bros. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 











Co 



























































Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Hartford Blower Co. | 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, | 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 

Mass. Fan Co 














Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 























































































































Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Power Specialty Co. | 
Sargent’s, C..G., Sons. | 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 

—Gee Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 

Hartford Blower Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. | 





Bleachers 
ers. 


Dyers, 


Blissville Mills 

Brophy’s, T., Sons 

Cooper Mercerizing Co. | 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns). 

Davidson, J. F 

Drexler, W. M. & Co 

Firth & Foster Co 

Greenwood, R. & Bault 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 





and Finish- 



















































































Ingrahamville Dye Works 
Keystone Fast Black Dye Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 











Maryland Bleach 

Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue) 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 

Pennypack Yarn Finishing 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co 

Rowland, Samuel 

Wild, Chas. E. 

Oyeing. Drying, Bleaching and 
inishing Machinery. 

Blower Co. 

Drying Machinery Co. 

Yarn Dyeing Machine Co. 


& Dye Works 
































Co 



































American 
American 
American 


































































































































































































































































































Antisdel, E. M. (Knit Dryer) 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Buffalo Forge Co 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dubois, A. N 

Empire Laundry Machinery Co 
Entwistle, T. €., Co 

Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co 
Gessner, David. 

Hartford Blower Co 

Heathcote, John & Son 

Hopkins Machine Works 

Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A 

Leyland, Thos. & Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelohia Textile Machinery Co 
Rothe, 0. & P., Man. & Supply Co., Ltd 
Smith, Drum & Co 

Smith, Jas Woolen Machinery Co 
Somerville Machine Wks Birch Bros. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F Co. (Drying) 









































Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 














Oye House Cana. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Oye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Uyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co 


Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Dillon & Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Kalle & Co 
Farbenfabriken 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Fortner, L. B 
Geigy Aniline & Extract Co, 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd 
Johnson, Chas. A. & 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Selling Co., The. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes & Street. 

Thayer, Ed. M 

Vila, H. 8. 


of Elberfeld Co, 


Co, 
Co. 


Co, 


| Dymamos and Motors. 


Bullock Electric Mfg 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Rdgings. 


See Tapes, 


Co. 


Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co, 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying 
Philadelphta Textile Machinery 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co, 
Electric Lamps. 

Sterling Electric Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting. 
Bullock Electric Mfg 
General Electric Co 
Electric Motors. 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Smith Bros 
Whitcomb, H. ¢ 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Morse, Williams & Co 
Salem Elevator Works 
Kmployees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall 
Riggs & Brothers 
Exhaust Heads. 


Machinery Co. 


Co. 


Co, 


& Co 


Co 


Co 


Burt Manufacturing Co 
Hartford Blower Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F Co 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Seaife, W. B. & Sons 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Feeds, 
See Automatic 
Filters. 


Norwood 


Feeds 


Engineering Co 


Phila. Water Purification Co., The 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Scaife. W. B. & Sons 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dveing, Drying Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, fellews this list. 


| Fire Box Blocks, “Steel Mix- 
ture.” 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 
ae ow Cyrus, 
Leod & Henry. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
E. B. & Sons Co. 


Co. 


Boston Belting Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Proof Doors ana Windows, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
Flax, Tow Some and Jute 
| achinery. 

Lawson, Samuel & _ 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Fluted motte. 

Hood, R 

Leigh, ven A. 

Riley, C. bh. & Co, 

Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Flyers. 

Leigh, Evan A 


Textile Machinery Co. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 
Friction 
Evans, G. 
Fuel Economiszers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co, 
Parson Mfg. Co. 
Furnace for Boilers. 
Harris, J. B 
Parson Mfg. Co 
Fulling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Hunter, Jas., Machine 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Garnetts, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile 
Smith, Jas Woolen 
Gas Engines. 
Jenes, Lewis 
Gas Exhansters. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Guskets (Rubber). 
Boston Belting 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Standard Gauge Mfg. Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Horsburgh & Scott 
New Process Raw Hide Co 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddlen, 
Smith, Jas., Woolen 
Stoddard, Haserick 
Watson, L. S., Mfg. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Hosiery Beards, 
Pearson, J 
Hosiery Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg 
| Hosiery (Winders). 
Brigham, Arthur A 
Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Woolen 


Co. 
Co. 


Co 
Co. 


Machinery 
Machinery 


Co. 


& Valve Co 


Co, 


Machinery 
Richards & 
Co. 


Co 
Co 


Co, 


Brigham, Arthur A 

Empire Laundry Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E. & le 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Ironing Machines for Knit 

Goods. 

Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Craw, J. W Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquards, 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
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Fans, Blowers, Engines, Motors, 
Generating Sets, Exhaust Heads, Mechanical 
Draft Apparatus, Forges, Heating, Ventilating 
and Drying Apparatus, Industrial Equipments f 














Sa FFF 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 








Pi Ft ORE 
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David Gessner 7 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Liocth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 
a 
Specialty 





Knit Goods, Ed Trim- 
mings, 
Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. 
Hepner & Horwitz. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Kuit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etec. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Oylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Stafford & Holt. 
Stanton & Lewis. 
Knitting Machinery. 
American Knitting Machine Co 
Branson Machine Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. © 
Irmscher & Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.) 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. C 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lindley, Geo. W 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
McMichael, A. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co 
Mueller, Arthur. 
Muller, Julius. 
National Automatic 
Newton, E. A. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Pepper Machine Works. 
Richter, Wolfgang 


ings, 
te. 


Knitter Co 


Ruth Automatic 
Schoebel, Walter 
Scott & Williams 
Seyfert & Donner 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walther, Otto. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Son 


Breedon’s, 
Brinton, H 
Cooper, Chas 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Freeman Bros. 
Ives, Loyal T. 
Keystone 
Kolb, Frank E. 


Wm., 
& Co 


Knitting 


Knitting Machine 


Mfg. 


Machine ( 


0 


Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers’ Supp! 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 


Page Needle Co. 


ies Co. 


Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine C 


Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 


Beck, Chas., 
Saranac Electrical M 


Paper Co., Ltd 


fg. Co. 


Laboratory Outfits. 


Feldt, Geo. D. 
Looms. 
Asala Co. 
Crompton 


& Knowles 


& Co. 


Loom 


Crompton-Thayer Loom Co, 


Draper Company. 
Howard Fndy. 
Kilburn, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell 


& Mch 
Lincoln & Co. 


Wks 


Machine Shop 


Mason Machine Works. 


Smith, Jas., 


Stoddard, Haserick, 


Richards & 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 
Hepworth, John W. 
Leighton Machine Co 


& Co. 


Works 


Woolen Machinery Co. 


Co. 


) 


(For Wire) 


Lubricators. 
Borne, Scrymser Co, 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, George 
Schofield, Wm. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed. Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. C 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Mails. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 


Co 


& Son. 
Co. 


Elliott & Hall 

Fabric Measuring & 

American Blower Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Hartford Blower Co 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Freeman, Walter K. 

Hartford Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Suck, Adolph. 

Mercantile Agency. 

Dun, R. G., & Co 
Mercerizers. 

Blissville Mills. 

Cooper Mercerizing Co 

Greenwood & Bault, R. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 

Lorrimer, Wm, H., Sons Co. 

Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 


Packaging Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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The New 





Gomplon-Thayer Loom Gompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF .. 


FANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 


Dobbies, Box Motions and Supplies. 





WORKS AND OFFICES: 


677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 














Mercerizing Machinery. Mill Trucks. Paper. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) City Forge & Iron Works. Richardson Bros. 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works) Towsley, John T., Mfg. Co Paper Box Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. N Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 
a in Machinery. : p , 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Cé ian tae aching Co. Patent Solicitors. 
Niederlahnsteiner Maschinenfabrik Jorchers, Richard C. & Co Crosby & Gregory 
Smith, Drum & Co. Columbia Napping Machine Co. Howson & Howson. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co Curtis & Marble Machine Co Siggers & Siggers 
Mill Architects. Gessner, David. salakioien’ ile A “agg 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers Jones, Lewis. Peaseranes ota s. 
eig > is-Chalmers Co. 
Mill Brushes. Leigh, Evan A. chit A 1. & Ce 
——See Brushes. Parks & Woolsen Machinery C¢ rahe de, . 
. meena! Woonsocket Napping Machinery Peroxide of Sodium. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. Noils (Silk) Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 
Pipes and Fittings. 


Ferguson, John M , Mills C 
Mill Sewing Machines. asi Wi, & Cn Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 
- , s Walworth Manufacturing Co 


-——See Sewing Machines and Supplies . 
Mil 5. Namberin Machines. 
1 Supplie s . A oe Pneumatic Conveying. 


American Supply Co Force, Wm. A., & Co ~ 
See Ventilating 


Bamford & Smith Oo 
Barker, James. ple ine, on Co Power Transmission Machin- 
Brigham, Arthur A ; Pittsburgh Gage & Supply C ery. 

Buckley's, Benj., Son., Gun Mi Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve C« 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 


Allis-Chalmers ( 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Oil Filters. American Pulley Co 

Easton-Burnham Co Burt Manufacturing Co Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 

Hartford Blower Co Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co Evans, G. Frank 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro Oils. Horsburgh & Scott 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co Borne, Scrymser Co. Howard Foundry & Machine Works 

Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co. Murphy, E. W., & Co Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kolb, Frank E New York & New Jersey Lubricant C Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 

Lane, W. T., & Bro Stephenson Mfg. Co. Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 

Leigh, Evan A Ollless Bearings. Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 

Main Belting Co Arguto Oillees Bearing Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Morris & Co. Oll Hole Covers. Reeves Pulley Co 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. Tucker, W. W. & C. F. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Overhead Tracks. Schofield, Wm., Co 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co Sellers, William, & Co 

Putnam & Co. Putnam & Co Smith, Jas Woolen Machinery 

Riley, C. E., & Co Overseaming Machines. Speed Changing Pulley Co 

hardson Bros Merrow Machine Co Standard Pressed Steel ( 

Victor, Ring Traveler Co Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine © Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co Oxidizing Machinery. Preparatory Machinery 

Stephenson Mfg. Co Dubois, A. N ten>. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co Packing. Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co 

Sweet & Doyle Boston Belting Co. Howard & Bullough Am. Ma 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. Paint. Kitson Machine Co. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. Standard Paint Co Leigh. Evan A 

Ward & Vandegrift. Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- Riley, C. E 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. ne. Saen & Petts sehine Shops 

Watson, L. 8., Mfg. Co. Johnson, ©. A., & Co Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery C 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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FORSYTH’S 
New Type Reinforced 


RUBBER ROLLER 


Patented July 7, 1903. 





Adapted for 


Wool Scouring and Carbonizing, Raw Stock 
Dyeing, Cotton and Yarn Squeezing and Dyeing 


This type of roller, built upon the sectional principal, is superior to all other similar 
rollers and thorough tests have demonstrated that it will successfully withstand hard 
and severe service. 

When the covering is injured, the user can himself apply one or more new rubber 
rings which will make the roller as good as new—a saving in time and expense. 

The construction of this roller, both metal and rubber is the best and strongest 
possible. Full information and descriptive pamphlet sent upon application. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 2.25"... 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING Co. 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, General Manager. 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
256-260 Devonshire St. 100 Reade St. 90 Pearl St. 14 N. Fourth St. 








BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Registered 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, ete., which has proved Its ability to 
resist the severest conditions. Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalles, gases, fumes, etc. 
Fire-resisting. Practically indestructible. Outlasts tin and iron. Send for samples and 
Booklet I. 

THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 




















































Presses. Regulators (Pressure). Shearing Machinery. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve (« See Dyeing Drying Bleaching and 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co Mason Regulator Co Finishing 
( : a . 
poten ke Lame Machine Co. Walworth Mfg. Co Sheet Metal Work. 

’ re | Remnants. Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Hart, Charles | Feingold, H. & D Hartford Blower Co 

Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks Senten’s. De vid. Stes Se 
Miller Press & Machine Co. | Ribbons. sn a : 
North Chelmsford Machine Co Cheney Bros Shell Rolls. 

Spence & Rideout. Ring Travelers. Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co | National Ring Traveler Co Shoddien. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press ( Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co See Wool Shoddies 

Pressure Regulators. | Roofing. Shuttles. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Standard Paint Co See Bobbins Spools, Shuttles Ete 
Mason Regulator Co | Rope and Twine Machinery. Silk Machinery. 
Walworth Mfg. Co | Haskell-Dawes Machine Co Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur B 1, prop.) 

Pulleys. Roving Cans. Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mc! Wks.) 

See Power Transmitting Machinery } American Vulcanized Fibre ‘ Butterworth, H. W Sons Co 

Pumps. | Hill, James, Mfg. Co Leigh, Evan A 
Allis-Chalmers Co Laminar Fibre Co Mason Machine Works 
Goulds Mfg. Co. Rubber Covered Rollers and Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co Goods. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pump Governors. Boston Belting Co Silk Mill Supplies. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Kabberoid Roofing. Hall, I. A., & Co 
Mason Regulator Co Standard Paint Co Singe Plates. 
Walworth Mfg. Co Saddles and Stirrups. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur B prop.) 

Parifying & Filtration Plants. Dixon Lubricating Sedaie ) Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mel Wks.) 
Kennicott Water Softener Co | Seales. Butterworth. H. W Sons Co 
Norwood Engineering Co Sweet & Doyle Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co Scallop Machines. rextile Finishing Machinery ( 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons } _ Merrow Machine Co Singeing Machines. 

Quillers, Schools. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur B prop.) 
Foster Machine Co Lowell Textile School Butterworth, H. W fons | 
North Chelmsford Machine Co New Bedford Textile School Curtis & Marble Machir 
Payne, G. W., & Co Philadelphia Textile School Knapp, Charles H 
Rag Pickers. Secondhand Machinery. Leigh, Evan A 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co | See Mchry. Dealers also classified ad Somerville Ma mine Wks., B Bros, Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co Sereens (Perforated). Smith, Drum @ 

Smith Jas Woolen Machinery Co See under Perforated Metal *xtile Finishing Mac ery j 

Ramie Tops and Noils. | ——See Commission Merchants Pe mmol Starch end Gute. 

Tierney, Frank A See Commission Merchants Arabol Mfg. ¢ 

Raw Hide Gears. | Separators. O. K. Soap ¢ 
Horsburgh & Scott Draper Co The Stein Hirsch & (« 

New Process Raw Hide Co Sewing Machines and Supplies. Skylights. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) Drouve, G., ¢ 
turers. Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) Lord & Burnhan 
American Supply Co Curtis & Marble Machine Co Lupton’s, David, 8 
Walder, J. Dinsmore Mfg. Co. Slashers. 

Reels. Fales, L. F. Cohoes Foundry & M 
Luther, C. A & Co Manufacturers’ Supplies Co Leigh, Evan A 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. Somerville Machine Wks Birch Bros. Co Lowell Machine Shor 
Reducing Valves. Textile ‘inishing Machinery Co Riley, C. E ( 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co smokestacks. 
Mason Regulator Co. Shafting, Hangers, Ete. Allen, Wm., & Sons 
See Power Transmission Machinery Hartford Blower Co 





Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follews this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGCTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Soaps. Stop Motion for Looms. Sturtevant, B. F., Co, 
india Alkali Works. ——See Warp Stop Motions. ying. b. J., Mtg. Pa i Machin 
©. K. Soap Co. Tanks, Tubs and Vats. Warping an — ms — 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. Caldwell, W. E., Co. 5 Ce. ia 
Tully, J. J. Cypress Lumber Co. Sotwietia, T. C., Co. 
Spindles. Hall, Amos H., ss & Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Bamford & Smith. Lewis, H. F., & Warp Stop Motions 
Buckley, Benjamin, . Sons, Gun Mill. North Chelmsford "Machine Co. Senne Ce , 
Draper Company. Stevens, D. B., o. . Washers (Cloth 
Easton-Burnham Co. Textile Finishing Machinery pec anuaee uch Whe (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Leigh, Evan A. Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Wks 
Riley, C. E., & Co. Cathcart, John, & Co. Birch Bros. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Chapin, George W. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co, 
Ward & Vandegrift. Friedberger Mfg. Co. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Spindle Tubes. Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Bamford & Smith. aWveimar Bros. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. Telephones. Somerville Machine Wks., Birch Bros. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Pettes & Randall Co. | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Spinning Frames. — Washing Soda. 
—See Cotton Machinery. : + Ford, J. B., Co 
Tentering Machines. Watchman’s Clocks. 
Spinning Rings. ——See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Draper Company. Tenter Clips. Imhauser, E., & Co, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Nanz & Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spools. 
—See Bobbins, 
Spoolers. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Wells, Wilfred. 
Steam Bollers. 
Allen, Wm., & Sons Co. 
Wickes Bros. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
surance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Wm., & Sons 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Atlas Engine Works. 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co, 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler 
Sturtevant, B. F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Parson Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh Gage 
Power Specialty 
Standard Gauge Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 


In- 


(Arthur Birch, prop.) 


Wks.) 


Co, 


Co 


The. 


Co. 
Co. 


& Supply Co. 


Co 











Finishing Machinery. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Testing Machines. 


Riggs & Brothers. 


Howard Foundry & Machine Works. Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Textile Schools. Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
—See Schools. 


> Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Water Softeners. 


Twisting Frames. Kennicott Water Softener Co. 


Houghton, L. Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Thread Dressers or Polishers. Water Towers. 


Luther, C. A., & Co. Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Tieketing Machinery. Stevens, D. B., & Co. 
——See Labeling Machines. Water Wheels. 
Tanee —— ’ Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
oward, E., Clock Co. Leffel, James, & Co, 
Trucks (See Mill Trucks). Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Towsley, John T., Mfg. Co. Smith, 8S. Morgan, Co. 
Turbines. Water Wheel Governors. 
s —See Water Wheels. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Twine. Leffel, James, & Co. 
Richardson Bros. Replogle Governor Works. 
Twine Machinery. Whistles. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. Lunkenheimer Co. 
Twisting Machinery. inders. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Allen, A. W. 
Valves. j Altemus, J. K. 
Boston Belting Co. Brigham, Arthur A. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. Foster Machine Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. Leigh, Evan A. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. Lindsay, Hyde & Co, 
Ventilating Apparatus. Payne, George W. & Co. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. Universal Winding Co, 
American Air Moistening Co Winders. _Back:) 
American Blower Co. Taylor, Jam 
American Drying Machinery Co Winders (Ball.) 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. Winder Bobbins. 
Boston Blower Co. Sweet & Doyle. 
Buffalo Forge Co. Wire Stitching Machines. 
Drouve, G., Co Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Hartford Blower Co. Winders. (Hosiery). 
Lord & Burnham Co Altemus, Jacob K. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. Brigham, Arthur A. 
Nichols, E. M. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Foster Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Leighton Machine Co, 
Sargent’s, ©. G., Sons. Lever, Oswald. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co Universal Winding Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





d. A. J, SHULTZ, 
President. 


B. C. ALVORD, 
Secretary, 


Factory and Home 
Office, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SD yNAMO 










SHULT 
‘WOVEN LEATHER LINK BELTING. 


Bettines S$? Touts. Mo. Us f 


BRANCHES : 


ING | J i13 Liberty Street, 


ae New York. 


NUINE RAWHIDE 
PAGE LEATHER. 
MPeeNSHULTZS PATENT 
ii LLEY COVER. 

oT DRESSING 


Re Feeeear oe LT CEMENT. 


f for (rculars. 


116 W. Third Street, 
Phila, Pa, 


114 High Street, 


Boston, Mass, 
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Wood Pulleys. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Manufacturing Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., & Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Atlas Foundry & Machine Co. 
Gerry, Geo., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 


P hiladelphia Te extile Co. 


Machinery 
Sargent’s, C. G., 8. 


Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Wool, Non-shrinking Process 


for. 


Heyer, Charles H. 

Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 

Barker, James, 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Wks. 

Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. &., & Son 

Hood, R. H. 

Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 


Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo i. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Machine Wks., Birch Bros. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool Olling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Wool Shoddies. 


Co. 


Becker, C 
Riverdale Westen Co 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphis u Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. Co 

Sarge nt’s, C. G , Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, 


Yarn ter ear x mngeenen. 
Luther, C. A., Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Toohey, M. J., & Co 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


Blythe, Richard A. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 


Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 
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Dodds, J. 8. 
Eddy & Street. 


English-Greene Co. 

Grant Yarn Co, 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 


Moeller & Littauer. 


Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co, 
Cotton Warps. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
rierney, F. A. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cooper Mercerizing Co. 


Dodds, J. 8 
Kichmann & Sternberg 
Greene & Daniels Mfg 
Moeller & Littauer 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
Blythe, Richard A. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Moeller & Littauer 
Orswell Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., 
Skerry, A. T 


Co. 


& Sons Co, 


& Bro. 
Co. 





Fred, & 


Sternberg, Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New 

York Mills. 

Harness Twine. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Cranston Worsted Mills 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Blythe, —— ns 
Boyer, B. F., 


Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George : 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Herbst, Albert, & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mills. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Blissville Mills. 
Blythe, Richard A. 
Dodds, J. 8 
Harper, E. J 


Indian Orchard Co 

Lorimer, Wm H., & Sons Co 
Moeller & Littauer 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Montgomery, J. R., & Co 

Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
oils, Etc. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 


Moeller & Littauer 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co 











OPEN 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. IY 
BOSTON, MASS. BRAOCFORD, ENG, 
OFFICES 
Bourse Bldg., Phila., Charlotte, 8. C. 


CLOSED 








Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B Co 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 


Harper, E J 
Hyde, E. §S 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer 
Rockwell, E. M. 
Salkeld, A. D., & 
Skerry, A. T., & Co 
Andrew J Jr. & 
Speed & Stephenson 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., C 
Moeller & Littauer 
Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Harper, E. G 
Moeller & Littauer 
Pocasset Worsted Co 
Queensbury Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Br 


Solis, 


mumbers, follows this list 
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+++.» SOLE BUILDERS OF 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINES 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 


ADAPTED. ror Cotton Mills and Cotton Oil Mills 


Largest Producers in the World of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 


Sj REALS: ‘i 1 OFFIC i; 


aman aeons aad an igre > 
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Becker. Cha ‘3 has. SeSRaeRe? x. kK oy ane oot Greene Co achinery Co Tokneem. o ay | Co. .. ereee 4 
Beckley 2 . "*** 909 E wistle, T. C., Co. ...... coeee 212 Johnston N S. A., & Co a ae 
Beer, Paul J., Co . Ry ms, G Frank Mi. oe Co. ovelty & Mill Supply 228 
ferlin Ani oo CESLOF Knitting Ce eesescecoves 49 | Jones, Le wis settee reeees 4 
Berry. Aniline Works soerccersoes MME rat co 1g Machine Kalle & Co ERO: * 
3ig Brus! ; *** Oar ric Measuring & P es 245 Kennedy Thos Neigh: ct. 23 
Birch 7 Coal & Coke Co. .... 235 F beh wg & Packaging Kennicott As s., & Son = 
tischoff, C Co. | eee o_o airbairn- Lawson -Combs-Bar-- 17| Kenyon, D R's Softener Co. "52 
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McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co. 236| Reeves Pulley Co. S Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
McMichael, A. 248 | Replogle Governor Works, The.. Sterling Electrical ue. Co, 
Merrow Machine Co. 2: Richardson Bros. rH Sternberg, Fred, & 
Metallic wey ys Roll Co. 33 | Richter, Wolfgang }| Stevens, D. B. "& Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 26| Ridson-Alcott Turbine Co. 255 Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Miller aot & Mch, Co, 53 | Riley, C. E., & Co. f Co. 1 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. Riggs & Brothers 5 Straley, Hasbrouck « qepreneens 196 
Moeller & Littauer y Riverdale Woolen Company 2 Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 213 
Molt Bros. : 23 Rockwell, E. M. 218 | Stubbs, Joseph 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. ‘ Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Sturtevant, B. ae 
Monument Mills 2 Ok. sabihipandsssddeckbaspenavewe 229| Suck, Adolph 
Moore, C., & Co, .. 2 tome Soap Mfg. Co. .. s| Sweet & Doyle 
Morris & Co. Rothe, O. & P., fg. & Sykes & Street 
Morse, Williams & Co. Co., Ltd. 231 | Taunton-New 
Mueller, A. 246 | Rowland, S8am’l ........... 22 Co. 
Murphy, E. l- & Ca Ruth Automatic Ktg. Mach, Co. 238! Taylor, J: 
Nanz & Co. 9 | Ryle, William, & Co. } Tebbetts, 7... 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 246| Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 2| Textile Finishing has ach’ y " 
National Ring Traveler Co., The 38| Saginaw Mfg. Co. . a Inside Front 
New Bedford Textile School 23 Salem Elevator Works 52| Textile Machinery 
New England Butt Co. .. 25/|Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 21 Thayer, Edward ’M., 
New Jersey Central . 97| Saranac Electric al Mfg. Co. .... 37| Thun & Janssen 
New Process Raw Hide C Sargent’s, C. G., ‘ é Thurston, A. G., 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- Scaife, Ww. B., & Ss s Tierney, Frank 
cant Co. .. 86|Schnitzler, Chas. : 36 | Tompkins Bros. 
Newton, Edwin A. 20) | Schoebel, Walter ........ 2412; Toohey, M. J., 
N. Y. & Boston 7 os. Schofield, Geo. L. { Torrance Mfg. 
Nichols, E. M. 2 Schofield, William, Co. . 36| Townsend, Thomas 
Niederlahnsteiner Maschine Scott & Williams . ‘ 3| Towsley, John T., } 
babrik hes Seaboard Air Line ................ 1%] Treat, Orion 
North Chelmsford Machine Co... 19| Sellers, Wm., & Co. .... 52| Tucker, W, 
Norwood Engineering Co. ....... 232| Selling, The, Co. .... eons 225/ Tulley, Jas. J. 
Nye & Tredick Company .. i Seyfert & Donner .. i ---» 249) Universal Cutter Co. 
0. K, Soap Co. \sssseseee. 213| Sharon Board of Trade .......... 1§ Universal Winding 
Orswell Mills 212| Shaw, Victor, Ring Tr: wveler Co. 3 Vacuum Dyeing Mch. 
Page Needle . 2538; Shultz Belting Co, .... 90| Vila, H. S. 
Pancoast, Henry -- & Co. 37| Siggers & Siggers ... . coos Ae Walcott & 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co, .... 35) Skerry, A. T., & Co. : f Co. 
Parson Manufacturing Co. E Slack, Wm ; .» & 0. 218| Walder, J. 
Patterson, H. C 95; Smith Bros. | Walther, Otto 
Paulson, Linkroum & b « d Smith, Drum & Co. - | Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleac hing Smith, Jas., Woolen Machine ry Outside Back Cover 
Co. 223 Co, ..... Outside Back Cover 59} Ward & Vandergrift 39 
Paxton & O'Neill” ‘ Smith, S. Morgan, Co. ........... 255| Wardwell Needle Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 9 Solis, Andrew J., ., & Co. ..... 212} Warren Eros. Co. 
Pearson, J. A Perera : “41 | Solvay Process Co. 2 Watson, L. 8S., 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co... 223) Somerville Machine Works .....20-33| Weimar Bros, 
Pettes & Randall Co. : Southern Railway y Wells, Wilfred 
epee ‘Iphia Drying Mchy. Co... 15 Speed Changing Pulley Co. 9} Whitcomb. H. C., 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 256| Speed & Stephenson ;| Whitely, Wm., & Sons, ‘Ltd. 
Philadelphia Textile Sc hool 221 Spence & Rideout 248| Whitin Machine Works 
Phila. Water Purification Co. ... Stafford & Holt Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. .. 45| Standard Gauge 1] » Co. | Whiton, D. E., Machine Co, 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 2 Standard Machine Co. . 251| Wickes Brothers 
Power Specialty Co. 2 Standard Paint Co. . 89} Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
Pownall, F. H. 3} Standard Pressed Steel Co. chine Co, 
Providence Mills Company ...... 223 Stanton & Lewis 246 | Wing, L. J., 3 . Co. 
Putnam & Co. 39 Stearns & Castor 195 | Woonsocket Mach. ‘ : 
Queensbury Mills 5 Stein, Hirsh & Co. 231 Woonsocket Napping Mchry. Co. @ 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 
5642 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Dealers 
Fine Colored Textile Wrappers, SilK Papers @ Specialties, 
for Finishers of 
COTTON, SILK AND WOOL COODS. ‘“*ROYAL” ENCLISH PRESS PAPERS. 
Patent ROUND EDCE CLOTH BOARDS. 


MARCH IS A GOOD MONTH . % 8 





Toturn your seconds, left overs, remnants, or anything 


91 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


in the textile material line into live cash assets. 
Send samples and state q uantity, and will tell you how. 





orresponiente a a ened? 9 3999 6 ddd) ie ee (YT 1 
‘ea MNVITE0 “at er Jéeeg 4 


ADODES SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS SPECIFICATIONS 8 
SETANS FOR TEXTILE PES 173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS. Rul PLL ae PALES dame lg 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
GE & DISCHARGING PLANTS YUP PAILL LONE tee CM TIT eee 








DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


inc ludi ‘ 
¥ ; iD a c? CreerT 
Water Power. 1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


uc eo 
of Textile Plas ate 
d 























SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID Hi ‘ Cc. PATTERSO N . REPORTS ON PROPERTIES. 


TO ELECTRIC PLANTS FOR ENGINES INDICATED. 


TEXTILE MILLS MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL STREAMS MEASURED 
_— AND HYDRAULIC 


ENCINEER. 
PHONE 3345 BRoaD. 17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MILL ENGINEERS Ay WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 


fe Ce mitre 1s Night 
ann ARCHITECTS gm, V4 Watabenas 


Allowance made 


STEARNS & CASTOR avs yack sail 
1105-10 Stephen Girard Building, P H | LA D E L P H | A i ‘ 127 Duane St., N.Y. 


JEFFREY 4 
aaTnceer aan 4 «||: BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 


TITS Ameo = ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 
THE JEFFREY M MFG. CO. Columbus, Oy. ; Sou thwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts, 


Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 


GEISENHEIMER & C0, | Aniline Salt and 


189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. Oj I . 


K. OEHLER’S oas 
assailant Aniline Colors. 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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PATEN T CROSBY & CRECORY, 
Old South Bidg., Washington St., Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3598, Boston, Office Established 1854. Cable Address, Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, —_—— ts and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical) 
inventions and steam engineering. Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 


Possible. Horgepa.e, Mass., January 2d, 1896. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby & Gregory, has taken out for us since "January A 1875, more 
than two hundred patents GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


PATENTS, "7S ,icitrs aND DESIGNS 


Send your business drat to Washington, Rdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Saves time and insures better sefvice, 


21 Years Experience. 


Personal Service Guaranteed. ° 
Specialty, Textile Inventions. 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent Lawyers, 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, D. CG 


The Manufacturers’ Exchange 127 South 24 St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
277 Broadway, New York SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Industrial Agents for Cities, Towns and Boards of Trade J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England, 
ee a Green ate ee TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO,, Leeds, England, 


moval or extension of their plants, Send for circular, 
G. M, VESCELIUS, Manager. 




















JOHN A. STRALEY 


Louis B. HASBROUCK PATENTS. DESIGNS, P A TE N T Ss 


Cc. TRADEMARKS, LABELS 
AUGUSTUS DIETERICH AND COPYRIGHTS PATENT CAUSES 
STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 
257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














$100,000.00 Subscribed 








Site Donated 








and the citizens of one of the best communities on our line are making 
determined efforts to locate a cotton mill and knitting mill. 

They want to get in touch with a brainy, experienced operator, 
who can subscribe some stock and assume active management of the 
plant. 

The immediate section produces cotton of the finest staple; the 
farmers themselves have subscribed stock and are interested in the 
success of the venture. Cheap fuel, intelligent white labor, low rates 
on the finished product, are some of ths attractive features. 

For additional information address 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Tf you want to move your plant South write us. 
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MACHINERY—LOCATIONS 

















COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 
from 






GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for List and state what you want. 









Tam CU AY QS 





HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
4. C, WHITCOMB & CO 


ELEGTROTYPERS, 


2SARTH STREE 








New and Second-Hand | 


AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiOR, | 


| mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here. 
| The best located man often gets the trade. You can 











Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 

NEw YorK, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


















Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever exyv cienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 






RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 
















INDUSTRIES 


OFFERED LOCATIONS 


WITH 
Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 


ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 









For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


J. Oo. OLTLAITRAR, 


Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 











YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 









Lakewood 


«Among the Pines of New Jersey”’ 
A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 
New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect cui- 
sine and its sports include all popular pastimes. 



























































A Descriptive Rook will be sent upon application to 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York, 












TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 
Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





Wanted.. Factory for Silk Mill outside of Pater- 
son or New York by a large Paterson manufac- 
turer. Address with full particulars, E. S. C., 35 
Mercer Street, New York. 

Ss. P. Paddock, manufacturer (at Elbridge, N. Y.) 
of light feather edge and indented paper for mak- 
ing tubes and yarn winding cones, offers’ the 
Chittenango Cotton Mill property with a view of 
forming a company to operate same as a textile 
industry. Correspondence with reliable parties de- 
sired. Address Syracuse, N. Y. 

For Sale. Small Sweater Mill; 3 power, 2 hand ma- 
chines. Sewing Machines, Winder, etc. Complete; in 
good condition. Address M. ARNOLD, 147 Dudley Ave., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Wanted. 
than 90" face, five sections or more 
Textile World Record Boston. 


Mercerizing Machine For Sale 


Capacity 150 pounds per day skein yarn. In use 
one year. Can be seen running. Price $150.00. 
Address, MERCERIZING, care of Textile World-Record. 

to produce 1000 dozen 


FOR SALE Men’s Ribbed Underwear 


per week. 27 Nye & Tredick & Brinton & Denny Heads. A 
60-inch Napper, new. Plant was running full November 1, 1903. 


One upright set of drying cylinders, not less 
Address, “8, F. C.,” 








Underwear Mill equipped | 


Reason for selling, owner cannot give it the attention required, | 


Address, F. J. THIEME, 
Care of Wayne Knitting Mills, 


FOR REN 


WITH POWER, 108 LOOMS 
inch to 62 inch reed space, single and six and one boxes, with dob 


English and American, 43 
bies, jacquards, treads, in one fine room 160 x 50, light four sides, 
Further particulars on application to 


COPE & CO., Tonawanda Mills, 
Wayne Junction, Station G, Philadelphia. 


KNITTING MILL 
FOR SALE. 


A modern knitting mill equipment; machinery all installed in 
1902 and 1903 with recent additions; located in western city of 
30,000 ; shipping facilities unsurpassed. 

20 knitting frames ; 12 sleevers ; 35 sewing machines; 
own electric plant; intelligent female help. 

Abundant water power. Very cheap water lease and 
plant lease; now manufacturing 100 dozen per day of Mens’, 
Women’s Misses’ and Children’s ribbed, fleeced underwear. 

Established business with the retail trade in the Middle West, 
North-West and South-West; strong, established selling force; 
$25,000.00 orders now booked to work on for Fall delivery. 

This plant is in continual operation; a going, grow ing concern; 
will retain 1-3 interest; very advantageous yarn contracts will be 
included in the sale. Good reasons for selling. 

Address “S. KNITTING MILL,” care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Factory For Sale. 


Near Philade!phia, with or without Machinery and Good 
Will, or owner would leave part interest as stock At 
present occupied as Knitting Mill, but has ample room and 
power for heavier work. Lot 300 by 16 feet. Main build. 
ing stone and brick, Boilers \60 H. P.. Engine 65 H. P 
For particulars address “ B,” care Textile World Record, 
Boston. ‘ 








m 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


‘Textile Machinery For Sale. 
— «LOXUG Machinery FOr odie. 

The undersigned will receive bids up to Monday, 
March 28th, 1904, for the whole or any part of ma- 
chinery and fixtures of the Virginia Textile Com- 
pany, located at Lynchburg, Va. 

Any purchaser taking over the whole outfit and 
desiring to continue the business, will have the 
privilege of taking over the lease on the building, 
which has about five years to run. Detailed list of 
the machinery and further particulars may be had on 
application. Correspondence invited. 

TYREE & WILKINS, 
821 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 








A large house, well and _ favorably 
known throughout the country, having 
its own branches in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, and resident 
salesmen in Boston and Philadelphia, is 
open for one or two mill accounts. Its 
facilities for introducing goods to the best 
markets in the U. S. are exceptional. 
Correspondence invited from mills desir- 
ing such connection or which contemplate 
changing their sales agents. Address 

«B. B. B.”? P. O. Box 165, New York. 














An Ideal Location for 


Knitting or Silk Mills 


is at Sharon, Pa. 


It is a well-known fact that the great success of 
the knitting and silk mills in the iron and coal dis- 
trict of Pennsylvaniais largely due to the abundaace 
of intelligent female help to be had at reasonable 
wages. The men work in the mines and iron works, 
where there is no employment for women, Sharon 
is a great iron and coal centre. This city is located 
halfway between New York and Chicago, with di- 
rect connection with all the trunk lines in the coun- 
try. Very favorable freight rates. Very low taxes. 
Fuel supply either natural gas or coal, at very low 
rates. Good filtered water supply. For residence 
has every advantage in the way of schools, churches, 
libraries, ete. Some of the largest steam, iron, coal 
and coke industries in the country are here, and as 
there is no textile establishment to give employ- 
ment to the great abundance of female help, 


The Opportunity is Unusual. 


The city is famous for its health, energy, pros- 
perity and industrial advantages, and new industries 
are cordially welcomed and encouraged. 

Address, W. B. HERRIOTT, 
Sec’y Board of Trade, SHARON, PA. 
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FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE. Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats 


Write for particulars to 


A Kitson Wool Dryer _” ¥ sums.feurory am aacuve wom 
Having a capacity of 4000 pounds a day. SECOND-HAND APPERLY FEEDS 


In good condition. Will be sold cheap for 


cash. Address FOR SALE 
J ELWOOD LEE co., Replaced by Bates Positive Driven Feed. Apply 


E. V. BATES, 
Conshohocken, Pa. Box 539, Lowell, Mass 





























MEN WANTED. | 
































Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable ‘ 

men who are entered on our list, and can usuaily supply their wants in this way. 5 

aX _ —-~- oe ee a — yy 
Wanted, an Overseer or foreman familiar with a 

WANTED, PAPER Ox MANUFACTURER | the making of Mohair velvets. Address V. M., Tex- n'y! 
Acquainted with all details in manufacturing paper | tile World Record, stating experience and present ] 

boxes. Address ‘“ Dixie,” Textile World Record, | °c¢upation. _ 

Boston. | Partmer Wanted. Practical man thoroughly ex- 

| perienced in knitting men’s high grade union suits, Be 

| to join advertiser in starting small plant. One i 

WANTED—A man with thorough experience in the | with some capital preferred, but not absolutely gs... 

construction and erection of Drying Apparatus for Textile | necessary. Address, Knitting, Textile World “hi 

Industries. One who is well acquainted with the Phila- Record, Boston. i 

delphia trade desired. Address “APPARATUS,” . ! 

Care Textile World Record, 425 Walnut St. Phila., Pa. | Hosiery Machinist Wanted. An experienced ma- if 


chinist, one thoroughly acquainted with building 
hosiery knitting machines. State experience and 
reference. Good position for right party. Ad- 






Wanted.. A competent man to take charge of a 
large cloth room in a cotton mill. Must be familiar 


| 

| 
with napped goods, a good manager of help and | gress Box H, Textile World Record, Boston. 
careful in attending to the details of customers’ 


requirements. Address Cloth, Textile World Are You Satisfied with your present position and 
Record, Boston. salary? If not, write us for plan and booklet. We 

have openings for Managers, Secretaries, Adver- 
tising Men, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, etc., paying 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade exclu- 
sively. Hapgood (Inc.), Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 


New York. 






= 






Partner Wanted in Knitting Business. I have a 
fine little plant perfectly equipped with all neces- 
sary machinery for making knit gloves and mit- 
tens. Good location. Good help. I am a practical 
Gad te Mk beckon aad RN cre eee ‘tn | Want Men Familiar with Otling Wool to sell Woot 
= “s ° oe au es ne running wr Oils in New England. Old established brands on market 
good demand for product at a satisfactory profit. twenty years. Correspondence confidential. Address “F. 
Address Partner, Textile World Record, Boston. | W. B.,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 










































Position Wanted. What can you offer? Young Wanted. Position as bleacher and finisher of cot- 
technical man, M. E. sales, drafting, engineering ton goods, eleven years’ experience, eight years 
experience, of good address. Can get business or | foreman, understand mercerizing. Address, Supe- 
dig ditches. Address Technical, Textile World rior, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Record, 425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 














Position Wanted. A young man now holding | 


7 7 7 
position as designer in cotton mill desires to 
change location. Thorough experience on fancies, if fl en en 
lenos, jacquards and lappets. Address, Designer, 

Textile World Record, Boston. A man of wide experience in the manufacture of all 





Tailors and Furriers Wadding. An A1 all round classes of underwear and hosiery desires a position as 










Wadding man is open for engagement with re- manager or superintendent. Will be open for a position 
sponsible parties. No other need answer. Address, April ist. Is familiar with full fashioned knitting ma- 
Wadding, Textile World Record, Boston. chinery and latch and spring needle underwear machines 

Wanted. Position as superintendent of the of various American makes, also understands manufactur- 
manufacture of hosiery, practical in all depart- ing of women’s and misses’ hosiery, seamless and ribbed, 
ments, capable of fixing most all makes of knitters, | and men’shalf hose. Will either take charge of manufac. 





loopers, ribbers and sewing machines. Also dyer 
of hosiery. Want position by April Ist. Address : 
Super, Textile World Record, Boston. have oversight of the disposition of product and buying 


Woolen Yarn Dyer. Young Scotchman: excellent yarn and supplies. Age 45; married. Habits first-class. 
color matcher, would like position as head in smal] | References of the best. No capital to invest, but would 
or assistant in large place. Address, Matcher, Tex- prefer arrangement on salary and percentage. Address, 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. { «©, K.,” care Lord & Nagle Co., 299 Devonshire St., Boston. 





turing alone or is competent to fill a position where would 





















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





__ COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Wanted, position as superintendent of cotton 
cloth or yarn mill. American, 42 years old. 27 
years’ mill experience. Past six years as superin- 
tendent. Goods from 31/2 to 14 yards per pound. 
Recommendations from Massachusetts and Vermont 
mills. 214, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill open to a position. 
Age 33; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 
ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2095, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent, Chief or Mechanical 
Engineer. Age 38. Technical graduate. 15 years’ 
practical experience in cotton and flax mill repairs 
and equipment, well acquainted with cotton, flax, 
tow and jute machinery, and detail construction of 
same, also with -the installation of power plants 
and power transmission. Would make a first-class 
mechanical superintendent. Best of references. 
Prefer New England. 2068, Textile World Record. 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, 
apron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 -years old; American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts mills. 
1627, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years uf practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent. Age 38; Scotch; mar- 
ried. All counts of American and Egyptian cotton 
from 10 to 60, twist and weft, warps, beams, ana 
bundles-and crape yarns, super quality. Familiar 
with Platt, Asa Lee, Howard & Bullough, Hether- 
ington and Brooks & Doxey machinery. First-class 
references. 3042, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding. Worked 
on cOmbed and carded yarn from 20 up to 140, 
twilled sateens, lawns, sheetings and shirtings. 
English and American machinery. 3036, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or boss weaver of cot- 
ton mill. Twenty-five years’ experience. Unques- 
tionable references as to character and ability. 
Thoroughly acquainted with plain, fancy box or 
lappet looms. Can take place on short notice. 3034, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Cotton Yarn Mill or duck mill. 
A young man; American; married. Prefers posi- 
tion in the South. Worked in different depart- 
ments, spinning, spooling, twisting, warping, ree!- 
ing and balling and now ready for a superintend- 
ent’s place. Unquestionable references. 3087, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


} tures, 


‘WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 








Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer. Age 35; American; 


unmarried. Satinets, unions, fancy cassimeres, 
kerseys, worsteds. Good experience and refer- 
ences. 3058, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Has made yarn and shoddies 
and about everything in woolen line. Good gen- 
eral knowledge of woolen manufacture. Familiar 
with English, Belgium and American carding, 
spinning and preparatory machinery. 3088, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer. 20 years’ experi- 
enee as overseer in both England and Scotland over 
combing, drawing, spinning, etc. Can work both 
long and short wools, get up all kinds of mixtures, 
instruct the shading of batches, ete. Has good 
references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or Designer, on American, mar- 
ried. 38 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a 
position. Understands the manufacture of wor- 
steds, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, meltons—steam 
face, flannels, and horse and bed blankets. Long 
experience and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 1936, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. American; married. Worked on 
cassimeres, dress goods, cotton warps, and has had 
some experience on worsteds. Will go anywhere, 
but would like a good Western mill. Good expe- 
rience. 3034. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
Textile World Record. 


Designer or Designer and Superintendent. Fancy 
cassimeres of every description, men’s wear in gen- 
eral, also fancy cloakings, golf goods, coverts, dress 
goods, both piece dyed and fancy, kerseys, etc. 
bee sw married; American. 1260, Textile World 

,ecora. 


Superintendent or designer of small or medium 
sized mill. All kinds of fancy worsteds, cassimeres, 
cheviots, overcoatings and dress goods. Age 31; 
married; Scotch. 3076, Textile World Record, 


Asst. Superintendent or Overseer. 20 years’ ex- 
perience as overseer in both England and Scotland 
over combing, drawing, spinning, etc. Can work 
both long and short wools, get up all kinds of mix- 
instruct the shading of batches, etc. Has 
good references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile 
World Record. 


Worked on cas- 
American; married. 
References. 1674, Textile 


Superintendent wants position. 
simeres, cloakings, unions, etc. 
15 years’ experience. 
World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteda, overcoatings. etc. Good _ references. 
i890, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 36; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80, 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Card Room. Had good experience in 
carding, and is an expert in the manufacture of 
combed yarns from the bale to the finished article. 
Good references. Wants no less than $18 per week, 
and will no go South or to Canada. 1745, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
6s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Mill. 
yarns. Started up two of the largest card rooms in 
New England. Considered an expert in the manu- 
facture of combed yarns from the bale to the fin- 
ished article. First-class recommendations. 1745, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. Will not go West or South. 3061, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or Ring Spinning. Age 35; 
American. Sheetings, prin « and yarns, coarse and 
fine. Worked on most American machinery, but is 
more familiar with Lowell & Whitin. 1915, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. 3061, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Aged 28. Worked on plain goods. 
Will go South or anywhere. Steady man, and ex- 
cellent references. Also a frame spinner. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 





Overscer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Carder, or carder and spinner. Age 49; Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of woolens, and of 
late on shoddy and cotton mixes. Is familiar with 
Davis & Furber machines. Excellent reference 
from past employer. 1944, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
wool, wool and shoddy, wool, shoddy and noils. 
Wants $4 a day. Familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Furbush, Lombard and Bollette and Brown Patent. 


3071, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Combing, washing, carding Age 36, 
English, married. All classes of wool Good ex- 
perience and first-class recommendation. 3094, 


Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Would accept sec- 


ondhand position. All wool, cotton and wool, 
shoddies, mixes, worsteds. Does not wish for posi- 
tion on sheddy, but would consider one Blankets, 
suitings. flannels. Understands’ spinning. 3093 


Textile World Record. 


All kinds of fine 








COTTON SPINNERS. 3 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yarns 
ranging from 24's to 160’s is open to a position. 37 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 





Overseer Ring Spinning, or asst. superintendent. 
Sea Island combed from 6s to 30s, American from 
6s to 50s; in fact, all grades of cotton, also expert 
on cable yarn. Prefers South, but will. go any- 
where. Wants $3.50 per day to begin with. 2020, 
Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Spinner. Held positions of charge of 
cone and tube winding and spooling, also section 
of spinning frames. Cotton yarns 8’s to 100’s on 
twisters, spoolers, winders, warpers. 3030, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling, warping and 
dressing. Will not go South. Middle aged; Amer- 
ican; married. Good experience and references. 
3069, Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married. Asa lI.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 


and Mason frames. Yarns from 6's to 90’s. 3001, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 


in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
band and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states.. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American; 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, Warping and Spooling. 
Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4's to 30’s. 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. Wants 
$3 per day to start with. Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 
change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large spinning room. 38 
years old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds and knit goods, also cotton and 
wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all from 1/2 to 14 
runs. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & 
Bassett, Platt and other makes. Very satisfactory 
references. 1917, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinner or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1709, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner. Age 34; Scotch. 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes. 
go West, South or to Canada. References. 
experience. 3032, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Age 44; Ameri- 
can; married. Worked on cassimeres, flannels, 
tweeds and dress goods. Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules. Will not go West or South. 
Good experience and first-class recommendation. 
8049, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or would 
take superintendent position. Age 41; married, 
2040, Textile World Record. 


Worked on all 
Will not 
Good 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 





Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords. lappets 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
— recomendation. 3063, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married. Worked on fine lawns, sheetings. 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Accustomed to fancies. 
Can do own designing and figuring. Good refer- 
ences from past employers. Is open to go any- 
where. Had experience on many kinds of looms, 
including the Draper. 1731, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill. Worked on 
lawns, dimities, sheetings, corduroys, velveteens, 
ete. Colvin, Mason. Whitin, Kilburn & Lincoln, 
Knowles and Draper looms. 3011, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving wants position. Practical 
experience from weaver, loom fixer, secondhand to 
overseer, on all kinds of looms and make of goods, 
References. Good manager of help. Married man; 
35 years of age. 1806, Textile world Record 


Overseer ef Weaving. Age 35; Scotch; married. 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 





— 


Overseer of Weaving, also designer. Men's wear, 
woolen and worsted, and fancies of all kinds, cot- 
ton worsteds, dress goods. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Age 35. 3056, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver or assistant designer. Wants 
position with a firm who is willing to advance a 
man as he proves himself worthy. 28 years old; 
married, and a steady worker. For past six years 
worked in all parts of the weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain build- 
ing, harness raising, perching, fixing and regular 
weaving. Now taking course of study in woolen 
and worsted designing. Excellent reference. 2019, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver or assistant superintendent 
Worked on all kinds of worsteds and woolens. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Wants place at once. 
Middle aged; English; married. Good experience. 
Excellent references. 3062, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver. Aged 38; married. Cassimeres, 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, flannels, blankets. 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles broad looms 
Good recommendation. 3066, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, or would take a 
secondhand job. 35 years old; married. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3089, Textile World Record. 





DYERS. 


Boss Bleacher. Bags, shades, lawns, mercerized, 
Hollands, book cloth and table cloth. Prefers New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 3083, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer. Scotch; married. Wool, worsted, car- 
pet and cotton yarn, piece goods, dress goods, raw 
stock. Will not go West, South or to Canada. 
Wants $3.50 or over. 3082, Textile World Record. 


Dyer, bleacher and washer. Age 30; American; 
married. Cotton print goods in either the roll or 
garment, long and short hose, raw stock and yarn, 
aniline or oxidized black on hosiery. Good refer- 
ences. 3081, Textile World Record. 


Foreman Dyer wants position. Age 27; English; 
married. Cotton and wool in raw stock, wool stock, 
cotton and worsted yarn and piece dyes, also hos- 
iery. Will not go West or South. Good experience. 
3079, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Age 33; Scotch; unmarried. Worked on 
every kind of woolen cloth, serges, meltons, shoddy 
worsted and woolen yarn, etc. Wants $5.50 per 
+ Bia not go South. 3064, Textile World 

ecord. 


Boss Dyer, mercerizer or bleacher. Scotch, mar- 
ried. Wool, yarns, ‘piece, cotton and slubbing. 
Can take place at once. First-class recommenda- 
tions. Familiar with all the latest improved ma- 
ay in the dyeing business. 3097, Textile World 

ecord, 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, cotton, 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and carbon- 
izing. Wants place at once. Good experience and 
references. 3092, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Worked on all classes of goods, woolens, 
worsteds, yarn, piece dyes, slubbing, blue vats and 
cotton mixes. An American; married. 3085, Textile 
World Record. 


Finisher of Cotton Goods, also worsteds, by cal- 
ender, hot press and beetle, also understands 


frames, starching and mercerizing. Age 25; Dng- 
Ush. 3006, Textile World Record. 


Finisher, both wet and dry. Age 28; English; 
married. Shirtings, ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
mercerized effects and men’s cotton suitings and 
trouserings. Excellent references. 38007, Textile 
World Record. 





Cotton Finisher. Age 27. Worked on prints, 
lawns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras, etc 
Understands folding and packing. 3005, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white or 
fancy. A young man; married; English. Has had 
full charge of piece dye finishing. 3019, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Finisher. Worked on broad cloth, cheviots, 
kerseys. coverts, meltons, piece dyes, dress goods. 
Prefers Massachusetts, but will go anywhere in 
New England. Not employed and wants place at 
once. Young man; American. 3046, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Finisher in a woolen mill. Worked on ker- 
seys, meltons, cassimeres, satinets, cheviots, ete. 
Wants $3.50 per day. Will not go to Canada or 
West. 3077, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American, 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
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ENITTERS. 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight 
ladies’ ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds 
of common knit goods. Familiar with Champion, 





Nye & Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman ma- 
chines. Wants work in Pennsylvania. 3037, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Superintendent or Machinist. Age 36; English; 
married. Worked on underwear, ribbed and plain; 
sweaters, circular and flat; hosiery, circular and 
full fashioned. Will not go West or South. First- 


class recommendation. 3095, Textile World Record. 


Kaitter. Worked on light and heavy weight ladies’ 
ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds of com- 
mon knit goods. Familiar with Champion. Nye & 
Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman machines. 
Wants work in Pennsylvania or Western States. 
3037. Textile World Record. 


Boas Knuitter. finisher or machinist. Worked on 
nearly 311 kinds of knit goods, and nearly all kinds 
of latch needle knitting machines and all kinds of 
machines used in finishing underwear. 889, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All kinds 
of men's, women’s and children’s hosiery, except 
silk. Age 41; American; married. Can furnish 
references. 3035, Textile World Record. 

Asst. Superintendent or Bossa Knitter. Age 29, 
strictly temperate and held position of boss knitter 
for past four years running. Fleeces, balbriggan 
and flat work on spring needles, and plaited, 
straight and shaped work on several makes of 
latch needles. Can give best of references. 1492, 
Textile World Record 

Superintendent of knitting mill, or foreman in 
large plant, is open to position. Had some 15 years’ 
experience as machinist, foreman and _ superin- 
tendent. Familiar with all grades seamless hos- 
fiery and most makes of seamless hosiery ma- 
chinery. Understands business from starting new 
mills to finish. Perfectly sober and reliable. 3078, 
Textile World Record. 








Worsted 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer or assistant superintendent. 
dress goods, fancy cotton waistings, corduroys, 
worsted suitings. Wants place at once. Age 31; 
English; married. 3080, Textile World Record. 


A First-Class Designer or superintendent desires 
sition. Understands vestings, dress goods, silk 
abels, shoe facings, shoe straps, shirt labels and 
tapes of all descriptions. Large experience on 
Jacquard work. Age 26; single; English. Strictly 


temperate. 1773, Textile World Record. 

Asst. Superintendent or Designer. Familiar 
with men’s wear, overcoatings and fancy worsteds. 
A young man. Taken post graduate course at 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, England. Attended 
Philadelphia Textile School a year and graduated 
from Lowell Textile School. Bright and of good 
character and habits. 3096, Textile World Record. 


| of references. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wanted, by a hard working, industrious man 


(English) a situation as fixer, second hand or over- 
seer in tape mill. 1826, Textile World Record. 





Loom Fixer. Age 27. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Wants not less than $2.25 per day. ill 
not go West or to Southern States. 3014, Textile 
World Record. 


Age 37, 


Salesman for hosiery and underwear. 
Textile 


single. Can furnish references. 3060, 


| World Record. 


Master Mechanic, or mechanical superintendent. 
Many years’ experience in general machine work 
and mill engineering. References. 3067, Textile 
World Record. 


Fixer of sewing machines. Is familiar with ma- 
chinery of all kinds that is used in making up and 
finishing knit underwear. Will not go West or 
South. Wants place at once. References. 3068, 
Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanie in cotton mill. Wants $1,500 to 
$2,500 per year, according to duties and position. 
Can take place at once. Wil) not go to Western 
States or Canada. Familiar with steam engines, 
pumps, boilers, water wheels and complete cotton 
mill equipment. 3039, Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in cloth room desires position. At 
present has charge of samples in large mill. Has 
worked on all classes of cotton goods. Strictly 
temperate. 3048, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Warping, Spooling and Winding. 
Dress goods and cloth. Will not go to Canada. 
Aged 40; married. Good experience. References. 
3027, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent. Young man, 26, graduate 
of Lowell Textile School (Woolen and Worsted 
Course). Has had considerable experience in set- 
ting up machinery, and worked in nearly every de- 
partment of mill. Wants position in which there 
2 a = chance to advance. 3040, Textile World 

ecord. 


Roll Coverer wants an opening for work. Can 
cover cotton or worsted rolls, make aprons, or bet- 
ter, has had large experience. Can furnish tools. 
Work by piece or day. 1803, Textile World Record. 


Loom Fixer or boss weaver. American. Familiar 
with all kinds of looms. Can take place at once. 
A good, steady man, and thoroughly reliable. 3091, 
Textile World Record. 


Machinist. French; married. Has had _ full 
charge of all kinds of repairing. Understands all 
about boilers, engines, motors and can give best 
3090, Textile World Record. 








It is the 


New York Office: 


Sash Operating Device 


For Raising Monitor and other Ventilating Sashes 
for Factories, Mills, Store Buildings, etc. 


Long lines of Sashes can be swung easily and evenly to any desired opening. 


FREE FROM CHAINS, CABLES AND SPRINGS. 


strongest, best finished 


LORD @ 


1133 Broadway, cor. 26th St. 





It is self- 
locking at any point. 
Wri 


ind neatest sath operating machinery made 


today tor Catalogue, 


BURNHAM CO. 


Gen, Office and Works: 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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John T. Towsley Mfg, Co. conn” sx 
ASSEMBLING T rR U C K S a SHOPS 


Designed to as. 
semble parts of 
machinery and 
to convey from 
one machine 
and one part of 
the factory to 
the other—its 
value can be ap- 
preciated in the 





erecting room, 


patie S fami | GREAT TIME and 
OO," A | = LaboR SAVER, 


, er Built without 
shelves or with 
any number de. 
sired. 

Will be sent 
On trial, 


Ay R U C K S Sinenarieueatiee Works 
JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 
Ref le to : f 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. fier iinvcse mill owners In the 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
inning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


Only Six Copies Left 
of 
Hisbton’s 
Work on Designing 


Fancy Cotton and Woolen Cloths 
from Samples, 











Giving full instructions for reducing drafts 
as well as the methods of spooling and 
making out harness for cross drafts and 
finding any required reed. Size of book, 
16x11 inches. Has §2 illustrations, many 
of them large pattern sheets on regular 
design paper. This book has had a wide 
sale, and when these few copies are sold 
will probably be out of print. 

Former price, $10. Our price 

while they last, $3 per copy 


(Buyer to pay_express 


charges 


| 
| 








The binding is a little shop-worn, but con- | 


tents are as good as ever. Money will be 
refunded to those whose orders come too 
late to get a copy. Address 

LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY 
299 Devonshire Street, Boston 


| 


| 


Lowell 
Textile 
School 


New Machinery in 

Every Branch of 

Textile Manufacturing 
ww 


The New Buildings now completed afford 
unexcelled advantages for pursueing the 
work of the several departments. 


Thoroughly 
Practical 
Instruction 
Given on 


Fall Term opens Sept. 29th, 1903 
oe 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO 


Wm. W. Crosby, S. B., Principal 


Lowell, . Massachusetts 








SOUTHERN 
Mill Locations 


Especially attractive are the openings 
which exist in the territory traversed 
by the great textile lines to the South, 


Southern Railway, and 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


for the successful establishment of 
Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Knitting Mills, 


or any class of textile plant, for which 
the manufacturer seeks a location. 
Advantages and national resources of 
ten states to select from. Abundance 
of Raw Material, Cheap Power, and 
First-class Transportation Facilities. 
Interested parties Should address, 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Or W. A. MOYER, Agent, Land and Indus- 
trial Dep't, 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON 


The Cotton Market. 





Since our last report was written middling up- 
lands cotton has taxed the capacity of our chart by 
rising to 171/4 cents, a record that has not been 
exceeded in the past twenty-five years. This up- 
ward movement was in large measure due to the 
speculation for future delivery, which has been 
rampant on the various exchanges, 

Business in the spot market has been of small 
proportions as the manufacturers are still facing 
prices for goods based on I2-cent cotton, and 
evince no enthusiasm in becoming owners of cot- 
ton at 3 cents per pound above that level. 

The decline following the record price of 17 1/4 
cents had no effect on the price of cotton goods. 
It is becoming evident that the scarcity of cotton 
is being transferred from the raw material to the 
goods market. Buyers of the finished product are 
naturally unwilling to pay the prices made neces- 
sary by 15-cent cotton, but they find manufacturers 
still more unwilling to sell goods at a loss. The 
result has been more or less of a dead-lock, broken 
only by merchants who have found it necessary to 
replenish stocks in order to continue in business. 


TO DATE. 


They find no large stocks of goods to draw from 
and in some cases have been forced to order at ma- 
terial advances and then wait until the goods are 
made. Comparatively few contracts for the future 
delivery of goods have been made, however, and 
the result is a waiting market. 

The statistical position of cotton 
strong. The Chronicle estimates the world’s vis- 
ible supply Feb. 26 at 3,752,685 bales, as compared 
with 3,950,562 bales at the same time in 1903, 4,440,- 
065 bales in 1902, and 4,019,890 bales in 19go1. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton au Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


continues 





COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 





C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDRLL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


Established 1860 — Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, £8x5eI358 
7 PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. 


, Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Established 1848. Telephone Connection, 
JAMES J. FULLY, 
Manufacturer of 
Fulling and Scouring Soaps 


179-181 Master Street, 
MILL SOAPS a Specialty. PHILADELPHIA. 
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the man 
who pays 


must see results. Time is more precious today than ever before. The 
successful man is the busy man, the man who can show results. He has 
little time for experiments. He must act quickly. 


Wyandotte Washing 
Soda 


is a result producer, logical, economical, practical, not an accident, but a 
material whose valuable detergent properties are due to new principles, 
new facts. We have told you how Wyandotte Washing Soda gives a 
cleaner, whiter, softer and loftier wool,— how it gives to the finished cloth 

ens Genin that desirable softness and firmness of texture. We 
“Wyandotte” have quoted to you the words of others, telling of 
SSS | their success. We have done more, having repeat- 
edly guaranteed that the result would be all we 
claimed or cost you nothing, 

Then — don’t argue, don’t hesitate, but send an 
order to your supply house now. 














a. te Che J. B. Ford Co., 


Wpandotie, Micd. H 
beni Sole Mirs. 
Without This Trade 


Mark WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Wool Market. 





Several influences have served to keep the wool 
market in a quiet condition. First, the unsatis- 
factory state of the goods market has reduced the 
demand for wool and discouraged manufacturers 
from purchasing raw material unless it was actu- 
ally required for orders. The demand for goods 
has fallen far short of what is required to keep the 
woolen and worsted machinery in operation and it 
is a rare exception to find a mill busy on orders. 
Another factor in the 
really desirable grades of wool. 


is the scarcity of 
At this 


the year, just previous to the approach of the new 


situation 


season of 


the selection is almost always poor and this 
The most limited 


clip, 
year is no exception to the rule. 
supply is found in 3/8 and 1/4 blood wools for 
which the demand has been strongest during the 
a much larger stock of 
This is especially the case with 


past season. There is 
medium grades. 
fine medium territory and as a result this quality 
is the weakest on the list. 

To the 
market and the time of the year may be 


the gor rds 
added the 


unsatisfactory condition of 


THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


feeling of uncertainty among business men re- 
garding the current of trade during the coming 
year. While not anticipating any serious set-back, 
the prevailing sentiment is that business during 
the presidential year will be slow and that textile 
manufacturers will not be excepted. Dealers in 
carpet wools have been less inclined to sell during 
the past few weeks owing to the outbreak of war 


in the East. Asking prices have been slightly 
raised and in some cases buyers have paid the 
price. Stocks are small, and this fact exerts 2 


strong influence in maintaining prices. 
The 
markets. 


new clip has appeared in the southwestern 
It is reported that buyers are very con- 
servative and sales have been small. Eastern deal- 
ers have found that their enthusiasm of a year ago 
which resulted in large purchases of the new clip 
at high prices were not warranted by 


many of them have paid for their error by 


trade con- 
ditions, 
carrying a heavy load during the past year. 

The 


high; 


neither low nor 


territory 


present price “of wool is 


48 to 50 cénts for fine medium 


offers no strong inducement for manufacturers to 


substitute shoddy for wool, consequently a ma- 


terial decline is not to be expected. 





STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes 


SoLe 


FRANK A. 


AGENT, 


TIERNEY, 


WOOL, TOPS, NOILS, YARNS, 


Fine, Medium and Coarse Wool Tops. 
Medium and Coarse Wool Noils. 


Mohair Tops. 
Mohair Noils. 


Camel Hair Tops. Fine, 


Camel Hair Noils. Silk Noils. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Si/k Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 W. Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREGOES 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint ait eA 
Any Size .. Any Power i 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


KNUCELE JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 
yo 





HYDRAULIC, 





EASTON” BURNHAM “NE Co, 


ALL KINDS OF ©) »aMAC é . 
pi ateltc rh es 
le in tHe Me COTTON, WOOL & SILK 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








Ghe COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS P.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 






Factories, EMPIRE 
LOOMS. 
PULLEY 
anaeinia: 3 WATERWHEEL 
OVERHEAD 
TRACKS. GOVERNORS. 





y THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
e Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 


Made fer hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. A most durable and useful valve, 


Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 


Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS. 














Yarn Department. 








1803 | 1804 | 1805 | 1806 | 1807 | 1808 | 1890 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1006 





1904 


JAW. |FER. MAR. APR, |MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SE “ t 








GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


This market is in such a demoralized condition 
owing to the fluctuations in the price of the raw 
material that it is impossible to give the reader 
any clear idea of the existing conditions. Each 
transaction hinges on individual conditions such 
as the stock of cotton yarn held by the spinners. 
The buyers are demanding lower prices on account 
of the drop in cotton, but are met with the argu- 
ment part of the spinner that the price 
of yarn has been far below the cost of the produc- 
tion and that the decline in the cost of the raw 
material has served simply to reduce the loss to the 
spinner, instead of making it possible for him to 
sell yarn at a lower price. 


on the 


The price of yarn has been not so much on the 
quotation for cotton futures as upon the cost of 
spot cotton. 
much less than in futures and this is an additional 
reason why spinners are unwilling to make con- 


The decline in spot cotton has been 


cessions on yarn. Stationary conditions are not 
likely to be reached for some time as all branches 
of the textile trade are in a period of transition 
adjusting themselves to 14-cent cotton. 


reports of cutting prices on yarn, and such action 


There are 


has been taken by dealers who are carrying large 


stocks and whose financial necessities made it 
necessary to unload regardless of the condition of 
the market. 

The demands for both woolen and knitted cotton 
goods is much restricted owing to the high price 
prevailing and this is an additional reason for the 
small volume of trade in yarn. No spinner with 
any regard for solvency will think of making con- 


tracts for delivery of yarn at material 


The 


any con- 


cession under prevailing prices. trade have 


quite generally come to the conclusion that the 
days of 8 and 10-cent cotton are gone for good. If 
this is the case the price of yarn and goods must 
advance regardless of the resistance offered by 
buyers. We quote as follows, the prices given 
being nominal: 

Eastern Cops. 


| ae ; . 22% 
| oe a 
oe athe , xg ieee ae 
ee bata aca ie in i a 
Sc dakiy Cclanctdeebdde xdeweens amedea. tae 
20's 254% 
Me aeewns 26 
ee 26% 
DEO savkcasdudccccsucuns 2714 
30’s 28% 
ee oe 20% 
a, See eee PrP EEE 30% 
BD <crccrwivneeicnes®thewenksarentuaccnasiees 31% 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14’s; Ic. more from 
15’s to 22’s; 1%4c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 


that. 

Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
 { PUPTPVEe TTT T TORT TTC 25 
14’s oavecen ‘ ‘ ae wee 
3 oe oeeveucwe 
20'S... aerate 28 
22’s .. , ra 
Pe , . 29 
ws .. 29'4 
308 ci 
30's 33 
405s 35 
. | ore 38 
50s - 40 
OE. See ut nc ane deceevdus wane deedantoeeeeeean 44 

Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 

2/ 30's 31-32 
ied Ha nuh ah nay AG 04. ba kde in eee 34 
MOS aed bubdu welt th ac'daw dawn eeutates 34-35 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO.. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


N | VY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Ovelty Yarns seis oa'six: 
W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
otton arps and Printed. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. COC., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished Pawtucket, R. I. 


in any manner desired by the trade. 




















THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


of h. 


, ~~ 
The Other Fellows Banding. 











MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








| White and Colored 


—————— | ce a Se end Pl 
Dana Warp Mills ppg 


ule Cops 
WESTBROOK, ° ** MAINE ie pot 








| American & Egyptian Cotton 
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DABS orccecenesetresssescccccssecesccscocne SSE | PEGE, LAAECNEREEDGREE Gt Gaunt 
pn pececccccecesoccescoceevescsesess GU°GS Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 

2 hasetion ‘Souci Sines a ty Commission [Merchants 
Single Skeins Combed COTTON YARNS ot ail Descriptions 

, ‘. : 83 Leonard St, NEW YORK 
30's OO F605 be Oe 60 06 06 On 08 6600 606 600808 be SE aes 37 302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, III. 
Se 6cececccces 60 6ecewead BU eaeennecd cécee nme 38 Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns, Consignments 
MEO bike cada cinerea annie detets dan cece ve tcanee and correspondence solicited. 

QBs, 0 ca cnncdstbewianaee dakcda dan dacan trees 43 COMMISSION 
50's Thc dd 0s CREME <eaeanedsende eka eee JAMES E. MITCHELL & C0O., MERCHANTS. 
PP PE a eee eee 51 

AIOE! Shep patie Gedo $54 Zotton Yarns 

3 1 
70's Be ahah ig ee eka err 50% FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

J, ee a ee ee ee | 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
gO en ee ee ee er 40 | Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 

36's 42 | 

40's 44 | CATLIN & CO... 

ME cetin wan 47 

GP FAT iis Ds bn & Chin genes vee aed eae 52 » | 

se 35 arns 

WIE Wecviudtaslscocanaete scaaue sarees 5S | e 

70's “s 6x | .67 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON. 
ust 216 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
+ 206 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market has suffered a relapse from the 
strong and flourishing condition it was in about 
the 1st of February. Prices have been thoroughly 
Any business 
that has been done, has been in small volume, as 
customers generally lost confidence in the yarn 


unsettled and trade demoralized. 


market as soon as cotton began to drop. 

The holders of spot cotton have not followed 
the market on futures, and while options have been 
quoted as low as 13c., spinners have not been able 
grades of spot cotton within 1%c. per 
Southern spinners are not 


to buy good g 
pound of this price. 
anticipating any low priced cotton during the re- 
mainder of this season, and are not willing to dis- 
count the market on contracts for future delivery 

There has been rather a sharp decline in the 
price of some numbers of yarn, but we do not think 
cutting has been done by spinners on new con- 
tracts. 
anxious to unload stocks, which they had bought 
early in the season at lower prices. The market 
has been steadier the past few days—with a little 
better feeling amongst buyers, but the consumption 
of yarn has been curtailed largely and mills running 
exclusively on cotton goods report dull business. 

The following quotations will give an‘ index of 
the market as it stands today: 

Southern frame cones (good quality) :— 


Th OE GOOROEE ca tn si vis Belen ck ccesione et See 
ONG 2505 dscns iexgewdons a 
eC ee ee ee iin Es sideecee 
14’s ia Gata bob Sem tea aeee eee en 2314 


, : 24 
OBE <aeediest ie wadsiooleiyes rere 


It has been done more by dealers who are | 





| 
| 
| 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines ry other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. Ail Numbers. 


ASSED.".YARN.. SPEGIALTIE 
SALKELD & BRO., 


With Frep’kK VIETOR & ACHELIs, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


ronaexeeo t COTTON YARNS. 


GASSED 





» Dz. 





Ramie Yarns for Knitting or Weaving. 


J. Ss. DODDS, 
346 Broadway, N. Y, Life Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, natural 
and dyed. Fast Black for cross dyeing a specialty. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. >tificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, : mbroidery Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 











- 
. 


Ae OF 1 ae 





ae 
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FITCHBURG, 
MASS, 


GP 

















CAPACITY, 
50,000 Epindles. 








come COTTON canpen 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted, 





THERE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Speciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA, 


NGLISH-GREENE CO. 
Solis, Boston. _ . . 
FZ 
SUMMER STREET. 


Cemmission Merchants, 
| ANOREw S. 50 J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 














Greene Bldg. 26 Fosnteia St., Prov., R.I. 
d St., New York. 

300  Chestunt St. » Phila. 
Consignments Solicited for Southern Mills, 
Liberal Advances Made and Sales Cashed 
Promptly. 


























fedascisseeseas 


| 
1 
| 
| 





‘Company: ‘Carded and Colored: Cotton. 
Cotton Wat As and Y, farns. a Novelty Yarns. “" rs ‘Machined or tg pe 


= Ts igle ] in Various Patterns 


ion or more nd Cable re ord Colors and Twists. 


£ | Magen: Po) <= WW Whany- BaOUC Coerenytnas Indian Ore frdamace adi 
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Pe ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 25 
SEE in kn: Fk cadk to db UO WAN WC Re 6 Rp ede ee ee etewes 25% 
WS ick cncees rekenta tbh ddkccncssaceuesunased 26 
26's CORSE SESE HEHE EEE EEE EE HE EHH E HES EE EE EES 20'\2 
Cf, POT eer err et ce ee 27 
Pf POO PT Pore rc ee 32 
OES dks hsvdecesdvdcccnss damabeenouwenumreatee 37 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
Sle: .waws fa 5 ACI ERATR COM k ts Geek oe Beas 23 
16's 25 
20's and 22's ctphatnn ad cuted chde diya de stendekoa mee 
OE. cu vies nvarevkesidnde haeevech Rees aw et «cs anirs 27 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
We OE SS. 6 ciiccincecsihacterisssegs stds ssens 21 
10’s 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


EF eS ee Oe 


DM. sey pare tewendadsdteeeneé sewer eveher enka 2 


16's 25 
EE Ae Oe ng ree ee 
rh Os ain innds teas Wheat eeeee hes 26-27 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
rie Se eS ee Pere eee 21-214 
Of ee). eer Ot Caen ee tee 2114-22 
og re ee Ae er ee 
PN cin eedie dds ca Vecsey Rcadeekeaagee rare 23 
16/2 24 
30/2 2 
BR. dco ced chat akc aeeendd ocean ed muy CbeeeRs 33 
16/3 slack 2314 
12/3 slack 2214-23 
8/3 carpet 21-22 
8/3 slack 22 
SOME bcdeAcetos Pied enes uence cebass caacasee 
Warps (mostly Southern) :— 
ae er eee 
i ee en ee eee ee 
eee ws 26 
Oe tO GO i cceu th deste eerie ds 24-25 
GED dec casvitcesucissntherasenesenvke cus 25-25} 
14/2 2 
SE ier iedddwaddenaudedes oni ci pace eee 
OPE hb okna.vadeewwkd dua hoaniuew anwar 
— OT Te ere 26-2614 
30/ me Joumtwead ee teacwicwes a ee 
40/2 ou ‘ 33-34 
Mixed heed: yarns » Hao twist, half colors) :— 
te Oe PETE CCR TEC rT eee 
SG 00-806 cee ccc eudatc’ ev tieeds cacdicnss Se 
see f eerreerey . 27-28 


Silver and jaeger, amy over ‘white. 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white 


Reels for Cotton "worst" 


WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





TRY oun 


Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


| Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
| Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


| 0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 








RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 












Mercerized and Plain 





426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 














EDDY & 


Cotton, 


Yarns and Braids 


Spun Silk. 


STREET, 


Woolen, 


Worsted, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns 
IN ALL COLORS 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 
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ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 
eee 4, ree 
w SINGLE AnD TWO-LY BaYARNS 


On Cop or in Skein, for 
Wweovies ane Knitting Pur. Sell Direct, 
poses, in White, Naturaland 

Sener Mixes. Office and Milis, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila, Pa. 











POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 
Sth F'loor, Banigan Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, etc. 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, FR. I. 


















a B. F. BOYER CO., peste rete 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N-e Jj- 





a 


sai — a ance Mame 



















i Hegeman Seamless 
} Bobbin Cover RICHARD CAMPION, 
| | 


eee: Selling Agent for 
BRISTOL WORSTED MILLS, 


Hill 
i The best, cheapest < 
Phe best, cheapest and HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS. 


most satisfactory cov- 
‘rine or Z| 4 I ( I - 
vine Wattten ey | Worsted Yarns 


style or size. 


FRANK E KOLB ALL QUALITIES AND NUMBERS. 
MILL SUPPLIES — 17 Bank Street, 


1 EL. 








SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Need'es 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners are getting some orders but are not 
making money out of the business. Many are man- 
ufacturing at a loss, and the orders secured have 
been taken at low price in order to keep the 
machinery going. This all applies to spinners of 
English spun yarn. There has been more or less 
inquiry for yarn, but spinners are no longer willing 
to sell at the former low range of value, especially 
on 1/4 to 3/8 Blood yarn, which have been 
advanced 21/2 to 5 cents per pound. 

The spinners say that bright wool 1/4 and 38 
Blood, suitable for worsted purposes, are held very 
firm, and quarter blood particularly 
scarce. The result is that spinners must get a con- 


wools are 


siderable advance on yarn, and must have at least 
21/2 cents per pound, and at this they are not 
holding their own. When this state of affairs has 
been explained to possible buyers, the salesman is 
informed that they will not buy any until May, as 
they had yarn enough to carry them until that 
t?me, and were willing to buy only at old prices or 
lower. Some of the spinners made very low 
prices in December in order to get business and 
the weavers, although not covering for all require- 
ments, find that up to the present time they ordered 
more yarn than will take care of present require- 
ments. 

The weavers have not secured all the orders ex- 
pected, as the trade seems cautious about placing 
large orders. One weaver said on receiving an 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


In White and Colors. 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


MOHAIR LOOPS, 
KNOTS AND FANCY 
YARNS FOR DRESS 
GOODS & CLOAKINGS. 





QUEENSBURY MILL 


. L My 


MOHAIR TOPS — 
AND : 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 








WORCESTER 


MASS. 


YARNS 


ik SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
ee. 
, FOR ZIBELINES 


| DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, ) 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. , 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 





Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 





SALESROOMS: 


477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, 








WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


| 
Speed & Stephenson 
E. C. HARPER, WORSTED and WOOLEN ” 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS, ph 


MERCERIZED COTTON, ALSO TOPS. 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, ree. veze NEW YORK. Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, es 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


229-231 Church St. 
Write for Prices and Samples. George W, Chapin care 

















4 
| 
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order for a sample piece, that he hoped the time 
would again come when he could make enough 
cloth to keep a loom going on some one style for 
more than 24 hours. Weavers of worsted, who 
generally run full, are finding it hard work to keep 
their looms running more than full time. The 
weavers doing the best are those making mercer 
ized worsted cloth. Cotton worsteds are being sold 
by certain mills who own yarn at prices before the 
advance. There may be cloth enough selling, but 
it certainly is not worsted cloth. 

The business so far secured has been on cheap 
shoddy woolens and on cloth made from carpet 
wool. Speaking in a general way the weavers of 
worsted cloth have not placed more than one-haii 
their usual orders for worsted yarn and spinners 
if they do not now realize what they are up against, 
will do so before a month or so is over. 

Fine yarns strengthened, but not many orders 
have been placed for fine yarn. The improvemen. 
has been caused by the firm position of fine wool 
and not by the demand for fine English spun yarn. 
A large quantity of fine white tops has been 
“kicking” around the market. These tops were 
made on speculation and were a drug on the mar- 
ket. The prices quoted were lower than what the 
wool could be bought for and put into tops 
Within the last two or three weeks these tops have 
all been sold at very low prices, and it will be 
necessary for spinners wanting tops to pay a much 
higher price. It is not too much to say that 
thousands of dollars were lost on these top deals. 

There is a story that a certain large manufacturer 
being desirous of bearing the wool market, lowered 
the opening prices of his goods. In order-to try 
and carry out his plans so that he could continue 
to sell on the low level, he tried to break the wool 
market. He went to a certain large wool dealer 
and told him confidentially before he opened his 
goods that within two or three days he was going 
to open at a reduction over the previous year, ani 
that he supposed it would effect the wool market 





HOFFMAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, 


Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 


COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, 





€ 
oe 


| JENCKES SPINNING Co., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°* Weavers so. 


Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, | go: tne 
Cotton Cloth, 1] a 
Silesia, Sateens, | same 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS “3° 
Tee WARPS 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 








American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 


PERCY H. de MAURIAC, Vice President, 


OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
240 Chestnut 8t., Philadephia. 
108 Franklin St., N. ¥. with James Talcott. 











&) | SOMETHING NEW 


Prevents Woolen Goods from Shrinking 


Address 
| Charles H. Heyer 
BUSTLETON, ...  .. PENN. 














WEIMAR BROS. cotton mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Connections. 





SY Pia 





iS, Ae ed 


~ 


Ee 
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W oolena« Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICF. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 


All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy 
arns, in white, gray, and colors. 


Dress Coods Yarns a Speciaity. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, - - LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 











Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








u 0D WM. H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. | 


Carbonized Stock 
a Specialty. 





to Pay for the equipment 


CAN WA(CHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by all insuranee companies We equip factories 


Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clr cks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time Send for particulars. 








FLOCKS 


You Save Enough Insurance 


So it costs youn NOTHING to have the AMERI- | 


with Fire Alarm, Signals, ete , aleo Hmployee’s | 
Time Recorders, an4 Telephone Systeme Electric | 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 


and warned him to protect himself. The wool mer- 
chant was not disposed to get frightened, and the 
price of wool did not go down. 

The cut was made in worsted cloth, but the onl+ 
effect was that the woolen concern had to advance 
prices on cloth, and the net result was that the 
move only unsettled the goods market. It was 
found out afterward that the friendly tips had been 
given to three or four wool merchants selling wools 
suitable for worsted yarn. 

The dress goods manufacturers are beginning to 
get orders, but there have been no heavy orders 
placed as yet. There are many fancy yarns in de- 
mand. Much 2/36s is being required, but buyers 
do not take kindly to the advance. Much hard 
twisted 2/50s yarn is being used. Whatever may be 
the condition of the English spun yarn, French 
spun yarn is selling well and at a profit. Yarns 
have advanced on coarse grades about 21/2 cents 
per pound; on medium yarn about 11/2 cents 
and on fine yarn about 3 cents per pound. 

The knitters have placed orders, and many were 
booked in January, but they have not entirely cov- 
ered for their requirements, and more will be 
placed between now and June. The combing mills 
are not busy, but the price of tops is well main- 
tained now that the speculative tops are cleaned 
out. Business comes slowly and unsteadily. Good 
business results one week only to fall off materi- 
ally the week following. 

The Clay worsted business seems to be a thing 
of the past. Spinners making yarn for this cloth 
must find a different outlet. We quote as follows: 





AG TE in 6 vin 6 CKO ce rener oe 

0 EE eee » 20 

Pre eee 1.05 

SRD, PE I 6 bn ke cnapnncd vusewecees ae 

ge fe En ae ees See eee 

a ee En a ere ae oa 
Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners of woolen yarn continue fairly busy and 
all the spinners who make yarn of commission have 
all machinery employed. The demand comes from 
woolen mills which are running much woolen spin- 
ning outside their own mills. The woolen mills 
making a cheap cheviot and cheap fancy cashmere 
out of shoddy and carpet stock have been busy. 
Then again the eiderdown manufacturers are hav- 
ing much yarn made on outside machinery. The 
rubber boot lining trade is calling for much yarn 
out of which to make linings. 

The lining business has been particularly good 
this season on account of the winter. The spinners 
of sale yarn have been securing many orders and 
those buyers who have delayed purchasing hoping 
for lower prices, are liable to be unable to get 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


orders placed when ready as the woolen spinners 
are booking many orders. 

There is much merino yarn being placed, both 
from hosiery and fleece-lined underwear mills. 
Some of the spinners making these yarns and using 
Peruvian cotton bought the wool to fill orders, bit 
did not cover on cotton and found when wanting 
the cotton that the prices on cotton had advanced 
to such an extent that the orders for yarn had to 
be made without profit. There will not be so much 
all wool yarn used by the hosiery manufacturers 
this year as heretofore, as worsted yarn will be 
substituted. 

The knitters throughout New York State are 
busy on certain lines of underwear, but have not 
The fleece- 
lined cotton underwear is proving to be a bad in- 


received orders for their regular lines. 


vestment, and many of the mills are selling out. In 
the future more all wool underwear will be used 
as the test put on fleece-lined underwear by the 
present hard winter has proved that 39 cent cotton 
shirts is a bad investment, that what was saved 
the price of the shirt was lost in the doctor's bill 

The knitters are not heavily stocked with yarn or 
wool, and are buying from hand to moutu. 
as orders come in. There will be much better ma- 
terial used. More Australian lambs’ wool, Aus- 
tralian thread waste and tops. The business is not 
yet fully started, but during March it will develop 
and many orders for yarn and material will be 
necessitated. 

Dyed black tops used by some manufacturers are 
found to be very expensive at any price. We hear 
one knitter who always bought dyed tops has 
found that they are expensive. This knitter got 
them in his underwear and the color in the tops 
ran and spoiled his garments. It goes to prove 
that the natural black tops are best even if costing 
more, as a better color is secured without risk of 
getting colors which are not fast, as there is no 
coloring matter in a natural black. Thread waste is 
in demand and prices are firmly maintained. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 





A hand to mouth trade has continued to be the 
rule in these markets for the last month. Shod 
manufacturers have bought rags only to supp 
their immediate requirements and as a result the 
rag dealers have been compelled to carry their 
stocks. The severe winter weather caused an accu- 
mulation of rags in the country and had a tempo- 
rary effect on prices, leading the rag dealers to as- 
sume a firmer attitude. This, however, was only 
a passing phase of the situation and the milder 
weather during the recent weeks has enabled ship- 
pers to send in liberal supplies. 

The unsatisfactory condition in the goods mar- 
ket is the chief factor in the rag and shoddy mar- 
kets today. As noted in another part of this issue 
the mills have been unable to secure sufficient or- 
ders to keep them fully employed, and as a con- 
sequence have used less than the usual quantity of 
raw material. Buyers of goods have shown a dis- 
position to make manufacturers carry the stock to 
a greater extent than has been the case in other 
years and the manufacturer has followed suit by 
restricting his purchases of the raw material to the 
lowest terms. 

While the situation is unsatisfactory, yet there is 
no danger for apprehending any serious develop- 
ments. The general prosperity of the country has 
continued and the depression in the textile mar- 
kets is looked upon as a natural accompaniment of 
the presidential year and also as a legitimate reac- 
tion from the recent activity. 

Wool waste has been active in spots. We hear 
of considerable activity in the trade of some deal 
ers. The cotton waste market has been unsettled, 
owing to the state of the cotton market. There 
has been a fair demand for the better grades of 
waste, but they are in limited supply. Under these 
circumstances quotations are largely nominal. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
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Cotton Waste For Sale. 


Have large lines of Soiled Card, white and 
colored Oily Card and other Cotton Wastes 
suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 
Satinets, Unions, etc. Also Combers and 
other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. : 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Address Dept. 7 





M. B. SCHWAB, Pres, H. RAWITSER, Treas, 
Eb. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., ™{XoFAcToRERs 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7.000,000 pounds per annum. 
( ustom Cc “anaes and Garnetting a Speciality. 


Me DUANE crhEET, RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 





Merino. 

ee Tee, OI ed, PEG: FB icc cccecccsessacs 24-2 
Medium light, all wool, No. 1 .......... 16%4-17 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ...........0+- 14-16 
CE Oe WN ak as on00w) 004'5s6o0 nn ack 20-22 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ..........+++ 20-21 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ....cceseccees 13-15 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2..... eowkanh ewe 12-13 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ..........+. 19-20 
Red flannel, I ait Suh ee 19-20 
—_ blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, No. 


eee eee eee eee eee Cee eee ee eee eee eee ee) ee 17-20 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2....12-14 


DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


DME arch anbéni ons buesuaebavceshiebscidines 19-22 
Medium light | 9t6 ened babe werd oben be nrseens 15-17 
WOOLEN RAGS 
MO. . os ccnnena tie Rem eines Khana in 12-13 
Di. ceiibeniehtsisakehesaktisekecéscbaum 14-15 
ME vis cubs bn chut aman ek sakes s bun 16-20 
Fine merchant tailors, all colors............+. 9-11 
CED 6%, soctcnebabsncsancunsss 13-15 
er 12-13 
EE ethno i ahem is sadn week Mabe 94-10% 
NR iin cn nalentadbnebe ocdninn nana Q-I1 
DC ccuvssacnescnanesanesenceeensee ds 10-11 
TL . cee cdabakvanhess<é3o0¥eedaun ae - 7-8 
Worsteds 
REE EE ee ae | ear err rre Tm 16-18 
DEE pbuscudss scutes tedbeeennakinesans Name 18-20 
Serges 
ED 5. oki is dab anienmaarnannds sods cieb hed 15-16 
ES inca essccgha eee hakenes >sierauen 14-15 
Flannels 
New scarlet ..... incddpensenecessacssadia 184-22 
EOD cccceerenc’ oneun lapessenebanunees 17-18 
ID wikntornnddcaedes saness ideas eeedd 3-4 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
I TIOED  55.0.50065. 00 s50000006000000 7-7% 
i ME <vcncncesnphecheeieess ees 14-16 
ES © vcwedngensctdiesannnann 11-12 
ES: 4 cnwicsdseebbiencseedies'é 9%-!I0 
De CES. » 600 on00seedeseseonesnede 749 


Old blue flannels .........cccceseee nee ssestnae 6-7 





Fine worsted, new black .....ccccecccsccescecs 26 
New blue clip, best, fine .......... henceseou 20-22 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine ........+. + 22-24 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades. . » -15-20 
Old plaids ...... Snebesepecvisesltdeceecosnaes 5-7 
White stockings Sere ee ee eeeeeseesesee eeee 17-18 
WO I IEE 6.000 dsb.0ckacdscescccedics + 20-21 
ey EEE cnnicewesencesesseceed seekerves ++ 9-10 
Ee eT Oe er rn 9-10 
Ne NN io i si UG Wap ch acbsreeveenensees 7-8 
POMS GH BPO. Bc eccccceccdccnceces coo FD 
Gray stockings ...... Py ee ee eee P ++ 9 IO 
SRE (IE Havant nb 00 6%0n os ecesa Keene ++ IO 
Tie TOE DOIONUED: a oe vussveeedesesascas 6-74% 
PEE Gib dine iédnsesdaneusanedsarekanees 9-10 
SE EE ED. ook c68 San tinesd or cncvensuees 9-10 
POT CEIOE..candsaepasbassavccsicess 16-18 
Re ne ae tee 12-14 
Merinos. 
TE eee ovebccescccces SEE 
Be, Ss ca cuccscuncsnccgeccassaeces coo J 
SN WN 35 OE a enn bp cbs keedadbesee 12-13 
ON ee ee ee ee 
NC 6 aie dca CoE Reed ce RE Re aN EN 5-6 
SII sshtan cick licens deni nape tabi Nee ha. eRe Ree 12-13 
I ki os bc:bs aabede cua e ane Anes 13-14 
OMEN vcs cv esctessciskespoenesne 12-13 
SE OEE ‘wiscu a ceeanes Verencveb ea dkeeseues 18-20 
ED, deck ass0cabeckeUeisitasesrewinns codons 3%-4 
Re rT ousenee ae 
FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wOol ...0..ccccccsecsece OI 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .........-.eeee0e 9-90% 
Fine black, and blue, all wool .............6. -- 7-8 
Pee ON EE ivend evcceens vecesececcnces 5-6 
gig, 6 ii A eee ne tenia wer Kh 3-4 
o. 1, black, all wool cut ..... eS eae Ay 6-7 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig ............ 2%4-3% 
COTTON WASTE. 
ks 0 OD. cc neiecdabedute sr escvens ovaes 12-12% 
Be ED wi dee ences ch dinedavesens ee 7-7" 
Ne ee er 5%4-6% 
I EY cd pid ahs Ki bade eek pen emenens 8-8% 
renters Serr eer re 1044-11 
SE alin dtthens wake ceenes ea eeeneaaen 114-12 
ee SME siicacue ad) xecetbesxvesvetes beens 10-11 
Bey BSED  davds's sews dv dine dened eden 5%4-6 
Oe ea eT ee er ene 4-4% 
ee err None in the market 
DE, EE Wha 5:85 ou on nian texaae eee 1214-13 
Egyptian Combing (scarce) . - None in the market 
ee? S CRD Ahk ca cies 'e Jesh dian On taurus 6%-7 
CO EE ea wcbwdinds bekseeeeeeebeNeea 6-6% 
NN oi 6K6 004d 8589 odas-eie wien cones 84-90% 
COGN AND kb dnc Us isdaieses aindseeeced 54-64% 
POs COONS io vu sa veeneh rlavecrveceveagenin 2-314 
NOILS. 
PE Ms cbasacssuceene ckncheebeeaeiacs 48-50 
CEE viscecssérenbiswascieuccose ken 38-40 
EE io viu whens so sbaRi es keane ce eekerve 24-28 
Sree nee re ere 22-23 
hie Sinuwesacsstsvesnasnndsesen 17-19 
i Lich she ankeds Kdbsaaedeeuapeoeevacdh cae 21-22 
II 25 ae Daas scu te nid bean oral neat 14-18 
RE REED bbs ueakesherevdsnces oxeea 10-12% 
Seedy. 
NINO 4. i:5:tas Nedtw thal alld adn wink kia aati sla al 35-37 
DAU .cinbabedoechidanter tiawiatedasaene 27-30 
Se EE; iin a denicchie hk aip tai Gh nb teed eee atl 23-26 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 
Dyers and Finishers ° 263.02 Me 


etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 














Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 





~ 
























PHILADELPHIA 


extile chool 


NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 











America’s 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Founded by 


Oldest in America. . Model detinean 
Most Zomplete in the World. wealth of 


T til Massachu- 
Endorsed by the leading Educators extile setts and the 
and Mauufacturers. City of New 


Bedford. 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk School. © Eavipres 


with stand- 

ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes. 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 

Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 

1203.4. Knitting, Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 

Engineering, Ete. 





Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 





Day Classes open September 28th, 1903, 
Evening Classes open October 5th, 1903, Free Catalogue sent 
- on application to 





COLD 





Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. H ‘ W, Nichols, — DA L 
aris 

For illustrated Year book and other information, address PRINCIPAL Exposition 
1900. 


D 
E. W. France, Director, ®®QAD and FINE STS., 





Established 1898. Capital $150,000. Incorporated 1903. 


THE COOPER MERC. CO.., 


COVENTRY, R. I. 


Exclusive Trade Mercerizers, Gassers, Dyers and Bleachers 
of Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Highest Lustre, Permanent Soft Finish, at Lowest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


CONINC AND WINDINC. WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


MERCEHRiZzEaENs AND DYVYERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 
346 Broadway. 





Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


DYERS, 
BLEACHERS 


~m MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 
Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





TURKEY RED |W > OM. DREXLER & CO., 


| 


FAST BLACKS 


Worth and Cranite Sts., Frankford, Phila. 


ASPECIALTY. | FANCY COLORS-- COTTON YARNS 





We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 


service that you can get elsewhere. 


A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Oye Works, 


samuec Rowand, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock, 





PERFECT FAST 


BLACK FOR HOSIERY. 


The ‘‘ Dubois’ Sanitary ’’ Oxidized Fast Black Dyeing Process with the Lisle Thread Silk Finish, Patented 
March 17, 1903, and the ** Dubois Sanitary’’ One Dip Fast Black in Powder Form, Leads Them All, 


§' This is the most reliable dyeing formula known to fast black 
dyers. It has been adopted successfully by many leading mills. It 
always gives uniform shade, oxidizes well and the fabric is almost 
as strong as though dyed with direct colors. Most important of 
all, it gives a fine lisle thread finish without in the least tendering 
the goods. Beware of cheap fast black formulas, which are sure 
to be dearer in the end. 

The cost of the Dubois black, the best in the market, is very 
reasonable, as low as $1.40 per 100 pounds dyed in ordinary black 
for cheap trade,and not over $2.5 per 100 for the very best black for 
high grade goods, guaranteed to be ungreenable to acid tests and 
wear. Sulphur and diamine blacks particularly are so much im- 
proved after having been lisled by my patented process that they 
look just as will as aniline oxidized fast biack, and yarn costing 
17 1-2 cents per pound will produce as fine a looking fabric treated 
by my process as the genuine lisle thread at a cost of 34 cents per 
pound. 

ALSO NOTICE:—THAT MY ONE DIP SANITARY FAST BLACK 
IN POWDER FORM Is the same black as the Sanitary Oxidize Fast 
Black Process mentioned at the head of this advertisement, and is 
a long felt want among the trade, particularly for small concerns 


A. N. DUBOIS or 


2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila., Pa. 


whose production would not warrant the equipping of an Oxidize 
Fast Black Dyeing plant. 

The cost per 100 pounds hosiery dyed with this black is from 
#3.50 to $3.80, according to amount of softener used. 

This One Dip Sanitary Black is positively guaranteed to be 
ungreenable to acid test and wear and leaves the fabric as strong 
after dyeing as it was in the white. 

The apparatus required to start dyeing are but two ordinary 
wood dyer’s tubs and one hydro-extractor. 

Those wishing to put on their goods so dyed my “ Lisle Thread 
Finish" (Patented) can do so by simply addine to above apparatus 
one or more of my“ Stationary Oxidizing Machines” (Patented 
June 10, 1902.) 

Dyers and mannfacturers that are far away may procurea 
license with full instructions for building the machines economl- 
cally, paying asmall royalty forthe use. I have made the royal- 
ties low, so that NO ONE MAY BE DEBARRED RY REASON 
OF THE PRICE, but I mean to protect my patents and will vigor 
ously prosecute any who infringe. 

Fast black dye and leach plants for hosiery, underwear and 
skein fast black yarn dyeing, installed and equipped complete, if 
desired. Apply to 


KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT CO., 


Betz Bldg., So. Broad and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





1503] DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHINC CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
ore Coners of Yarns. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


y BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


Do you Know ™" JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 


pn aid pan. nnn gage 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 


results and quote prices. 























Established 1881, 
Peter B. McManus, PeterB.McManus,Jr. Edw.J.McCaughey, 
- Sec y. 


SEND YOUR YARNS TO US TO Prest. and Treas. 


Mercerize 


and DYE WORKS, Inc. 





| HOME BLEACH 


“eae v& & «) - 
Pd — (ey 
«Tay 





Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, 
and Perfect Condition. 


che Blissville Mills, Inc. || [Eitan 
| DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
NORWICH, CONN. Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 Ibs. me 

Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


uit 











MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, | S l V G | 
BALTIMORE, MD. O R N 
BLEACHING, DYEING and MERCERIZING 
of all grades of Cotton Yarn, 


GUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 


Direct, Sul hur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaything. 
7 TUBING: Universal and Foster: CONING. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


KEYSTONE Pawtucket Dyeing 9 “Sy:-.r* 
Fast Black Dye Works Bleaching Co. corron | 








HOSIERY DYEING A SPECIALTY. Otiee wit, Eton 4 STOCKINET 
1929 to 1939 E. Westmoreland St., Philadelphia. Yarns, 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


JOHN BosToN, Proprietor. 





INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 


of Cotton Yarns in long or Short Chain Warps 
Dyers and Ble AChHEPLS and skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 
PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


‘ Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 















= =e 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY 








TETRAZO SULPHUR BLACK EXTRA, BB EX. and R EX. 
TETRAZO SULPHUR BLUE B and R. 

TETRAZO SULPHUR INDIGO. 

TETRAZO SULPHUR GREEN B and G. 

TETRAZO SULPHUR YELLOW 0 and G. 

TETRAZO SULPHUR BROWN R, G and M. 

TETRAZO SULPHUR BRONZE. 


These are concentrated products 
dyeing in one operation and giving 
pleasing shades which are fast to 
even extreme requirements. 








Main Office, 156 William St., New York 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. HAMILTON. 








1505] DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 














THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R. . . .. .(to light and washing. 
PYROGEN BLUE B. ... . 







Chrome Fast Black F @ R, Benzyl Blue 
and Blue B W. Fast Colors for Wool. 













Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 











122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 













SsSoLHe AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Tletz & Co. 


Successors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechi & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 










NEW YORK ‘ ‘ 

nei Alizarines 
PHILADELPHIA mm 

PROVIDENCE Aniline Colors 
CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. Fast Sulphur Colors 






NEWARK, N. J. 
MONTREAL , 
FRANKFURT o/main Indigo M LB 














~~ 
vee 
cael RE RN ES 


BOSSON @ LANE. 


| MANUPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 








TURKEY RED OIL | OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 
SOLUBLE OILS | BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 
OLEINE | * SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


AND— 


DYESTUFFS. 


























MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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Berlin Aniline Works 





Union Colors 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level 


Shades. Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Paper and Leather. 


2e 


SEND FOR REC/PES, SAM- 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
CINCINNATI, O. 








Manufacturers and sole importers of 


Sulphur Black T 


and Extra 2B 


For Raw Cotton, Yarns, Warps and Piece Goods, inde- 
structible by light and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 





GEIGY ANILINE AND EXTRACT COMPANY 


SuccESsoRsS TO 
JOHN J. KELLER 4 CO., INC. 


104-106 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


American Branch of the ANILINE COLOR and EXTRACT WORKS, formerly J. R. GEIGY, 


Basle, Switzerland. Grenzach, Germany. Rouen, F rance. Moscow, Russia. 


ANILINE COLORS, CALICO PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES 


DYEWOOD AND SUMAC-EXTRACTS, 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO, J R G. 





[oGwoop CHIPS 
ARE GOOD 


|OGWoOD EXTRACT 


IS BETTER 


FEMOLIN 


IS BEST 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 
BLACK ror WOOL 
SILK or LEATHER, 


UseED THE SAME AS ANY 
OTHER PREPARATION OF 
LOGwWOOD. 











Do NOT ACCEPT ORDINARY 
LOGWOOD CRYSTALS AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HEMOLIN 





SOLE AGENTS 


THE SELLING COMPANY 


186 FRONT ST. 
NEW YORK. 


44 S.WATER ST. | 64 FEDERAL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 





Autogene Black 


A NEW DIRECT DYEINC 
SULPHUR BLACK FOR 
COTTON 
Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 
Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
Ageing, 


SYKES & STREET, 


396 Ailantis Ave., 85 Water St., 215 Chestnut St, 
BOSTON. WEW YCRK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
| CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. forantrica 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. 




















DISC FANS 
BLOWERS 





DRYERS 
AND 


VENTILATORS 











Used everywhere 





MARK 


DIsc FAN 





Useful anywhere 











(WINGS MACHINERY) "i" 


251-253 B’ way, 
NEW YORK, 
we 
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JASSELLA 
‘olor Sompany 


— xX 


AiG S 


OTE oti DW, 


EW YORK 
eh Sk eee 
HILADELPH 








ar * 
BLEACHE 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, timor mca.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC ——n 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, etc, 


Sole Agents. WINC & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 


~-sec" LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “x: 


DILLON & COo., 20 Cedar St., New York, *°+® scents ror tHe 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


ROUBAIX WOOL 
BOSTON, MASS. The best scour for wool in the world. 
A perfect solvent of grease in any form, 


Sele Agents for the can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, or 
TREMLEY BRAND Piece Goods. 


Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 


* 
wool clean, soft and lofty. 
Ul | e of 0 ium Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel 
for trial. 

















Purest and Best Made. Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. 
L. B. FORTNER. Importer, 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. i eas oy 
.». V » New Vilal Black Extra 
115 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Extracts, THELATEST NOVELTIES IN DIRECT FAST GREENS 


Equal to Sumac) 





TOe112 BROAD ST KHAKI BROWN 
rot - ——-Importers and Manufacturers of —— ST anen COLORS 


WOOL SCOURER Sona 
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88 PARK PLACE, 


Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, 
Pyrol Green, 





C. Bischoff & Co., 


NEW YORK. 


Pyrol Yellow, 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. 


BRANCHES: 
139 S. Front St.; Philadelphia. 
124-126 Purchase St., ston. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
to Weybosset St., Providence 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 


Pyrol Blue. 


No after treatment required. 











KALLE 


& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE 


NEW 
BOSTON 


OLORS 


YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 





Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Toe wae Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 


EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. 


SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 





Starch, Dextrine, GUM ad Glue 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 





PAUL BEER, 


Coppersmith, Manufacturer of Copper Kettles and 


COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS (Plain and Jackets) 


. 
> 

















‘ 


Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dippers, Steam Boards 
aud Heavy-Tinned Steam Cylinders, 


831 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 





WARREN 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

93 Federal St. 


ROOFING 
ROCK ASPHALT 
CONCRETE 








PA d 
Boston, Ii koorixe § MATERIALS 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


The. & P. Rothe Mfg and Supply Co., Ltd 


DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 


for Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 
| equipped complete. 
Oxidizing, Lisleing and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
| Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 

Formulas sold for “Sanitary” Fast Black Colors and 
Bleaching. 
| 
| 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 


Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
| Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 


| 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 


delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Lid. 


316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Philadelphia. 








for finishing Cotton, Wool or Worsted Fabrics made 
in single sets or in several seta to finish face and baek 
| at one feed, saving space, time, cost. The Combined Shear and Reller for 
| Carpets is an example. Baling and Finishing Presses for Straw, Felt and 
| Buckram Hats. Shafting, Gearing. 4gr or repeirall makes of Shears. 
| HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACH. W'K 5S, Landsdowne, Delaware Co., Pa, 


SHEAR 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 














WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets | 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 








Our Guarantee: 





Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 








We Build the Best il = 
STEEL TOWERS (rs 
AND TANKS 





<= j 
— “J For Fire Protection. 
am. ae | 
| ~ } — » 
{ R ¢ DYE TUBS, VATS AND TANKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
™ - a DRAW LUGS FOR TANK HOOPS, 








fe yi 


= D. B. Ss reEVvENS & CoO., 
14 


Let us send you our 


5-147 Turner Street. AUBURN, ME. Catalog and Prices. 
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Patented Metal Window 
Frames and Sashes. 


Positively Prevent Fire From Entering Building. Suitable for 
Office and Factory. Insurance Reduced to a Minimum. 
Quick Shipments Guaranteed. //lustrated Catalogue Free. 


gai METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, 
g FIRE-PROOF DOORS and SHUTTERS. 


at | Controlling Apparatus for Monitor- 
Bod Sash. 


= DAVID LUPTON'S SONS CO., ks*vsse™™™ 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 



















~~ 


























Trade is Never | 








f 

? , 

Good Enough 
To warrant spending money on poor equipment f; 
of any sort. ' 

The Caldwell | ti 
Red Cypress Tank F 
and i 
CALDWELL STEEL TOWER i 


cost little more than the cheap kind, and are 
incomparably more safe and durable. Hooping | 
is so exact that bursting of tank is impossible, i 
and tower so strong that collapse is out of the | 
question. Our catalog and price list is free. | : 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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A BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WorKs 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 





: aa © my 6 For Removalof DUST, HEAT, ODORS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
ad MOISTURE AND GASES, AND FOR ALL 
> Fs SORTS OF .. 
| = WENTILATION 
| 165-7 FORT HILL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. Mitis, Dye Housks, Scuoois, THEATRES, Etc. 








Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 


Blackman Fans 


With Direct Connected Engines. 


ECONOMICAL 6Prxation 


Can be run at any speed and any 
time. No longsha ting and belts 
to waste power. 


For Dye Rooms, Factories, 
Boiler Rooms, or where there Underwear 
is moisture or dust they are Trade, 


the best apparatus ever in- 
stalled. 


E. M. NICHOLS, 
639Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for particulars. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. ‘ 











H ’ 
| THE G. DROUVE CO. 
. BRIDCEPORT, CONN., ! \\ 
' Manufacturers and Erectors of = # \ WY \ ANS »\ 
H SHEET METAL GON \ AR \\ 
} ARCHITECTURAL \\ \\ 2 \ 
| WORK. | BEN AY a: 
i Sole Manufacturers of me " »*, NN te 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 


SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 


| 

} 

i 

/ guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. New York Office: { 
22 East 21st Street. § 
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We Like to Exceed our Promise 


If we promised in the beginning all that we usually save 
in cost and time of drying, manufacturers might suspect 
we moved ‘hot air’’ otherwise than with our fans, so we 
often claim only 25 per cent gain when we are sure of much 
more. Every installation varies. Welike to study each 
individual case, While we sell lots of fans outright that 





buyers use to suit themselves, our most important and 


A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First St., 
BOSTON. 


satisfactory work today, is the carefully considered applica- 
tion of the Berry System to improve drying and ventilation, 
where definite results are tobe accomplished and guaranteed. 

















A. J. BECKLEY CO. 


Graphite Economics 284 Pearl St., New York City. 


The regular use of small quantities of Dix- 
on’s Pure Flake Graphite will 


insure so much better lubrication of all valves, pistons 


and bearings that friction troubles are lessened in 
the engine room and shops, and power costs greatly 
reduced. 


ror, ORE. STONE alo SHAKER SCREENS 
20 was Nine. 


RS. STAMP BATTERIES . pups 


Samples and Booklet 120C upon request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SMELTING WorRKS, SILVER REDUCTION @ 


CONC ENTRANNG wonKs Log ~ 
sole nal 




















Cotton. Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 
TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


_ Pp - ted C 
MEGYPRESS LUMBER CO, 1: ssn nse snes ne 
TANKS 


PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


PANES | hess cntierdoancinen 


| LEWIS JONES, 











NORTHERN SOUTHERN | ieee ial 
Boston, Apalachicola, ¥¢ and Media ra - + +» PHILADELPHIA. 
Mass. Florida. GAS ENGINES or country EFFICIENT 
auneeasen BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
Write Nearest Write Nearest | KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 





FOR BOXES 
AND BALES 


GEM BOX TRUCK Ax5sstes 


Made of steel and cast iron; only weighs 44 Ibs. Will carry 
2000 pounds on floor. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Write at once for particulars. 


CITY FORGE & IRON WORKS $4,Es' Sit Sec! 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


IRGULAR AUB KNITTING MAGHINER 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
Sor all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Sults, Sweaters, ete. 
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AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


McMIGHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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Knitter 


FOR ALL 
SEAMLESS : KINDS AND 
HOSIERY v= GAUGES 











Best method of trans- . Greatest production of 
ferring ribbed legs and f — perfect work at least 
tops. | cost. 











All latest attachments and improvements. 





Our new type of machine, just out, having absolutely positive feed 
on pattern mechanism, which is set by dial, and graduated disc when 
changing styles and sizes, is one of the greatest improvements in 
knitting machines for a long time. 


s 


For particulars address 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE CO,, FRANKLIN Fats, 


Philadelphia Office : Knickerbocker Building, Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


We manufacture all kinds of Latch Needles of superior quality. 
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Another Triumph 


for the 


Ruth Ribber 


Wool Yarn Can Be Spliced! 


It has been proved that the 


Ruth Ribber Can Splice Wool Yarn. 





A gentleman representing one of the largest mills in Canada came to 
our plant looking for a RIBBER that would successfully SPLICE wool yarn, 
and stated that he had seen other splicer attachments work, but did not consider 
that they spliced wool yarn successfully. After seeing a demonstration of the 
workings of the RUTH SPLICER ATTACHMENT, he said he had found 
what he was looking for and placed his order. Other orders in duplicate have 
been received and we now have a large Canadian trade on this class of machine. 

Our new plant has been operated OVERTIME for FOUR MONTHS in 
an endeavor to accomodate our trade and keep pace with the demand for our 
products ; this tells the WHOLE STORY of the success of the RUTH products. 

MANUFACTURERS who contemplate installing new equipment will do 
well to place their orders at the earliest possible moment so that there may be no 


embarrassing delay in delivery. 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK! 


‘‘ Our doubts are traitors and make us./ose the good we oft 
might win by fearing to attempt.’” 


Write for Samples of Fabrics. 


Ruth Automatic Knitting Mch. Co. 


Box T-W, YORH, PA., U.S. A. 


Every machine being guaranteed to do all for which it is constructed 
eliminates any risk in purchasing. WHY HESITATE? 
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aber i Cah 


Having large stock « 


COTTON YARNS 


in their warehouses are in a position 
to make and 


GUARANTEE 


DELIVERY AS DESIRED ON ALL 


Edging and Brai 





orders placed with them. 


P. O, Address, Logan Station. 


nee Germantown, Phila. 
ANNAN TTA RATA NATANDT 
AS errr 


MULTE 


483)8) 


he 








; 
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che “ INVINCIBLE” 


Full 

Automatic 
Knitting | 
Machine 





———— 


<imdabidiie 


is reasonable 
in price. 





It’s best advertise- 
ment—the recom- 
mendation of its 





users. 
ee “The Knitter 
METHOD That Knits.” 
of ’ 
TRANS- Leads 
FERRING Them All. 


is still the best. 


Others try to 
imitate. 


Philadelphia Office, He JEN CKES MEG. CO. oats, 
ROOM 870 BOURSE. Factoryand Main Office, PAWTUCHET, R. I. Hendersonville. N.C. 


Write for Catalogue. 








THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS : 


I8 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


BLANKETS, SKIRTS or COTTON COODS, 


requiring a useful and Ovidimental Finish, should be finished by some of our various machines adapted for 
spectal purposes and finishes 
Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW .MACHINE Co., 


346 Broadway, New York. HARTFORD, CONN. Bourse Bldg.. Phila. 
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CRANE MFG. CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 
Lakeport, N. H. 


Knitting 
Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatir), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 





ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and | 


Leggins. Correspondence Solicited. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery - 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circular Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder. Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines, for making Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders, Spring and 
Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT | 


Branch Shop, Amsterdam, W. Y, 
Philadelphia Office, “ The Bourse, Room 435.” 
European Office, 15 Newarke St., Leicester, England. 





c. J. SIBBALD, General Boqecsontatere, 757 River St. 
Troy, N. ¥. Telephone No. 547-M 


G. E. PARKER, aa Philadelphia, Pa. 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, 


NYE TREDIGK G0. 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; 


_ Correct Construction. Excellence 





and Durability. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
| QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
UNEXCELLED 





NYE & TREDICK CO. 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, ra. 














BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 





Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 








WALTHR SOHOB BEL, i0i Ralph St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 


nE* The “Record Narrowing” Flat Knitting Machine SEX 


(WITHOUT LOCKS) 





he ble ee 


us ul VA a) a 





—— ee ee ee . . The “Record” 

ee a ea runs very light. 

bor ; ly and with the 

greatest quiet 
ness, 


The “ Record” 
narrows after a 
new method. 


ts ei on pommommner fP, | HIGH PRODUCTION, 


BUILT SOLELY BY 


IRMSCHER & CO., Dresdener Knitting Machine Factory, DRESDEN, SAXONY. 





This new invention, working after an entirely new method, is a combination of the COTTON and FLAT Knitting 
Machine with Automatic Narrowing Apparatus, for the production of full fashioned goods, seamless legs of ladies’ hose, 
plain, seamless drawers, Shaker and cardigan sleeves, etc. 

‘THE RECORD ” is also built without narrowing attachment for making 2 and 2 ladies’ vests, shaker bodies, sweaters 
in 1 bor 1 half and full cardigan, rib tops, etc. 
ll goods produced on the “ Record” have more elasticity and are of finer manufacture than any other machine of 


ita fing 
SPECIAL HAND AND POWER MACHINERY FOR FANCY GLOVES, 
SWEATERS, GOLF HOSE, LADIES’ BLOUSES, ETC. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 





Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS, 
LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 


Manchester, N.H. 








Our 
Latch Superior 
Needles or Sunken 
Rivet Head 
— na Needles 
Knitting 
Machines. pe an tay 


in the year. 





Dodge Needle Co.,Manchcester,N.H. 


We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 
Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 





AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 





LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, (i 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 





Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 


so New Victors, various sizes. 40 
28 Beattie & Hepworth loopers. all sizes, cuts and makes. 

3 Cornely embroidery machines. 1 Payne winder, 24 spindle. 

10 Hosiery presses (Lever). 50 National spring needle machines. 
4 Screw presses. Sandusky mangle, 60 inch. 

2 Hollow plate presses. 250 doz. Cyclone hosiery dryer. 


24 inch belt driven extractor. 
Old style Jackson winders. 


I 
I 

Lamb and Grosser flat knitters. I 

4 

3 40 spindle upright cop winders. 

{ 

I 

I 


o Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes 
and makes. 
Speed lathe. 


Wi 
on 
© 


No. 35 Merrow small shell machine. 
Sensitive drill. Industrial over-seamers. 

60 Brinton & Co. ¥% aut. knitters, sizes. Complete plant N. & T. underwear 
27 Standard A machines, 3% in., 160 needles. machines. 

56 Union Special machines. s Band Folding and Cutting machines. 

100 Brooks welters. 1 Allen skein winder. 

I 
I 


= 





98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. Payne 12-spindle skein winder. 
1 Plant of Mayo machines. Silk Spooler for 3 inch spool. 


WRITE FOR COMPiDTE 1.187. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished wit): 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 









I — 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 
Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 




















~ FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINERY 


Chemnitzer Wirkwaaren-Maschinenfabrik 
(Formerly SCHUBERT & SALZER) 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 
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HALF-HOSE LEGGER OF 24 SECTIONS 


All classes of flat work machines for full-fashioned hosiery in all gauges, from 
21, 24, 27 up to 51 guage, from 12-24 sections, also machines for full-fashioned shirts 


and pants in all guages from 6-10 sections, with narrowing and widening. 


Representative: OTTQ WALTHER, 591 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 


Universal Cutter Co. 


45607-45G0 SCOTT AWVE., sr. LOuIsSs, MO. 
FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern Mgr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


Made to be operated by direct current, 
110 or 220 volts. 









What electric current have you? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER will do the work BETTER 
and cut a GREATER quantity of Knit Underwear, 
or Fleeced Materials, than any other Cutting 
Machine on the market. : 2 ; 





[ade in 3 sizes Circular Knives:—Gem, 3 1-4 inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4 inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2 inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. Two sizes straight or Re- 
ciprocating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you 
want to cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 
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SMALL RIB MACHINES SHELL STITCH 
CROCHET MACHINES MACHINES 


Spring Beard Needle Machine 
For SEAMLESS HOSIERY, Plain and Novelties 


Automatic Rib Machine 
For RIBBED UNDERWEAR. Alli Styles and Cauges 


Over Seam Machine “fnprores” 
For Welting Seamless Hosiery. Covering Raw Edges of Rib Fabrics. 



































NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO. 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 724-726-728 Cherry St., Philadelphia 














Stanton & Lewis Ghe Grosser witiieuacine 
CENT RA | or E AM FO RG E| | I is the only reliable machine for full- 


fashioned Sweaters, Cardigan or Golf 
316 and 318 Florist St., Jackets or Vests, Gloves, Underwear, 
PHILADELPHIA on . PENN. 









Union-Suits, etc., that gives con- 
tinuous satisfaction. All parts are 
interchangeable on our new style. 
The onlyautomatic Machine 
ae for Jacquard Honey-Comb 
or Seamless Shaker Sweat- 





| 
The best equipped shop in the United States | 
| 


for the Manufacture of ers. We have the only first 
| class High Speed 2 thread Lockstitch Overseamer 


| 
Knitting Machine Cylinder for selvedged Knitgoods, that will sew in Sleeves or 
and Sinker Bed Ring Forgings, from the hem in double Bottoms on Sweaters without pucker- 
| ing. ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St , Brooklyn, 


smallest to 30 in. dia. of the best steel. | W.¥. Telephone 665a Bushwick 








WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Builders of A vA oo Hosiery and 
Steam Presses, 7: , 
| OM Ze ao. eens 
Ms \ 


















Oxidizers, Dryers. 


Chromers, wre es = — 
Tom Toms, Ui Oed ” oleate ee Complet 
IAMESBURG, NJ. plete 
Pumps, —_ Dye Plants 
Extractors. Erected. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 


Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 








AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribhed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to ‘operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 3 se renee “1 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, eee 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















Drying Hosiery 





FOrmMS, Boards 
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| EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH 


Transferring Device | 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 












































An Effective Label cousine'she cent per 1000 | A. McMICHAEL, 





stitches. 
ei. | Machinist, 
ree eee | Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Printers | Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


Machinery | FINE MACHINE WORK. 


22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 


Book Binders sanamilidbiin te 


S We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 
Machinery large and smail. 


Paper Bax 12° CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 
Makers PLATE 
Machinery 


PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of th¢ 








An extract from purchaser's letter; 
Gentlemen :— 


Since using your Brehmer Wire Stitching Machine, kind on the market. 
we have impressed on each garment over 2000 dozen at 
a cost of only 40c. outside the price of machine. Where | PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
as the same amount of pin-fastners would have cost us 
’ $33.20. SPENCE & RIDEOUT,. 


STAR KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd., 


609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Successors to 
J. J. CRAWFORD_& SON, 


NASHUA, N. FE. 
Established 1868, 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


by MF GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


j (Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.} 
Vy 
al 








Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spool 
pright Spoolers, 
To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 





] 
ae 


— Se ae, - 
* 


a 4 





4 


\ 
|| Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
|) Reet Spindles Cop Skewers, 
» Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guide 
Bolsters and Stops Made ond 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 









WILLIAM R. DILLMORE, President. JOHN C. EGLY, Secretary and Treasurer, 


KEYSTONE FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTER. 


The simplest machine of the kind ever built. A small bench machine running witit 
a3-4inch belt. Can be used with two cylinders, or transfer points if desired. 
Positive thread splice. All parts interchangeable. Call and see it in operation in 
our offices. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LATCH NEEDLES 


We can furnish you needles for any make of machine that you use. We number 
among our customers, the best known mills in this country. We will be pleased to 
estimate on any line. 


KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO,, 2600 North Sixth St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEYFERT & DONNER, “Germany” 


BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting 
Machines 


(LATCH NEEDLES.) 


“ TEUTONIA" “HELVETIA” 





More than thirty different Models of Hand Knitting Machines. Special Machinery for Fancy Gloves, Fronts of Card. 
igan Jackets, Golf Hose, Sweaters, etc., etc. Patentees and Sole ers of the ‘‘TEUTONIA”’ KNITTER the very best 
hand-machine for the manufacture of plain, seamless hose and half hose with Griswold heel, narrowed leg and toe. 
FULL AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTING MACHINES, Independent Heads, for making Rib Tops, Sweaters in 1 and 1 and 
Half Cardigan Rib, 2and 2 Ribbed Ladies’ Vests, Scarfs, Shirt and Shaker Bodies, etc. FULL AUTOMATIC FANCY 
JACQUARD KNITTING MACHINES, Power Motion, AUTOMATIC NARROWING MACHINE S—Power Motion—3, 4, 6, 8,10 
heads for making plain, seamless legs of Ladies’ Hose (full fashioned), plain, fashioned seamless Pants and Sleeves, 
Ribbed Pants and Sleeves, Cardigan Jackets, Cardigan Sleeves (narrowed and widened), etc. 

Sole Agent for the United States, JULIUS MULLER, 132 Melrose Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Reduction of Prices on Hand Machines of all kinds. 









—— 
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Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 


MACHINE 


For High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 





Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper- 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mar- 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! 
IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


CLAES & FLENTJE "tare Joe 


Germantown Hosiery Machine Works 


LINDLEY’S NEW AUTOMATIC POWER 
GLOVE FINGERING MACHINE 


Germantown Skein Winder and Links for Double Ribs. Cardigan 
Jacket and Circular Knitting Machines for Shirts and Hosiery. 








Cylinders and Dials of all kinds made and hardened. Special 
Machine and Jobbing Work promptly attended to. Also 
equipped to do general repairing of Platt’s Cotton Spinning 
Machinery. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. W. LINDLEY, Prop. “““ccnmantowns,ea”” 
EDWIN A. NEWTON, 


a aa U Cc E Kurrrinc Mitt MAcHiNery AND SuppLics, 
NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


MACHINES AND PARTS Exclusive Agent for the Hemphill Full Automatic Knitters. 
245 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expert Appraisals on Machinery. 

















= in stock a full line of parts 
and repairs for the N. H. BRUCE Lakeport 
Band Folding and Cutting Machine, CRAN E MFC. Co. N.H, ‘ 
Rib Cutter, Neck Marker, Eyelet 
Machine, etc. FOLDERS and GUIDES. Spring Needle Circular 


THOS. KENNEDY & SON, conoes, n.y. | KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brack *s. 








WILLIAM C. BUL | BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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The 7T,AIVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely used; being operated in every 
civilized country in the world. For 
Jescription, prices, etc., see catalogue, 


w 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, y i ° 


nim 10 a Yo > iain 
SEAMING MACHINES. TUT - 
etd ert CF ae Sy f 


LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


4. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


The “New” Victor Standard Machine 
Knitting Machine jan” | 


LA Full Automatic Seamless Others in 

Machine, thoroughly inter- Economy of 
changable in all its parts. . 

J More simply constructed Operation, 

than any machine on the | Production 


market. 
Full ane 


A ; Fabric. 
utomatic Best 
Two-Color Built, 
Striping Easiest 
Machine © Operated, 
Superior 
Full Fabric. 


Automatic STANDARD B, Au- 
tomatic Double Sole 


Combination and all Improve- 



























ments. 
Lace and STANDARD ©, the 
n only Automatic 
So Sf Stripe Heel and Toe 
Machine mers 


STANDARD D, Au- 
tomatic Striping 


American Knitting Machine Co., Machine, none other in the market. 


Office and Works : | 
Oxford Street, between Mascher and 8 


Hancock, 
508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Estimates Furnished for Complete Hosiery Plant. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“OVE RLOCK’’? Machine. 


(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. April 5, 1892.) 
Patent twice upheld by the U. 8S. Court of Appeals. 








For 


Trimming, Seaming (or 
Hemming or Overedging) 
and Covering Raw Edges 
of Knit Underwear and 


WARNING! 


Manufacturers and deal- 
ers are warned that not 
only is the ‘*Overlock”’ 
Machine fully protected 





. by patents, particularly 
Hosiery our four patents of April 

in 5, 1892; one of May 26, 

- 1896 and one of August 
ONE OPERATION 11, 1903, but the edging 
and for making products are also pro- 


tected by patents of 
March 10, 1896, Dec. 26, 
1899 and August 11, 1903, 


““Overlock”’ Corded Edge 
on Lace Curtains, 
Silks, Ribbons, etc. 























Trade Mark Registered 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 





GENERAL OFFICES Until completion of the 
TEMPORARILY aT New 12 Story Fireproof Building, 
85,87,89 BLEECKER STREET, 658 BROADWAY, Corner of Bond St. 
CORNER ew NEW YORK. THE OLD “‘ WILLCOX & GIBBS ’”’ CORNER 
BRancues: LONDON, PARIS, MILAN, DRESDEN. Se 
Business Estab. in 1859 





wsaio. Zode LACINGS LACINGS "Sz" 


Fer Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, Tipped and Tasseled. 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., "Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


BACKING 


The Tompkins “sure” Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


For Hand and Power Driving. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 
Everywherein work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


-CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 











SEND FOR A SET ON TRIAL, 


TOMPKINS BROS. COMPANY 
Troy, New York 





——— 
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) baviDsoN FAN 


MECHANICAL HEAT rN 
| VENTILATING &DRYING | 
MECHAN hye DRAFT 
ANS. 


Vs FAK: \CHUSETTS | 
FAN COMPANY, | 


Get Catalogue 50A. 


q WALTHAM MASS. | 








L.T. IVES CO. = WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES Latch Needles, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


LATCH “NEEDLES EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Westery Needies in the 
market. 








of all kinds. Warranted in every r 
CHICOPEE ~ ent gad ase. 
XY . ” 
me J. E. bal - may a, 18 te 4 Street, Chic pa ERUERSTTCS by 
wow & Hearne Mig. (o., 12 Street, New York. Jame _WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


Taylor r, 835 Arch Street, Phila de elphia. va 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, FREEMAN BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of 


Spring KniftingNeedles | atch Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 











AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. Harmony Block, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ORION TREAT, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
ACTURE 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
Screw Rivted Balmoral and Double RIS Needles and Supplies tor Knitting Mills 


(Patented May 6, 18y0-) Agents for EXCELSIOR NEED ‘o., and NATIONAL NEEDLE 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN. CONN. 
WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole-Manufactureriof the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMNIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896. 
The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven;Fabrics. BLOCKS FORJPRINTING HOSIERY. 


505 W. Lehigh Avenue, . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyer System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc, 









rs 
tniet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
‘ handling fibrous materials, and the top is removabie. 


This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2cc'worts: Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


wt WATERWHEEL faite mus 
i, = GOVERNORS tata tet 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity. 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


a Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 


A PATENTED LOCK NUT is 
used on the bolts which hold the gates 
in position on the SAMSON. It pre- 
vents the bolts from becoming un- 
screwed and therefore eliminates wear 
and leakage. 

WRITE DEPT. A-5 FOR CATALOGUE. 









~~ 














The James Leffel & Co., spRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Most Efficient ana 


Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper- 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 


TU RBI NES scrca stars 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheels are specially designed andadaptedto T EXT E LE MILLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel. Average of results of tests in Holyoke 
Flume: Full Gate, 8694; Seven-eight, .8472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eighth, .7601. 
RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES. ALCOTT HIGH DUTY 
» TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency. Easy Working Gate. Greatest 
Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. | 


TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE. The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. nev iicey  US.a. 


= McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 ineh for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 





























Rim 


SREY Raich Pon 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Supe. Automatic Yara Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 





“FURBUSH” Woolen Mill Machinery 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Lee and Somerset sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. “gd 

















”“ 


b 











It’s no longer 
— a question 


as to whether Textile Manufacturers who sell through dealers can 
make advertising pay. 
The question the manufacturer must answer to-day is “Can I 
afford to wait longer before joining the ranks of textile advertisers ?”’ 
He may say he can wait, but if he is interested enough in Az 
business to care to know how his competitors make their profits, I sug- 
gest that he read a book that tells about it. Its title is 


“Advertising Textiles 


,»? 


Pays! 


and a copy of it will be mailed with my compliments to any textile 
manufacturer who is willing to take the risk of being convinced. 

More than seven million women a month are being told and re-told of 
the meri its of his competitors’ goods through the columns of ‘| HE Der LINEATOR, 
Tue Desicner and the New Ipea Woman’s MaGazine, comprising 


THE ButTtTeRIcK TRIO 


We have helped such firms as 


Lansdowne Dress Goods Viyella Flannel 
Passaic Woolen Mills Dress Goods | York Knitting Mills Hosiery 
Duncan & Stenz Silk Black Cat Stocking Co Hosiery 
Skinner Mfg. Co. Silk Shaw Stocking Co. Hosiery 
Rochambeau Silk Co. Silk Lord & Taylor Onyx Hosiery 


J. & J. M. Worrall Nonpareil Velvet I Lewis Knitting Co. Underwear 


r goods. We can make a 


and many others create a profit able demand for thei 
successful advertiser out of vow if your goods a are pee 


We'll do m 


J orter vrite ‘ t at | 
iT é me 00k abou 


THOMAS BALMER, hivetiine — 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
W. H. BLACK, Western Advertising Manager, 200 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


| The June issue, for which we are now taking copy, appears May 10th, and forms close April 10th. 




















COUNTED PE 


‘ JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO. 


411 to 421 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 


Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, Drying, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Cotton Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59. 


NEW FOSTER GONE. 





om 








Open ~ 
wind gen 
: from va 
Economical —Efficient—Reliable start to 
finish yeti 
THE BUFFALO} « over- 
Cone. wines, 
etc. 


——FAN SYSTEM—— 
Of Heating — Ventilating — Drying 
and Humidity Control | The only perfect system of winding yarn 
Used by America’s Foremost Textile for knitting purposes. 


J ; 5s f Send for Lis 
Zills a Over 30,000 spindles in use in the U. 8. 





FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


Westfield, Mass. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIiGon PRESSURE 


VALVES 4° FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 














132 FEDERAL STREET, BOS’TON, MASS. <4 


\ New York Office: Park Row Building. 


L7ob OT IAL. 
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